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CHAPTER I. 


Physical Aspects. 

Ajmer- Merwara is an isolated PiT>vince of British India in Raj- 
putana, lying bet^veen 25 2-4' and 26 42' North Latitude and LT 45' 
East Longitude. The Province is composed of two districts (1) Ajmer 
and (2) Merwara., and is entirely surrounded by Native States. 

The Ajmer district is bounded on the north and west by Mar- 
war, on the south hy Me war, on the south-west by Merwara and 
on the east b}^ Jaipur and Kishangarh. Merwaivi is bounded 
on the north and west by Marwar and Ajmer, on the south and 
east by Mewar and on the north-east and to some extent on the 
north by Ajmer. 

The length of the Ajmer district is some 80 miles from north to 
south, while it is 50 miles in breadth. Merwara is a narrow strip 
about 70 miles long, and with a \'arying breadth of from 15 miles to 
1 mile. They have a total area of 2,711 square miles, of which Ajmer 
has 2,070 and Merwara 641. The ];)o]ndation according to the census 
of 1901 is 4,76,912 or 175'98 persons to the square mile. 

The Sanskrit word Mmy a hill is a component part of the 
names of both districts. In Ajmer it is combined wuth the name of 
Raja Aja, the traditional founder ot the fort and city: in Merwara it 
ex}>resses the physical features of the counttw’ only. 

The boundaries are territorial: there are no natural divisions. 
The two tracts originally formed distinct districts, and each possesses 
a history ol its owm. The number of villages on the Government 
rent roll according to the last census is 740, of wdiich 425 are in Ajmer, 
and 315 in IMerwara. The Land Revenue in 1902-03 amounted to 
Rs. 2,63,(845, Ajmer contributing Rs. 2,09,111 and Merwara Rs. 54,734. 
The gross revenue for the Division, including the District Fuiids, was 
Rs 14,49,200. 

Of the 2,711 square miles of area VhOha and jnylr villages occupy 
1,399 square mtles, the isfirnrdri estates in Ajmer 1,272 square miles, 
and towms 40 s([uare miles. 

Tlie distinguishing feature of the country is the Aravalli range, 
tlie strong barrier which divides the plains of ^larwar from the high 
tableland of Mew ar. The range, wdiich commences at the " Ridge 
at Delhi, comes into prominence near the towm of Ajmer, wdiere it 
ap])t‘ars in a parallo] succm ^^ion (J hills, Tlio highest ])oint, on 
wdiich is perched the fort oi Taragarh, rises iuiiiu'diatcly above the 
city of Ajmer to a height of 2,855 feet above the level of the sea, 
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and between 1,300 and 1,400 feet above the valley at its base. The 
Nagpabar/^ or Serpent hill, 3 njiles west of Ajmer city, attains a 
scarcely inferior elevation. About 10 miles from Ajmer the hills dis- 
appear for a short distance, but in the neighbourhood of Beawar form 
a compact double range which approach each other at Jawaja, 14 miles 
further south, and finally moot at Kukra in the north of the Tod gar h 
tahsU, from which village a succession of hills and valleys extends to 
the furthest extremity of the Merwara district. Thence the range 
gradually becomes bolder and mure precipitous, till it finally terminates 
in the south-east corner of the Sirohi State, near Mount Abu. 

The plateau on which the town of Ajmer stands marks the highest 
point in the plains of Hindustan ; and from the hills, which hem it in, 
the country slopes away on every side. The range of hills between 
Ajmer and Nasirabad marks the dividing watershed of tlie continent 
of India. The rain which falls on the southern or Nasirabad side, 
finds its way by the Chambal into the Bay of Bengal; that which falls 
on the other side is discharged by the Luni into the gulf of Cutch. 
Further south the w^atershed is still more clearly marked, and is the 
high wall of rock which separates Maiwvar fAun Meiwvara, The })oition 
of Ajmer east of the range, which connects >Si inagar with Rajgarh, 
including the pargana of Kamsar andthe estates of ti:e tsf/nitru rdjrrs 
generally, is an open country wuth a slope tr) the‘ east and broken only 
by gentle undulations. West of the Nag})ahar the ]>argai!a of Pu.>h- 
kar stands quite apart from the rest of the district, and is a sea of sand. 

In Merwara there are no important monntains ; the highest hills 
occur near Todgarh, w^here the peak of Goramji attains an (4e\ation of 
3,075 feet above the level of the sea. The average h vel of the \alle\s 
is about 1,800 feet. In the tahsll of Beauar there ar<- four w^ell- 
known passes. The Barr Pass on the wa‘st is a jioi tion of the Inqierial 
road fi:om Agra to Ahinadabad and is metalled tin oughout. On the 
eastern side are the Pakheria and Sheopura Ghats, the first leading 
to Masuda and the second to Mew^ar. There is also the Sura Ghata 
pass which leads to MewTir. In the Todgarh fiflixll tlua-e are the 
Kachbali, Pipli Undabari, Sarupa Ghata and Hewair passes leading 
firom Merwara into Marwar. There are no })as,^es deserving of tlio 
name in Ajmer except where the roa^l to Pushkar, six miles west of 
Ajmer city, traverses a dip in the Nagpahar range. 

Owing to their position on the watershed of the continent, the dis- 
tricts do not jjossess rivers of any importance. The principal stream 
is the Banas, Avhich takes its rise in the Aravalli range, about 40 miles 
north-west of Udaipur, and enters the Ajmer District at the extreme 
south-east corner, not far from the cantonment of Deoli. Durin'»- the 
rains this river is frequently in flood, and travellers from Kbtah^ and 
Deoli are ferried across at the village of Negria, in Jai])ur territory, 5 
miles from Deoli. Besides the Banas there are four streams, the Khari 
Nadi, the Dai Nadi, the Sagarmati and the iSataswati. All are mere 
rivulets in the hot weather, but become torrents in the rains : neither 
they nor the Banas are used for the transport of produce. The Khari 
Nadi rises in the hills near the village of Bigrif in the Merwara clis- 
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trict, and after forming the boundar}^ between Mewar and Ajmer for 
a short distance, falls into the Ban^s at the northern extremity of the 
Sawar purgana. The Dai Xadi, bowing from west to east across the 
Ajmer di^trict, is arrested in the early part of its course by the Nearan 
embankment. Thence it flows by Sarwar, belonging to Kishangarh, 
and. leaving the district close to Baghera, eventually also empties 
itself into the Baiias. The Sagarmati rises near the Bisla tank in Ajmer, 
and after flowing through and fertilizing the Ajmer valley, takes a 
sweep northwards by Bhaonta and Phangan to Govindgarh. Here it 
meets witlr the Saras wati, which carries the drainage of the Pushkar 
valley, and the united stream from this point until it falls into the 
Rann of Cut(*h i^ {le^ignated the Luni, or salty river, and it is on this 
stream that Maruar chiefly dejjends for what fertility it has. The 
affluents of these streams are many, and there are some independent 
rivulets running northwards into the Sambhar lake. None of them 
have obtained a name, as they are mere drainage channels running 
only in the rainy season. 

In striking sceueiy Ajmer district is deficient, although Ajmer 
itself is an exception. The ancient city, with the frowning heights 
of Tfiragarh as a background, makes an effective picture, even when 
the hot weather has strip[)ed liie hills of all their covering. But the 
general aspect of the country at that season is desolate and forbidding. 
A ehange comes with the burst of the monsoon, when the arid plain 
and rocky hills are transformed ])y a covering of verdure, which con- 
trasts pUaisantly witli the bine of the sky. The sunset effects are at 
times very striking. The most beautiful scene of all is the Anasagar 
embankment and lake on a night when the moon is at its full and the 
marble of 8hah Jahan are mirrored in the waters. 

Alerwara scenery with its hills has a certain rugged grandeur at 
all times. But when the autumn and spring harvests are standing in 
the valleys, some ])arts are remarkahly pretty, and the effect is 
heightened by the glimpses of water in the numerous tanks and the 
fre>h foliage on the hill side trees. The view from the top of the 
Dewair pass looking down is singularly beautiful, and also the view 
from the top oi the pass which separates Barakhan from Todgarh. 
Cum])aring small things Avith great, an enthusiast has called the 
Todgarh tlistrict the " Alps of Rajpiitana.” 

It is regrettable that there are few topes of trees to be met Avith 
either in Ajmer or ^lerAvara. Except on the embankment of Jawaja 
tank it is ditficult to grt sharle for tents and animals. Even in the 
forosts the trees are generally mean and scrubby in appearance, and 
round xVimer the humble euplujrbia supplies their place on the hill- 
sides. Only near Avells or in the AA^atored gardens of the towns do 
they attain any height or luxuriance of foliage. 

Low cov(‘r is scanty, both on the slopes of the hills and in the 
valle\>. After good rains the grass gi’ows to a height of two or three 
feet, but it is soon cut and utilized as fodder. 

In ordinary vt^ars dining the cold weather any traveller through 
Ajiner-Morwara will find the districts covered with lakes of all sizes. 


Scenery. 
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With four exceptions all the water reservoirs rare artificial, and most of 
them have been constructed since the e-t ibli^htncnt ot British rule. 
Of these last the ^leat mnjoiity owe their oxhteiiCe to tlu^ unaided 
and untiring energy or one man, vIkj rnle<l ilerwara froin l^^du to 
1842, and the united distdcts from 1842 to 1857, when he died at 
Beawar. The name of Colonel Dixon v/I:! he reifieinlx red in Ajmer 
and Merwara hjr many generation-^. For years ho worked steadily at 
this single object without help or symparhy, and without inuch 
encouragement; for until the work" v ere completed they attJ acted 
but little attention, nnd the district was tr/o i emote to al-ow of the 
Government of the Noi'th-Weslcrn Provinc!'" taking ..t iir^t an intel- 
ligent interest in the woik. With such help as his and a. few 

trained cJufijrasi^ could give, Col- and Ifixon con^tructod th^^e works, 
anfl it was only in 1858, when las tank" had been comi^leted, tliar rho 
appointment of an uncovenanted Europ.-an Assistant wa'^ sanctioned. 
Nothing w(jrthy of note was (fine aft(jr C■)^)nul Dixrms bi.-.itli till llio 
establishment of the Ajmer Irrigation Dixmion of Public ^Vork> in the 
beginning of 1860. ^Fost of the tanks thereafter ci.m^trU'Wed the 
products of famine labour during the calamitie.'^ whieli Imve since come 
upon the country. 

Besides the artificial reservoirs then,' are four naturad la.kes which, 
in less dry countries, wa>ald hardly d-.e-'Ciae mci !i<,n. f)f these ai*o tin* 
sacred lake of Pushkar and the lake know n as Old Pushkar near tlu^ 
former. Both are depressions among sand-hill" witliout any outlet, 
but exercise a consiilci-ahle infiuerice by ])crcolation througli the se.nd- 
hills on the iov sandy bottoms in their \U';inity. In ?J(a'\\ai‘a there 
are two natural basins, that of Sargaon and tliaf of Kara alia, buth 
near Beawar. A passage for the escajxj of tlii? water nf t he foi*mcr has 
been cat through the eiicir-cling sand-hills, and tht^ bed is nou r* gular' 
ly cultivated iov the s])r*ing crt.>p. Tliat of Karan tin lies among hills, 
and is of no use for irrigation. Thei-e are nw jhiJs in tiu' districts Ac., 
extensive swamps su(*h as aiv met with in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, which in the erdd w'eather teem with duck and snipe. 

The geology of the ])rovijic<‘ is that of the Aravalli range, w hich 
extends throughout it. d’'he r-jcks consist of gm-iss, biotite, liorn blendic 
schists and limestone, niosllv in the form of marble and <piartzit{\ 
Avhich is probably the Alwar ([iiartzite. The w dude ar-_^ mmdi disturbed, 
most frequently nearly \ertieal, and nqieated SLVeral time> in the' 
section. It is the Ahvar qnai*tzit(\ the rock higlic"t i!i the section 
within the range, broken, rejieated and jilaced upon *u]d that forms 
all the long narrow' ridges, wdiich rise to a considei’able height above' 
the general level of the range, and <d whi(di an exanqde is the Tara- 
garh hill near Ajmt'r The he.st seefion.s of the range in the ]>rovince 
are exposed in the Dewmir and Pipli pa>"es in 3[erw'ara. ascending 
from the western plains. The I'ocks of the former consist of schists 
and bands of white nrirble, the actinolit^' schists euxuirringat rho top. 
There is also a section of mica schists fre(picntly felsjuthic and, oftou 
including bauds of liirte"tono. The Pipli pass is similar ]>ut contai.is 
more frequent quartzite ridges. Granitic intrusions are common and 


% 
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incrcnse in tlie direotif'jn of T'.wlq'oih. To^v^rds gneis" nnd 

granite pivdtmiiir'T''. hardly oilier mokNlienig ox]*e^od. (^)iiaifzito 
in coTjt,H‘t w itlt a |*:lo or yir-i--. tlv ;<• iorniati'in nf 

the Citing and Seirha, IiiiC. iVarards Ajuan -ranitc aitoriiate-' with 
limC'^tone, dnrk niuM .-olii'-rs. and ghoi--- lieiiig irA nnicli nioiv tiian a. 
quartzite containing fcAjiar. At ihian i tin' so; tiiai across the 

range differs from iht^ others in the nniuia'r and ot iiii' ridgi's of 
ouaitzito Yvdiich it. Taragarit hill, foi’iiu'd oi Alwar quarrziro 

ri-^e^ to a height of rLjfAMnls of Iff lO i' et aho\ e iho h vol of the .'•in'roiind- 
ing country, and tho s.inn' qu.irczit r^gicatod in the ridge t ast of 
the Ami>agar. Ea-t ot Ajinei- the Alv,ar are repeated five 

times ill the seiuion, tl.e :ntei \'».‘nii]g Lav gi'onnds hiring oeoupit d hy 
schi->t'i and lim.-toue, in ahicit iniiM-eare c;ianite is of iiegucnt ec^-ur- 
reiice. Aorlh o1 Ajiina’, tlie ramac h, /,mn s \ ery hrokeii. and mm the 
Sauibliar lake it consist.-- elmesT entirely ot tin- AhMir qiiarizite-, re- 
peated five oi* aix time-;, forming liigh inn-row ])erallei nearly \errical 
ridges a mile or ^o apai-t, the' inteia'oiiing cnaind h'eing co\orod with 
blown ^aiid. hbider '>ome r)f tlta ridges asma'l tliieknes'? of the -chists 
is exposed, and at M.-ikiana on tin- vtestm'ii sido of tile lange the 
famous Avliite marblo qn nrie-^ a/-:.' >ituated Thr' hills are ^c*hi^roso for 
the iint^t ]>art, and in appear mee olhai -.(rrnte, ami ai'e pro])ab]y 
canic. The cultivated ^oil is a natural mixture of one-third stitf 
yellow loam and two-third- smid, (-on-i.sting oi di'ii. teg rated mica 
schist and fe'C^iar. Puie -ilici'Cis sand i- rare. 

Owing to its g(M)grap]ueal pio-ition ‘iiid limited lainfall the flora 
of Ajm'_‘r-3[ei-w ara i-> not a iieli (Sie. Imd^omiii- >.p( cii-'s are limiti'd, 
and few of tliem are auinctcin e m a].)[)erU-aiice. S \ eral centuries of 
ci\'ilizati<sn ha\e practienhs' dienmhMl r!ie Ajm. i liJi-.d.' - of all iimlr r. 
Even ill IMmAvara— ” tlie imp' uetmble iuimle <-f ISid — only within 
the re-erv<‘d aroas are tr<‘e- ^till louml in any (jiianitity. Tho district 
has no S])ecies pm-ajjaiar t> [t-_lh * "'c:y t in it bring tound also 
either in the adj.u-ait pro\'inces, er in r;- ■ era r< gion^ of the Ikcean 
and southern Imha. 

As in other }»arls of India with a similar A'eg._uatioa. the majority 
of the trees anal ^hnibs f.iwer earing ilie hot s.ai-on wlnTe the 
herbaet'ous plaiim olre^om ehietiy in tlw r.tin-. Aaiiv of t’ce latter 
are annuals wddoli wirlier aid di.* <it tiio aqpi-oacii ot tin* eoh] weather. 
Among the larger tnes Avliicli tueid bothtuel and buifling tnnbm* 
are tht' semul {hnnJ'i'X 'nmhihd rn ). 1 !n* Idnqi'a (yaeNf,yo’s' no ), 

the kurr (sd-'ce/d/.r tlie twaj nnn n'.s {Irocof'iinm anil re^a.//n,), 

a dOrjl^’Siis Liilfol iif ami p [r], rif^t'ich )/s r/bouv o, /oaa/h/ rofjf t'sf 

and the aonla (pe///d/ e,s- ('/nhl i< <f. ). On the romjsauw the babul 
{ci((ir''(i( urdhic'i) rum {iixlnf /’ad/ro,) kiirnm (yu>/go/;Me (jhfhru) ami 
jal (.su?rmd>/’e y^C/'.sdvO are comnnjiiiy planted, as they thrive well 
and give good shade. The pa})al ( /h /m- /v //'f///i.s7/ ), tin* ban\ an ( /h'u.s 
be't)ff(fJr tile gular {Jim^ tjh f/ua'o/o), the taimirind {fnuu*, nKln'< 
'VddfC(t), and the mango {n^i' rrj , n ttidirn , are found u-iia!lv in 
gardeiiN or near village-- througln.'U toe distriet. Tin* -lirnblu vegeta- 
tion, Avhich is cvcrywdiero inure prominent than the arhorcal, consists 
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largely of capers, jnjuhes, tamarisks and growias. Of tlie capparulea^, 
the gynand ropsis pentitphf/llo is common m waste lancU, as is also 
the small jujul > 0 ( 3 / :!/pJf us ntf n) //? 1 . Tamarisk'^ <d‘s n'eral sp.-ries 

abound in the watercourses, whil^^ the fireivias piJosu and poptihpJ ia- 
are found ev'-rvwliere Tim euphorhni inrajla. occurs nc ir Ajmer 
and in the Merwara hills. 

The heriuiceous vegetation cniisists of h^giunuu^suf of the genera 
alifsic(f rpas, dcsmodi V ni, croloLiriu, ctr., of v<irious nidclv" 

di^tiibuted species of conijxj-'^dup and rr.hinexir. lluring the rains 
a few cotii'oli'idarxtc appear, and grass's aid sedgi‘s are al>und,-nit. 
The only feru'^ ever seen are (ollaniii m lurndufx ul it nd ra ndjifru/jt, 
nfpliU'xliftm mnJJf. and ^fcf ini(>pfx)ai x radadd. Tlie latter m found 
only on walls, where it is as-ociatod wii h ir'a /UO'/(/ Irygroracti'ird^ the 
only mox'5 at all common iu the region In wells the maidenhair 
(ctdw.nfinn capdlas veaer/s) is occasionally met wdth. 

Theie is little cover for larg<' game. An oecasional tiger is to 
be met with in the Merwara forests, while leopards and liy;ena^ are found 
in the hills from Xagpahar to Dewair. AVolves are rare. WiM pigs 
are louiid in most ot the id na rd id estates. Thev are prc'^erwd by 
the Thakurs, as pig-shooting is a favourite anumemeut of Kajputs. 
A Tent Club has recently beiui revived at Xa^irahad, but pig love 
the shelter of the hills, and the country is broken and hard to ri<lo. 
Black buck {anidope hezoartlcd), ravine deer {gozdld hfomxftid) and 
nilgai {portax pictas) are met with in Ajmer. A few ^ambhar {rasu 
aridotells) are to be found in the hdls of both districts. Bewards 
arc given for the destruction of wdld animals — Rs. 7 for a tiger, Rs. 5 
for a leopard, Rs. 3 fur bears, hyauias or wolv es : and 2 annas for 
snakes. The reward for snakes is increased to G annas durim»> the 
two months immediately })receding the breeding season, i. e., Mav 
and June. Of small game the great Indian bu,>tard is oecasionallV 
found iu Ajmer, and tloriean is a visitor during the rains. CeebO 
duck and snipe are found about the tanks iu the cold weather 
but good snipe ground is very limite'l. The small sand grouse 
is found in abundance; the large sand groime is rare. Quail are 
moderately plentiful in the cold weather, and hares and grey parti ido-e 
are common at all seasons. 

The climate is healthy. In summer it is drv aud Iiot, in the 
winter cold and bracing, e^jieeially iu December, "January and Feb- 
ruary, when hoar frost not infrequently covers tlie grouml 

During the 20 years ending in lOUO, the maximum tumperature 
recorded in the shade was llG‘0 F. in June 1817, the minimum beinn- 
35" F. in Decemker lSt)2. In I9U2 the maximum recorded was 
108" o' F. in May, and the minimum 3G' 8' F. in December. 

The rainfall is precarious and partial. The province is on the 
border of what may fairly lie called the at id zone, and is the debate- 
able land between the north-eastern and >oath-we^t'‘rn monsoon^, and 
beyond the full iiiGuenee of either. The >outh-we^t monsijon s\vvV])s 

up the Xarbada valley from Bombay, and, cro>-ing the table-laud at 
Ximach, gives copious supplies to Malwa, Jhalawar and Kotah, and 
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the countries which lie in the course of the Chambal river. The 
clouds which strike Kathiawar and Cutch are deprived of a great 
deal of their moisture by the influence of the hills in those countries, 
and the gi'eater part of the retiiaincler is deposited on Abu and the 
higher slopes of the Aravalli range, leaving but little for Merwara, 
where the hills are lower, and still less for Ajmer, It is only wheri 
this monsoon is in considerable force that Merwara gets a plentiful 
supply from it, and only the heaviest storms get as far as Jodhpur, 
where the average rainfall does not exceed lo or 14 inches, ^^hile 
beyond lie the Jaisalmer State, with an average fall of 6’7 ii ches, 
and the rainless land of Sind. The north-eastern monsoon sweeps 
up the valley of the Ganges from the Bay of Bengal and waters the 
northern part of Bajputana, but hardly 2)ene4rates fui ther we^t than 
the longitude of Ajmer. On the conflicting strength of these two 
monsoons the rainfall of the jroviiice dejjeiids. 

The pre\ ailing wind during the rainy season is a south-wcNtei Iv 
one, but there is little rani from this direction. Tlie south-west mon- 
soon is exhausted bcdore it reaches even Merwaia, and if this monsoon 
is in the asceirlant, the weather may be cloudy and tliere max ])e 
little and partial showers, but no heavy lain it is ifom the north-east 
that Ajmer, Beawar and Todgai'h obtain their heaviest raintalls, tliough 
the south-westiun luonsooii lias naturally more etfect at Todgarh than 
at Ajmer. The central j)oi-tions ot the province otteii leceixe In avy 
t.dls from tht^ iiorth-\\ est, tlie north-east mou-odii boing ap]}ai\iiti v 
diverted tr<jm its cour->o b\ the \\inds from the desert. Not only, 
however, is the raiiii^ia inoNt piecarioiis ami }>artial, xataing mm h iii 
total amount from yeai‘ to \ ear am 1 trom place to [ilace. and tailing with 
tur\ oil one side ot a hill, '^]lile tlie oth^^^i side is ]jert('ctly dry, but it is 
most irngiilatly distributed oxer the rainy season, and ti,ost uncertain 
m the ihteiisitx <4‘ the fa 1. fh* Lmt is a most import >iit (piestioii 
with r(4ereiice to the filling of toe reservoirs. If the rain comes in 
light showers, even though it be on tlu' whole an average tali, the soil 
Will absurl) It, tlt^' //o//oN will not lUii aid die tanks will remain empty. 
Jf the tall is suddeu and hotvy, and at the saim^ time general within 
the eatehmeiit are<i d a lank, tlu' chaiRa'^ are thai the embankment 
will be damaged, d he bc'^t rainy stasou i^ one w hich includes a fall 
ot J or 4 inches in the 24 hours in June, ami <i sinuiar tall in Scgitem- 
l>er, with intei meduite sho\ver>. Then the tanks till and are ivplenished 
for the /'o/i/ harvest, and the /.7eo'//crop is nut drowned with excess 
of moist uiH\ 'fhose jieciiliaritir's may be illustrated from tlie history 
of the twenty \ears Ixdbre iShD-llKH). In t(SSl-(S2 the rainfall in 
Ajima- was 172) inelu's. llu* early rainfall was deflcituit and the 
/tZ/U/'i/’ crojts failed, Imt heavy show'ers in ^September tilled the tanks 
and the irrigated rahi crops w't*re good. Jn l(S(S2-Sd the monsoon 
began well, but tli(‘ klm r^f cnips w'ere injured by excessive rainfall in 
^September. This tilled tht' tanks ami gave a good irrigated 
crop, but the ha von I or dry crop failed Through want of light sh< Avers 
alter ^Sopltmiher. The rainfall was 24 im‘lu\s: much the same liajipmied 
in 1^84-85, when tlie rainfall was 23 U inches iu Ajmer and 28*5 in 
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Menvara. The heavy Septeiiibei* rains filled the tanks but ruined 
the maize and cotton crops sown as Iclto.rtf. In 1885-86 the rains 
recorded were 19*3 inches. There was a good fall in July and August 
but hardly a drop in September. The tanks did not till nor did the 
early crops ripen properly, so both /'Aar//' and rahi were comparative 
failures. In 1887-88, 22 inchi'S fell in Ajmer and 2U*3 in Merwara, 
but it came principally iu June and July and in the form of constant 
drizzle, with a result to the crops similar to that in 1885-86. In 1888- 
89 only 18'7 inches were recorded in Ajmer and 20‘9 in Merwara, but 
though slightly deficient in quantity it was well distributed. Heavy 
rain fell in July and September, with intermediate light showers : the 
tanks filled and the crops were g<-)od. 

In 1889-90 there was promise of excellent harvests, ])ut although 
there was a total r-dufall (A 21'4 inches in Ajmer and 1(18 in Merwara, 
it ceased early in Septem])ei and the out-turn was beh)\v the avemge 
in ])oth ero})s. la 1890-91 the rain \vas veiy deheient, 12'05 ineht‘s 
in Ajmer and 13’56 in Merwara. It set in early but soui\ ceased 
The following year wais one of famine. The rainfall w'as 8’50 inches 
in Ajmer and 10*24 in IMeiwvara. These tw'o successive years of short- 
age produced a water as wxll as a crop famine. In 1892-93 tl\e total 
rainfall w'as large, averaging 37'»> inches in both districts, but owing to 
its late commencement the klui rif out-turn wms only fair. In 1893-94 
the rains wmre timely and well distributed aud crops w’e]-e g'ood. 
In 1894-95 the rains, 25*33 iiiclies in Ajmer and 28*51 m ^lerwara,^ 
wmre above the normal but w^erc,^ badly distributed. Want of heavy 
show^ers in September left the tanks half empty, and the consequent 
irrigation sutfered. In 1896-97 heavy showers fell in September and 
tille<l the tanks, but there w'as no rain later, and the dry crops wcn> a 
failure. In 1897-98 the rain was over the average and wmll distributed. 
In 1898-99 only 14*05 inches fell in Ajmer and 10‘6(i in Merwara. 
The rain began early but stop}>ed entirtly by the end of July. The 
AAa /u f suffered severely and, as the banks did not fill, t:he rahi culti- 
vated area w*as insignificant. It wms followuMl liy the famine year of 
1S99-00, when 8*36 inches fell in Ajmer aud 4! >2 in Merwara. The 
greater part came in June ; the llxf rif crops failed to reach maturity 
ami, as the rains ceased entirely after a few show'ers in September, the 
rahi crops wxu*e lost also. 

The average annual fall during tlio 2(^ years w'a*^ 19 inches in the 
Ajmer district and 20 inches in Merwara. The maximum rainfall 
during this period w'as 37 inches iu each district in 1892-93 and the 
minimum 8 inches in Ajmer and 5 inches in Merwara in 1899-1900, 
as already stated. The rainfall in 1900-01 w^as 28inchesin the xVjmer 
district and 30 in Merwara. 

There have been no cyclone - or hoods within Ajima'-^fei'wara 
during the last three decades. On the 12th June 1897 slight 
shocks of earthquake were filt at 4-45 pwi. in Ajmer. They came 
fiom west to east, and were felt hoiiz<tntally ahoiit 5 or 6 times w*ithiu 
the diiiation of 15 minutes. But for the fact of their rarity they 
w’ould be hardly worth mentioning. 



CHAPTER n. 


Histoby. 

(a.) Ajmer. 

The early history of Ajmer is, as might be expected, legendary in 
its character, and commences vdih. the rule of the Chauhans, the last 
born of the Agnikulas, and the most valiant of the Rajput races. 
According to tradition, the Fort and City of Ajmer were founded by 
Raja Aja, a descendant of Anhal, the first Chauhan, in the year 145 
A.D. Aja at first attempted to build a fort on the Nagpahar, or Ser- 
pent Hill, and the site chosen by him is still pointed out. His evil 
genius, however, destroyed in the night the walls erected in the day, 
and Aja determined to build on the hill now known as Taragarh. 
Here he constructed a fort, which he called “ Garh Bitle,” and in the 
valley known as Indi'akot he built a town, which he called after him- 
self, and which has become famous as Ajmer. This Prince is generally 
known by the name of Ajaipal, which, Colonel Tod explains, was 
derived from the fact that he was a goat-herd “ whose piety in sup- 
plying one of the saints of Pushkar with goats’ milk procured him a 
territory.” The name probably suggested the myth, and it is more 
reasonable to suppose that the appellation was given to him when, 
at the close of his life, he became a hermit, and ended his days at the 
gorge in the hills about ten miles from Ajmer, which is still venerated 
as the temple of Ajaipal. 

It has been shown, however, by more recent research that Aja or 
Ajaya flourished about 1000 A.D., and that the foundation ofAjmer must 
be ascribed to this period. The Chauhans came to Rajputana from 
Ahichhatrapur on the Ganges about 750 A.D., and their first capital 
was Sambhar. Their possessions included the tract now known as 
Ajmer, but there was at that time no kno\vn city there. Ajaya s son 
Ana (or Arno) constructed the fine Anasagar embankment, on which 
the Emperor Shah Jahan subseqently erected a magnificent range 
of marble pavilions. An inscription discovered at Chitor by Pandit 
Gauri Shankar of Udaipur shows that Ana was alive in 1150 A.D. 
Vigraharaja III, otherwise known as Visaldeo, a son of Ana, was the 
most famous of the Chauhto dynasty of Ajmer. He conquered Delhi 
from the Tuars, and constructed the Bisal-Sagar Tank in his ancestral 
territory. The latest inscription under his reign is dated 1163. 
Prithvi Raj, nephew of Visaldeo, was king of Delhi and Ajmer at the 
time of the invasion of Shahab-ud-din Muhammad Ghori. In 1191 
he defeated the latter in a great battle and forced him to fly. But 
in 1193 Muhammad Ghori returned with a fresh army recruited in 
Afghanistan and Central Asia. The Rajput chiefs were weakened by 
feuds, and Prithvi Raj was defeated, taken prisoner, and murdered in 
cold blood. Muhammad Ghori shortly afterwards took Ajmer, mas- 
sacred all the inhabitants who opposed him, and reserved the rest for 
slavery. After this expedition he made over the country to a 
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relation of Prithii Raj under an engagement for a heavy tribute. In 
the following year Muhammad Ghori prosecuted his conquests by the 
destruction of the Rahtor kingdom of Kanauj, an event of consider- 
able impoitance in the history of Ajmer, in that it led to the emi- 
gration of the greater part of the Rahtor clan from Kanauj to Marwar. 

The new Raja of Ajmer was soon reduced to perplexities by a 
pretender, and Kutab-nd-din Eibak, then Viceroy and afterwards the 
first of the slave dynasty at Delhi, marched to his relief. Hari Raj the 
pretender was defeated, and Kutab-ud-din, having appointed a gov- 
ernor of his own faith to control the Raja, proceeded with his expedi- 
tion to Gujarat. A year or two afterwards, however, the Raja, uniting 
with the Rahtors and Mers, attempted independence. Kutab-ud-dln, 
marched from Delhi in the height of the hot season and shut up the 
Raja in the fort. Here finding no means of escape, he ascended the 
funeral pyre as is related in the Taj id Mao sir. Kutab-ud-din then 
marched against the confederated Rahtors and Mers, but was defeated 
and wounded, and obliged to retreat to Ajmer, where he was besieged 
by the confederate army. A strong reinforcement from Ghazni, however, 
caused the enemy to raise the siege, and Kutab-ud-din annexeil the 
country to the kingdom of Delhi, and made over the charge of the fort 
of Taragarh to an officer of his own, Sayyid Husain, whose subsequent 
tragic fate has caused him to be enrolled in the list of martyrs, and whose 
shrine is still the most conspicuous object on the hill he was unable 
to defend. On the death of Kutab-ud-din in A.D. 1210, the Rahtors 
joined the Chauhans and made a night attack upon the fort. The 
garrison was taken unprepared, and massacred to a man. Their tombs, 
as well as those of Sayyid Husain and his celebrated horse, may still 
be seen on Taragarh in the enclosure, which bears the name oi Ganj 
Shahtdan or treasury of martyrs. 

Shams-ud-din Altamsh, the successor of Kiitab-ud-din, restored 
the authority of the Kings of Delhi, and it was maintained till the 
disastrous invasion of Taimur, Rana Kumbho of Mewar profited by 
the relaxation of all authority, which ensued upon the sack of Delhi 
and the extinction of the house of Tughlak. to take possession of 
Ajmer, but on his assassination the territory fell into the hands of the 
Kings of Malwa, with whom the Rana had been perpetually at vari- 
ance, and for 15 years had waged war. 

The Kings of Malwa obtained possession in A.D. 1469, and held 
Ajmer till the death of Mahmud II in A.D. 1531, when the kingdom 
of Malwa was annexed to that of Gujarat. 

On the death of Mahmud II, Mai Deo Rahtor, who had recently 
succeeded to the throne of Marwar, took possession of xVjmer among 
other conquests. He improved the fortress of Taragarh, and com- 
menced the construction of a lift to raise water to the fort from the 
" Nur Chashma ” spring at the foot of the hill. The work still stands, 
as solid as on the day it was built, but the scheme was never complet- 
ed. The Rahtors held Ajmer for 24 vears, but the country was one of 
the earlier acquisitions of Akbar, and from 1561 A.D. to 1730, a period 
of 170 years, Ajmer was an integral part of the Mughal Empire. 
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Akbar included Ajmer in a subah or province, which gave its 
name to the whole of Raj put an a. The great importance of the fort 
and district of Ajmer as a point cV oppui in the midst of Rajput- 
ana was early recognized by the Muhammadan rulers. It commanded 
the routes from northern India to Gujarat on the one side, and to 
Malwa on the other. Ajmer itself was a centre of trade, with a well- 
nigh impregnable fort to protect it. The situation was strong, cen- 
tral, and picturesque, and was well watered as compared with the arid 
tracts around. The Mughal sovereigns, like their predecessors, were 
not slow to grasp the advantages of the place, and Ajmer became an 
appanage of the royal residence. 

Akbar had made a vow that, if a son were born to him and lived, 
he would go on foot from Agra to Ajmer, and offer thanks at the tomb 
of the saint Muin-ud-din Chishti, a holy man who came from Gor to 
India in 1143 A.D., and whose tomb, knowii as the Dargah Khwaja 
Sahib, has been a place of Muhammadan pilgrimage for several cen- 
turies. Salim, afterwards Jahangir, was born in A,D. 1570. Ten 
years later Akbar built a fortified palace, the Dar-ul-Khair, just out- 
side the city. Jahangir and Shah Jahan both spent a considerable 
portion of their time at Ajmer, and it was here that the former re- 
ceived Sir Thomas Roe, the Ambassador from King James I, who 
reached Ajmer on the 23rd December 1615. He had his first audi- 
ence with Jahangir on the 1 0th January 1616, and was received by 
the Mughal Emperor with “courtly condescension.” Near Chitor, 
on his way to Ajmer from Surat, Roe met the eccentric Thomas 
Coryat, whose mania for travelling brought him on foot from Jerus- 
alem to Ajmer. The “ World’s foot post,” as he describes himself, 
wrote a pamphlet, “From the Court of the great Moghul, Resident 
at the Town of Asmere in Eastern India,” which is a quaint and 
early specimen of travellers’ tales. Roe himself remained at Ajmer 
until November 1616, and afterwards accompanied Jahangir in his 
March to Ujjain. Although it a}>pears doubtful whether he managed 
to obtain any substantial advantage for the East India Company as a 
result of his mission, his Journal has left us a vivid picture of the 
life both in Ajmer and in camp. It was at Deora, near Ajmer, that 
in A.D. 1659 Aurangzeb crushed the army of the unfortunate Dara 
and forced his l>rotlier into the iiight which was destined to terminate 
only by his in q)nsonmeut and death. The celebrated traveller Bernier 
met and accompanied Dara for three days during the fiight, and has 
given a graphic description of the miseries and privations of the march. 
During the war with Me war and Marwar, which was brought about 
by the bigotry of Aurangzeb, Ajmer was the head-quarters of that 
Emperor, who nearly lost his throne here in 1679 by the combination 
of Prince Akbar with the enemy. 

On the death of the JSayyids in 1 720 A.D., Ajit Singh, son of Jaswant 
Singh of Marwar, found his oppoitunity in the weakness consequent 
on the decline of the Mughal Empire to seize on Ajrner, and kill the 
Imperial governor. He coined money in his own name and set up every 
emblem of sovereignty, Muhammad Shah collected a large army and 
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invested Taragarh. The fort held out for four months, when Ajit 
Singh agreed to surrender his conquest. Ten years later Abhay 
Singh, the accomplice in the assassination of his own father, Ajit 
Singh, was appointed by Muhammad Shah Viceroy of Ajmer and 
Ahmadabad, and Ajmer became practically a portion of Marwar. 
The parricide Bakht Singh obtained Nagaur and Jalor from his 
brother, Abhay Singh. Abhay Singh was succeeded by Ram Singh, 
who attempted to wrest Jalor from his uncle. This led to the battle 
of Merta, where Ram Singh was defeated and forced to fly. He 
determined to call in the aid of the Marat has, and at Ujjain found 
the camp of Jai Appa Sindbia, who readily took the opportunity of 
interference. Meanwhile Bakht Singh had been poisoned, and his son, 
Bijai Singh, opposed the Marathas. He was defeated and fled to 
Nagaur, which withstood a year's siege, though meanwhile all the country 
submitted to Ram Singh. At the end of a year Jai Appa was murder- 
ed by two soldiers of Bijai Singh, who sacrificed themselves in their 
master's interest. With Jai Appa removed, the siege languished, and 
eventually a compromise was agreed upon. Bijai Smgh surrendered to 
the Marathas in full sovereignty the fort and district of Ajmer as 
mundkati or blood -money for the death of their leader. The Mara- 
thas on their side abandoned the cause of Ram Singh. A fixed trien- 
nial tribute was to be paid to the Marathas by Bijai Singh. Ram 
Singh obtained the Marwar and Jaipur share of the Sambhar Lake, and 
resided there until his death. These events occurred in A.D. 1750. 

For 31 years the Marathas held undisturbed possession of Ajmer, 
till in 1787, on the invasion of Jaipur by Madhoji Sindhia, the Jaipur 
Eaja called in the Rahtors for aid against the common foe. The 
call was promptly answered, and at the battle of Tonga the xMara- 
thas suffered a signal defeat. The Rahtors re-took Ajmer, drove 
out Mirza Beg, the Maratha governor, and annulled their tributary 
engagements. The success was, however, transient, for in three years 
time the Marathas, led by De Boigne, defeated the Rahtors utterly 
at Patan. General De Boigne then marched on Ajmer. On the 
21st August 1791, he arrived under the walls : the next day the 
town was taken and the fort invested. The citadel, however, had 
been provisioned for a year and was defended by a numerous garrison. 
After 17 days' operations De Boigne, converting the siege into a 
blockade, marched vnih the greater part of his troops against the 
Rajputs, who had assembled on the plains of Merta. On the lOth 
September the Rajput army was surprised before daybreak and 
nearly annihilated, and by three o'clock on the same day the town 
of Merta was taken by assault. The Rahtors now submitted and 
agreed to pay tribute. Ajmer reverted to the Marathas and was 
held by them till its cession to the British Government. 

Singhi Dhanraj was Governor of Ajmer during the three years 
it was held by the Rahtors. The best knowm of the Maratha sahah- 
ddrs was Govind Bao, who appears to have been a strong and good 
governor. By the treaty of 25th June 1818, Daulat Rao Sindhia, 
after the Pindari war, ceded the district of Ajmer, valued in the 
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treaty at Es. 505,484, to the British Government ; and on the 28th 
July 1818, Mr, Wilder, the first Superintendent, of Ajmer, received 
charge of the district from Bapu Sindhia, the last Maratha cf56a/n/a/\ 
The history of Ajmer from 1818 is the hi^lory of it> adminis- 
tration. The long rol i of battles and sieges is close- 1. The district, worn 
out by the incessant warfare of half a century, at length enjoys rest, 
and the massive battlements of Taragarh bej^in to crumble in a secure 


Pa(j(^ JrK — In line 18 from the top tor Inliuitry ” read ‘‘Cavalry, 


which remained faithful throughout.’’ 

^ ^ ^ Li V laj^eil 

to win the couHdence ot the peojdu wer(.> successhil, and the niuiioy 
of 1857 passed over the jjrovince like a cloud. Uii the 28ti. May 
two regiments of Bengal lulaiitry and a battery of Bengal Artillery 
mutinied at Xasiiabad. The Euro])eaii re.^iilents, however, were 
Sufficient I \ protect eU oy a regniuuit of Botnbaj Infantry, while a 
detachment of the Merwara Battalion made a foieed march to Ajmer 
and protected [fie Treasiu^y and Magazine Tiiere was no interruption 
of civil government. Tlu' mutinous regiments marcned direct to 
Delhi, and the agricultural classes did cot snare in the re\oit. 

Since tfieii fa mums alone have trounletl tlie district. The more 
noteworthy an^ described in then jiroper place. The opening of the 
Rajputan.i-Malwa Railwav in 1879 ushered in a period of material 
prosperity The p(»pnlatioii of Ajmer city nas nearl\ double , and 
the place will probat)ly voutinae to grow in ^izc and importance. T< e 
district, altiiough sewuvly afibcied by recent famines will, given a 
series of good years, (quickly rccupeiate. Thes. natural calamities 
alone disturb its peaceful progress. 

(b) Merwara- 

The history of Merwara before the occnpation of Ajmer by the 
British authorities in 1818, i.s practically a blank. Hardly anything 
was known ot the country, cxc^ pr that it was a difficult, hill\ tract, 
inhabited by an independent and plundering race, who careu not 
tor agriculture, and who supplied tneir Wdiit- at the expense of the 
surnuinding u rritories. vSawai Jai Singh of Jaipur had iienetraied 
no further than Jhak in an endeavour to subdue the coiintiyg and 
Amir Khan had tailed in an attempt to chas ise the jilundeiers of 
Jhak and Chang. Mr. Wilder the first Superintendent ot Ajmer, 
entered into agreements with the villages of Jhak Shamgarh, Lulwa, 
Kana Khera and Kheta Kliera, the nucleus of what is now Khdlad 
Merwara, binding tin m to abstain from plunder. The pledge, how- 
ever, was little respected, or could not really be enforced by the 
headmen, and in March 1810, a free was detached from Nasirabad 
for the attack of 1 1 iC-?' [/latt's <»[>po>]t]on v\as eiiC’ motered, the 

villages wxu*e taken ‘»in afier ihe other, and ad levell- d to the ground. 
The ndiabitaiits escaped into the adjacent hills. Stiong police posts 
^Yore stationed at Jhik^ Sliumgarh, and Lulwa, 
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In November 1820 a general irisurrection broke ont. The police 
posts were cut off and the men composing them were killed. The 
thorough subjugation of tfie country was then detei mined on. A 
force stronger than the loruier retook Jhak, Lulwa, and Shamgarh, 
and after some coire^pondence with the governments of Udaipur and 
Jodhpur, and after co-operation promised on their part, the force ad- 
vanced into Mewar and Marwar-Menvara to punish the refugees of Jhak 
Lulwa, and Shamgarh, and the men who iiad given them an asylum. 

Borwa was the ffrst village of which possi^ssion was taken, and 
the attack was dieii diiected against Hathun, where a repulse was .sus- 
tained with a loss of three killed and twenty- three wounded. In the 
night, however, the garrison evacuated the fort. The troops then 
marched on Barar and took it after slight resistance. The capture 
of Mandlan and Barsawai^a followed, and a strong detachment was 
then sent against KOt-Kirana and Bagri in Marwar-Merwara. 
The^e Were taken and made over to Jodhpur, and the reverses of 
the Uers reached their culminating point in the capture ol Ramgarh, 
whither most ol their chief men had retreated. These were nearly 
all killed or wounded or taken prisoners, and the remaining strong- 
holds submitted in rapid succession. A detachment of cavaliy and 
inltiitry was lelt at Jluik, and the main body Avithdrew at the close 
of January 1821, the campaign having la>ted three months. Captain 
Tod, m the name of the Rana, undertook the administration of the 
])ortion belonging to MeAvar. He aiipoiated a goA^ernor, built the 
tort ot Todgaih in the centre of the tract, raised a corps of t)00 match- 
lock men for this special service, and began to collect rcA^enue. A 
different policy Avas ])ursued by the court of Jodhpur. The villages 
Avhich had been decidea to belong to MarAvar Avere made over to the 
adjoining Tliakurs: there Avas no controlling authority and no unity 
of administration. Ajmei brought all its share under direct manage- 
ment, but at first the Thiikurs of Masuda and Kharwa Avere held 
responsil'le for the esrablishmeiit of order, under the supeiintendence 
of Air. Wilder, It soon appeared that this triple government Avas 
no government ; the criminals of one portion found security in 
another ; the country became infested Avith murderous gangs, and 
the state of Merwara Avas even Avon>e than before the compiest. In 
these cireum''t:ujces it Avas determined tliat the three portions should 
be brought under the management of one officer, A^ested with full 
authority in civil and criminal matters, and that a battalion of 8 
companie'^ of 70 men each sfould be enrolled from among the Mers. 

Tho negotiations with Udaipur resulted in the treaty of May 1823, 
by Avhicli the management of Mewar-MerAvara, cori-'i sting of 76 
villages, was made over to the British (Government for a period of 
10 years, the Rana agreeing to pay Rs. 1 5,000 a year to cover civil 
and military expenses. In March, 1824, a similar engagement Avas, 
after some difficulty, concluded Oy jMr. Wilder Avith the Jodhpur 
Durbar, it was ananged that t'ue sum of Rs. 15,000 should be paid 
annually on account of ciA'il and military expenses, the Maharana 
and jMaharaja receiving in each case the revenue of their respective 
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portions. In March 1833, the arrangement with Mewar w^as con- 
tinued for a further period of eight years, the Eana agreeing to pay 
Rs 20,000 Ghitori or Rs. 16,000 Kalddr on account of expenses. On 
the 23rd October 1835, the arrangement with Marwar was extended 
for a further period of nine years. The transfer of Jodhpur territory 
was only partial, and many villages were left in the hands of the border 
ing Thakurs, though nominally under the police su])erintoiid nee of 
the Britislr authorities. Twenty villages were made over by the first 
treaty, and by the second treaty some were added, but these lutter 
were returned to Marwar in 1842. About this yenr the agrt'ornents 
of 1833 and 1835 expired, and it became necessary to makti further 
arrangements for their continuance. The Udaipur Durbar ex| tressed 
its wnllingness to allow its villages to remain under British manage- 
ment so long as it might suit the cotjvonicnce of rhe British Govern- 
ment, and the Jodhjjur Durbar expr^^ssed its readiness to do the 
same. But no agreements were executed, arid although an effort 
was made to procure the per’petual cession of theii shares from the 
respective Durbars, it was unsuccessful. On this unsatisfactory 
footing the British administration of Merwara rent ined for many 
years. With Udaipur the question was finally settled in 1883 by 
the following arrangement ; — 

The British Government was to accept the revenues ot Mewar- 
Merwara m full discharge of the Udaipur Siat»*s contributions towards 
the cost of administration of the tract, the expenses of the Mewar 
Bhil Corps and of the Merwara Battalion, and no demand was to be 
made upon the Durbar for arrears of payment, d'he Mah rana wa-; 
specifically assured that his rights of sovereignty over Mewar-Mer- 
wara would be in no wise jn'ejudiced b}^ this arTangement ; and that-, 
should the yearly receipts for the district at any time exceed 
Rs. 66,000, which sum represents the contribution payable by the 
Durbar for the administration of Mewar-Merwara and the expenses 
of the two local corps, the surplus money should be paid in full to 
the Durbar. The Resident at Mewar ^vas to annually report to 
the Durbar the aggregate revenue received fi^om the district. This 
arrangement is still in force. 

In the case of Marwar-Merwara it was many wars also before a 
satisfactory solurion cnuld be effected Eventually in 1885 it uas 
agreed that Jodhpur should retain vs sovereign riL'hts in iis Marv\ar- 
Merwara villages and receive Rs. 3000 a year from them, and that 
in the event of a profit being derived from them by Govern men r, 
the Durbar should receive 40 per cent, of it. On these conditions 
the Government of India have full and permanent administrative 
control over the villages. 

Colonel Hall was the first officer appointed to the charge of the 
newly acquired district, and he luled Merwara from 1823 to 1836. 
He was fettered by no in’^rructions, ;tnd was left to provide for the 
administration of the c<mntrv. His system wa^ simple and paternal, but 
well suited to the needs of the people. Civil and criminal justice 
were administered by p^inchdi/at or arbitration of the assembled 
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elders of the village. If two-thirds of the panchdyat agreed, the 
question was settled. 

The jail was made self-supporting; each prisoner was supplied 
with a seer of barley- meal daily and with nothing else, but if the 
prisoner wished he might furnish his own flour. On his release he 
was obliged to pay for his food and for his share of the jail establish- 
ment as well ns fw any clr>thing that might have been given him, 
and this sv*^tem of reoovering the jail eK])Otises from the tirisoners 
and their relations lasted till Colonel 1 )ixons death, when, on the 
representation of Ca[>tain Bro('>ke it was ab<)li>hed in 1>S58 The 
revenue was collected by an estimate of the crop<. one-third of the 
pi-odiice bein^ the Govornmenr’s share, exc.*pt in some special cases. 
The estimate was made by a writer on the ])art of Government, 
assisted bv the the pifhcdn^. and rho ivvsoectable landowners. 

In calculating the money payment to be made, tlie prices current 
in the countiT for 10 or T2 mih*s round we]‘(.‘ taken and an average 
struck. Cultivators who broke up new land oj’ made wolG received 
leases authorizing diem to hold at ^th and Jth of the produce. The 
headmen of the villages paid Jth. 

This sv'^tem of administration posso^ces historical value as being 
that under which the countzy throve until 1<S51, the year of Colonel 
Dixons I’egnlar settlement. According to competent observers it 
was consistently successful, and to it much of the rapid progress 
made bv the country w-is due Another inqiortant factor in the 
civilization of the pnople w\as the I\rerwara Battalion which was 
raised in 18*22. By -service in its ranks the wild mountaineers 
became brave and disciplined soldiers, anti when they returned home 
they carried the leaven of law-abiding order into the villages. 

Colonel Hall was followed by Cc)lonel Dixon, who ruled Merwara 
until 1842, and thereafter the combined districts of Ajmer and 
Merwara until hi'^ death in 1857 He is still, and deservedly, romem- 
bei'ed by the Merwara people as their greatest benefactor. His 
administration was remarkable for the large number of tanks which 
were built in Merwara for irrigation purposes, and they were all 
entirely dne to his personal energy and enthusiasm. Their good 
effect can hardly be over-estimated. Agriculture became possible 
and profitable, and the area und^u' cultivation increased rapidly. In 
order to make the pt^ople obtain the benefits of their industry and 
to attract traders to Merwara, C- Lionel Dixon founded the walled town 
of Xayanagar, or Beawar, in 1835. Mahajans flocked to it : the enter- 
prise was at once successful ; and the place is now the commercial 
and administrative capital of the district. The founder is probably 
the latest Englishman who has built a fenced city.'' Before he 
died he bad the satGfaction of seeing around him "a people whose 
wants had been supplind, whose grievances had been redressed, and 
who were described as being ‘Anost prosperous and highly favoured.” 

Nothing can speak more plainly to the great social change which 
has been wrought in the inhabitants of Merwara than the deserted 
and ruined state of their ancient villages. These were formerly 
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invanal)ly piTcliL'd upon hills in iiiaccossiblo places for the sake of 
safety from iht.* artack of tlioir f(‘llow-mon and of wild beasts. The 
adoption of habits of industry aud agriculture has rendered the 
retention of such duelliugs alike unnecessary and inconvenient. The 
old villages are nearly deserted and are fast filling into decay. New 
hamlets have sprung up everywhere in the villages, mid the tendency 
to settle near the cultivated land is still on the increase. 

(c) Archaeology. 

Ajmer is rich in objects of areha'ological interest. The most 
important is the mnsipu^ known as the Arrluii-din'L'd-JfurnprCf, or 
“Two and a-half days’ shed.” This, originally a Brahmanical 
temple or college, was convtu’ted into a mos<|ue by order of Aluhammad 
(ihori, the legend being that as he passed the temple, he 
ordered that it shc'Juld be ready for him to pray in on his return in 
two and a-hrdf days. The pillars and the roof <'>f the temple wei^e 
permitted to remain, but the rest of the Hindu portion of the building 
was demolished and inueh of the carving on the remaining pillars 
defaced. A screen or facade of very remarkable beauty was 
eri'ctod, and forms the front of the present moK(|ue, which was sur- 
rounded further by lofty cloisters Avith a tower at each corner of the 
(piadrangle. The eloibters have largely fdlem in, and the surviving 
]>ort.ions of the towers are very imperfect. The facade of the m()S(]Ue, 
however, and the mosque itself are in good preservation, having been 
extensively repaired in Lord Mayo’s \dceroyalty, Avhile considerable 
further restorations Avore carried out in lt>00-]902. The mosque 
is a fcAA" aears only later in date than the Kutab mosque, near 
Delhi, and is one of the best specimens of the mosques of its kind. 

The embankment of the Anil Sagar Lake supports the beautiful 
marble pavilions erected as garden or pleasure-houses by Shah Jahan. 
Of the five original pavilions, four remain in good preservation : the 
remains of the fiftk have been preserved but are very slender. The 
embankment, moreover, Cf.mtains the site of the former Jiamyndvij 
the floor of Avhich still nanains. Of the five marble ])avilions two 
w(‘re at <Ane time built into residencies for British officials, Avhile two 
others were converted into an othce and a library. The houses and 
enclosures Avere finally sAvept aAA’ay in 1900-1902, Avhen the tavo 
south pavilions avcto re-erecte(l, the marble paraj'ot completely 
repaired, and the embankment restored as far as avis practicable 
to its early C{)nflitions. 

The shrine of the Dargrdi KhAvaja Sfihib, ” Avhere is the tomb of 
th(‘ Muhammadan saint Muin-ud-dln Chi.^^hti, is anothm* remarkabh' 
building, and is an ol)j(;ct of ]>ilgrimago to Muhammadans from all 
jjarts of the Avorld. The shrine contains a mosque of Akbar, another 
by 8hah Jahan, and numerous more modern sacred buildings. The 
gateway, though distigured by modern colouring, is picturesque and 
old. The shrine contains the large drums and bra-s candlesticks 
taken by Akbar at the sack of Chit^r, and given by him to the shrine. 
The saint’s tomb is richly adorned Avith gold and silver, but only 
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Muhammadans arc poruiittcd to (Uit-r its ])rcc‘iiicts. The Dargah 
was commcnrcMl in the ixagn ef Shain>-ud-tlhi Altaina^h (circa 
1 : 211 — 1 ' 23 G A.D.) and fiiiidud in th it of Sultan Hiniiawln The 
shrine is voneratiHl and ^isit<nl ])y Iliiidus as well as MndvniiUi:!dars, 

The Ajiiicr FoA vva.-^ Inrilt by tin; Emperor Akbar. It is a masdve 
s([uare building, with lofty octagojnil bastions at f-uch o-a'iior. 'fho 
Fort was used as the residonco rl the Mughal Enj])iToiN diuring ti.cir 
\isit.s to Ajmer, and ^\as the head-yiiarters of tin- administration, 
both in their time and in that of the iMarathus. The mam entrance 
fa(‘('s the city and is loity and im[)osing. It v.as ]n*iv that tlie 
Fdughal Emperors appeared in state, and here tlnat, as recorded bv 
Sir Thomas Ptoe, state (‘riminals were publiely e\ociti»h The 
ground sunamnding tlie Fort lias been lariydy built o\er, and its 
striking appearance is thus considerably impaired. Tlie interior 
was used as a magazine during Eritisli oceiiparion until ISbT, and 
the centre building, now U'^c'd a< olfiet^s, lia^ be<-n .-o much 

altenal that its original shape and jiroporiious are ditticuh to traee 
and restore. With the F<.)it the outer mty walF (_>{ tlio >ami‘ 
])eriod are connected. These surround thv city, and an* piei-et' i bv 
hvc gates named the Delhi, Madai*. Usri, Agra and Tirpolia gates, 
d hese gates were at oiu' time highly decorated, but tlu^ Delhi g.ite 
alone retains any traces of its earlier ornament. 

In the older city, lying in the valley honeath the Tamgaih lull 
and now abandoned, the Xur-chashma, a g uden-housi - used hv 
tlie ^ruglials, still remain-, as do tlio wator lifts laiilt by the 
lulhtors and })re\'iousiy mentioned The Taiagai h Fm t or eitadei 
wliieli defended the (Mibor cit\' i'> in fai r pi'o-ei vat iou. 

Pu-hkar. seven miles north oi Ajmer, is a. VYlobjae 1 piaet <.[' 
]>ilgrimagv, and the great sanctity of it-> liia*. oiiU.Jled. acei,r,[iu / 
to Coloiul Tod, o:ily hy that of Manu-aim\v,u“ hi dhbtd, is due to 
tlie belief that liciv Ei'ahnia ptuTormed the g pheC mid that the 
Saivisvati lus’e n :ipp< ars in Ti\ e s-roims. T e* logeuds *mi* -'ttal with 
these two beliefs may lie ioiind in tht “ Pu-likar Mainima ” of tin* 

“ r<idmrt Puiana.'’ Prahma. pi rplexed a^^ to w]i.*re lie should 

P't/rforni the sacrifice according to the ^^Jda^. as h^.* held im lempit* 
oil earth like other deitio-. As lu* redia-ted, tlie iolus t -11 from his 
liaiul, and he determined that where it tell, there* would he })orform 
lii^ sacriticta dlie lotus rebounding struck tin* earth in three places ; 
water mstied from al! three, and Eralin a, di'sceiiding called tin* name 
ot the place "Pudikar," aflt r the lotu'^. Prahma then colli'cted all the 
gods, and on the jlth day of tlw* bright half of Kartik all \\as 
ivady. Each god and rishi had lii- own s}>ecial duty^ a^signul to 
liim, and Pralima >tood reaaly witli a jai’ of (imrlt on his head. 
The sacrihee, howev er, could not begin until Savitri appeared, and 
sli(* I’l'fused to come witliont Lakshmi, Parvati and Indrani, whom 
Pavan had been sent to summon. On hearing of her refusal 
Biahmfi became enraged and said t<i India, Smirch me out a oirl 
that I may many her and comiuenee the saeritiee, for the jar of 
ararlt v.eighs heavy on my head.” Indra aeeordirigly ^^ent, but 
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found none except a Gujars dauo’hter, whom he purified by passing 
thruugh the body of a cow, and then bringing hor to Brahma told 
what he had d.tme. Vi^linu ijrahinans and cows are in 

realigv identical: y<>u have taken her from the vornb of a cow, and 
this may be c oir^idi nal a ^ccolld hirtli/' Shiva adfal that as she ha(l 
]et^-('d throngh a cow ^he might b(‘ called (lavatri. The Eiuhnirins 
agreed that tim sa'-iitice miglit now and Bralima liaving 

ni.'Uricd (Jayatri and 1 aving eiijoin^'d silence upon her. placed on her 
head the jai* of fM/U d, mnl tin.* cemnioncod. 

Tile sacrihee, Imwes'er, \\a^ s xoi into]'j-Rpted bv a nakt-d man, who 
nppC-Uvd crying, ‘‘ Atmat, almat/' nml Aeli<e ot tiu’ in'^M’ga^ion of 
S]n\a, tiuwv ji dtull iiito saci'iti! lal grouml. When it wcis at- 
teiii[)ted to remove iho >kull, two appeared in [)laoe^ and tlio wliole 
ground gra<lu.t]ly b, 'amo eovori'd witli >kulS. till Shorn, at Bia.hnias 
i-etjUO'.v iinaliv agTo'.-d to remove* them on condition that Ic' sliould 
lia\e a t Miiple at Pmhk.n-, th(*re to hf.‘ woi-^hip}) ‘ 1 uml a* the nanio 
Atmal e'.\ \iL‘. Meanwinie aniimbrr of Brahm \iis, all ugly nv^u, aiwivtol 
from the* ■"^.ikldn. tlioyb-uliod in tlio fiko th-gv l)c‘c m e * hamKomt*, 

and tile ///oTt at which tliL'V hathod, called Sarup ghat, is tin* immr^of 
jdlgaauK^ on the 11th d: i\' of K ra^Ulo On tie* miannig of the 12th 
dad' tlmTInllniiaais came to Brahma and ask- d wlimr- they were to 
bathe. In replv he directed tliom to bathe in tlie Preclii S imsvati. tic* 
.st.ream vldi-h pa'-si*^ bvtlie* Milage* ot Plokran. and n is expkiinel how 
tlm Sarasvah, afua’ di> qipimring iindi'r ground to (* o* px* tlie In* \t of 
tlu* fire which sin* is (*arrving totho *>ea, rc-a})peaLS in five channels in 
the sacred soil of Pu>hkar : how' two of theso mc(*t at A"and, o miPs 
fnun Pnshkar: and how' froni tlie junction tic* river, the*rcafter 
<*alled the Luni, proceeds to tlio >ca. Tlic sacrifice was distiirlx'd 
this <lay by Bh.it tu Bi'ahman, who lot lo^e a siiak“ among thi* Brah- 
mans. Tile I’cptiie coihd itself round Bhrigii Kishi, wlioso son im- 
preent d a came acainst Bhattu tliat he migiit become a snake. 
Bhattu, g'kng to hi^ giand!ath«?r Brahma, wars consoled by the ])roiirSe 
thar he should be* the fuuiid!*r ot tlu 9th oi\lor of snake*^, an<l was 
diM*ctt-Ml li) go to the ATigpalia!-. w'lu.'re he should recrave vrordii]) oa 
the atli diay of tlu* dark 1 alf of Noe ran at tiie pl:m-? calk'd the Xa;*- 
kuiul. 

The sam-iHce proceeded till the 15th, eacli day ha\augits appoint'd 
duti-'s: tor tid,^ day ilu* Pualimaus were dircctr'd to uiiko a circuit of 
the i.det's and to i).ithi.' in " Gayakup.” tlie tank iiow known by tie* 
nanu* of ' Suda Pa .” Slmrt]}' alter tlicii- retuiii Savitri appeaiael, 
greatly inocimeil at the disregard Avhieh had beou sliovrn lo lua*. 
Brahma sought to pcaaty licr, hut to no purpo^o, and slie wa-nt aw.iv 
in a iMge t'> the liili lu alli ot‘ the Like, \vhore i,> her tmi])!'*, 

Afti'r the !{*fjr/o w is ])ortorme<l by Brdima, Pnshkai- b(‘eame so 
holy tluit the givut('-t -^hnicrs by morelv bathing in itaveiit to he*avon. 
Hea\ea b* canu* iiic'jn\"‘nioiirl\ crowdo 1, aiul tlu* g'sls i‘oinp' -lined 
that no man any longv-r reg-irded tlumi or Ins dutv, s> eayv was it to 
get to heaven. Brahma agreed accerdingh tint the litth should 
only be on earth from the llthday d'Ad/'Z/A* to tlie full nu>on, and tor 
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the remainder of the year he promised to remove the tirth to the 
air. Such is the legend given in the Pushkar Mahatma. 

The legends coocerning Pushkar after the yajna of Brahma are 
rather confusing. The virtue of the lake is said to have been forgot- 
ten till it was re-discovered by Raja Nahar Rao Parikar of Mandor, 
who followed a white boar to the margin of the lake, and then, dis- 
mounting to quench his thirst, found on touching the water that he 
was cured of a skin disease. He is accordingly said to have had the 
lake excavated and to have built ghats, Pushkar after this apjiears 
to have come into the possession of Chechi Gujars, for there is a logoiid 
that some 700 years ago, a large body of Sanyasis came to bathe in 
Pushkar ; they disapproved of the Gujars being in possession of tlie 
ghats, killed them all on the night of the De\vali, and turning out the 
Kanphata Jogis, who had become priests of the temples, themselves 
left a representative at each temple. 

There are five principal temples at Pushkar. those dedicated to 
Brahma, Savitri, Badri iShTrayana, Yaraha, and Shiva Atmateswara. 
They are all of comparatively modern construction, for the old temples 
suffered much at the hands of the Mughals, and Aurangzeb here, as 
elsewhere in India, enjoys the reputation of having destroyed many 
temples. A masjid which is still kept up was built by him on the 
site of a temple to Kesha v Rai. The temple of Brahma was built by 
Gokul-Parak, an OswalMahajan of Gwalior, and is said to be the only 
temple dedicated to Brahma in India. The attendants at the tem])le 
are Puri Gosains. The temple of Savitri is built on the north of the 
lake, and was constructed by the purohit ” of Ajit Singh of Marwar. 
The temple to Badri Xarayana was rebuilt by the Thakur of Kharwa 
some 100 years ago. That of Yaraha, or the boar, was demolished by 
Jahangir, and the present temple was built by Bakht Singh of Jodh- 
pur. Goma Rao, subahdar of the Marathas rebuilt the temple of 
Shiva A t mates w ara. 

The town is picturescpiely situated on the lake, with hills on three 
sides ; on the fourth side the sands, drifted from the plains of Marwar, 
have formed a complete bar to the waters of the lake, which has no 
outlet, though filtration through the sand hills is considerable. Bath- 
ing glitits have been constructed nearly all round the lake, and most of 
the princely and wealthy families of Raj pu tana have houses round the 
margin. 

A fair at Pushkar takes place in October or November, and like 
other religious fairs is used as an opportunity for trade. It is attimded 
by about 100,000 pilgrim^, who bathe in the sacred lake. 

Outside Ajmer and Pushkar there are few objects of archaeologi- 
cal interest. In the south-west of the Ajmer district there are seve- 
ral remains of Hindu temples, the age of which is not known. It is 
}) 0 ssible that they date from the time of the Hindu king-s of Toda 
Raisen, the ruins of which lie some 30 miles across the border in Jai- 
pur territory. Baghera and Sakraiii coutain the better known of these 
remains. The fort at Bhinai is a good specimen of the forts built by 
the smaller Rajput Chiefs, 
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The census of 1901 was the sixth of a series, which began in 18G5. 
It was practically speaking a famine census. Nothing can show more 
clearly the vicissitudes of season to which this tract of Eajputana is 
exposed, and their influence on the people, than the extraordinary fluc- 
tuations of the population daring the last forty years, as noted in the 
margin. The year 1872 followed the severe famine of 1868-69, and 
the effects are seen in the reduction of population by over a lakh. The 
census of 1891 was taken after 20 years of unusual prosperity, in which 
the opening of the railway and establishment of Ajmer as a large 
railway centre took place. The reduction in the population of 1901 
is the outcome of the natural calamities of the decade, which included 
two famines, that of 1891-92 and that of 1899-00. 

The square mile density for the province, including urban areas, is 
175*93, as compared with 200 08 in 1891 and 169-9G in 1881. 

As regards density of the rural population, Ajmer and Merwara 
have now chafiged ])Iaces ; ]\Ierwara Iuin the larger figure (136*9 to the 
square ndle): the Ajmer figure is 130. Both are considerably less than 
those of 1891 (lo-l’U Heia\ara, 159-8 Ajmer). The result is probably 
due to the better pliysupie of the Mer }) 0 ])ulation of Merwara, where 
a larger birth rate has consistently obtained since 1872. During the 
actual famines the Mers canu^ an<l remaineal upon relief works more 
readily than the inhibitaiits of Ajmer, and the latter suffered more 
Severely from the epidemics that followed. 

Toe total population in the last ctaisus was 4,76,912 — 2,51,026 
males and 2,25,886 females — di>tributed over four towns and 740 vil- 
lages and living in 1,07,401 ^iccupiiMl houses. The number of peisims 
per house was 4*44. Of the total ])opnlation Ajmer claims 3,67,453, 
of whom the residents in urban areas niimher 1,03,386 and in rural 
areas 2,64,067. In Merwara the urban and rural p(.>pulations are 21,928 
and 87,531 respectively. 

The villages of Ajmer are larger and more com[)act than those of 
Merwara, wliere f>2''2 percent of the population live in hamlets of less 
than 500 inhabitants. In Ajmer the average villnge population is 621, 
ami 46*8 of the rural inhabitants live in villages coutaiiiiug from 500 to 
2,000 perst)iis. In Merwara the average village population is only 278. 
The difiereiice in the physical features of the rwo districts is primar ily 
responsible for this. The 0])eri plains of Ajmer encourage the growth 
of large central villages. In Merwara the small patches of culturable 
land are scattered among the valleys, and are separated from each 
other by rocky and diflicult hill country. Each man likes to live 
where he can keep a watch upon his crops, so every valley has its 
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little hamlet, while the and inaccessible central village, the 

product of an age of war and plunder, is tailing int<') ruins. 

On the whole the 230])ulation of Aj’iner-Merwara has docroa>e(I by 
05,446 since the census of 1<S9], but wUh the exception of Kckri, the 
decrease has taken place entirely in rural areas. 

Of the towns, Ajmer, with a population of 73,839, shows an i^crea^e 
of 4,996, which may be attributed to the rise in the number of work- 
men in the Eailway carriage and locomotive sliops and the influx of 
peoj)le from Native States during the famine. Beawar and Nasiru- 
ba'l, with returns of 21,728 and 22,491 respectively, are almost station- 
ary. Kekri alone with 7,053 show> a decrease of 47. There an* no 
other places treated as towns within the di\lsion. It is doubtful 
whether the decr(*ase in tlie rural pc'^pulation during tlie la^t decadt.* 
can 1)0 attributed to ain^ general moveinont on the j^art of the iiiha- 
bitanrs. The increase in Ajmor city may be due to .some extent to 
an influx of unskilled labounn*.s, wlu^ could no longer get emjloymejit 
upon the land. But such movement would only be tem 2 )oi’ary, and no 
general tendency to desert rural areas could bo deduced fnaa it. The 
decrease in the rural poijiilafion is rather to be accounted for ]/y 
positive causes affecting those who remained in tlu ir villages, e/r., a low 
birth rate and a high death rate. Abnormally high 2 >rices ruled during 
the last half of the decade, during the last three years of which the 
whole or ^rirt of the district was atf *cted by famine, and they cliecked 
the natural growth of the 2)opulatiou : while the fiimim‘S wei'O f)l- 
lowcd by e 2 )idemic diseases, among which that of malarial f\*ver at the 
close <.>f 1900 was l)\' far tlie m(;st cr)ns}>icuous. In that year the re- 
corded fever deaths alone iiiimbored 44,236, and the recorded death 
rate u'ached the un2uecedent(‘d figure of 119'97 per 1,000. 

Considerable immigration is believed to liaw* taken jdace from 
Native States during the famines, but reliable statistics are not avail- 
able. In Merwara the 2 U‘actice of emigration is common among tlie 
]\Jers, but the ]jrompt 2 'U'ovision made f )r tliem in recent famines has 
reduced tlie tendency. During the year 1 80! K 7,038 2)ei‘sons left 3Ierwara 
with 37T78 head of cattle. Most of the emigrants r<*turned, but the 
number of cattle brought back was only 13,868. There is alw ays a 
large stream of emigiation tlirough Merwara from the neighbouring 
Nati\e States whenever there is a scarcity of grain or fodder in l\rowar 
or IMarwar ; the stream ahvavs folio W'S tin* same w'el]-dt*fined routes, 
and the local officials are well accustomed to dealing with it. 

dlie lecord of the poiiulation liy nge i^caif.xls exhibits clearlv the 
effect- of theix'Ci'nt se\erc famines. Tin* infant po[ailatiun of less than a 
year in age in 1891 wa-^ 19,976. In 1901 it w’-as 6, 117, Tliat betw’-een 
one and tw’o years of age fell from 9,555 to 3,11(3. Childnm between 
the ages of 5 and 10 years numbered 52,549 in 1901, w'herc‘as in 1S91 
their numlier was 76,192, It wms the infant population that the 
ffiiijine most heavily affi*etc*d. 

The mean am* of males in 1901 wms 25-53, and had lisen since 1881. 
The mean age of females was 26’27, and Imd also liseu. The figures 
again indicate the heavy mortality among children in the famine. 
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In the munici}>alities of Ajmer, Beawar and Kckri the municipal 
authorities and in Xasirlhad the cantonment authorities, make the 
necessary arran^mTnents for collectiniij and re]>ia’tin;:^ vital statistics, 
under rules saucti<.>ned by tlte L<.)cal Government. In lairal areas the 
police are the reporting ag‘‘ncn. Ah!lage watchmen make re])orts ot 
births and deaths to the ]N)liee stations, while revenue officials 
ir:di‘is) and managers {led nuld‘^s) of tsttiiirdrt O'^tates also submit 
weekly re])orts to the same (|uarter. These i'epi>rts check each othioe 
The weekly tigiuvs are .sent to the Civil SurgMm, Ajmer, who sub- 
mits the monthly statement, through the I’ommissioner, Ajmer-Mer- 
wara, to the Chief Medical Otricer for Eajjmtana. Xo doubt the s\s- 
tem by wliich vitrd statist' cs ar..^ obtaiiual in rural aiva^^ is la) trom 
perfect, but an efficient re])ortiiiL; ageney is \'ory ]i<ir<l to hnd. It has, 
however, received much attimtion ivcendv and is believed to be im- 
proved. The ratio of births per 1.0(H), vliich was -7 7(j in ISsl. ivW 
in 1801 to 2To2, Avhile in lOUi tlie etie(‘‘^ of famine reduced it to 
lOTO IHU* 1,000. The death mte pos^L^'-ses tlu^ saim^ featur ‘S and 
stands at oOTo per 1,000 in lOiJl, against 20'2o in I'SOl ami ‘2:V:V.] in 
1881. Ill 1002 the birtli and death rates })er 1 000 were 30’08 and 
o2'8i) ros[>('cti\ ely. 

The majoritv of deatlis are due to fewa* and bowel complaints. Disease^. 

The death ratt_* from feviu’in ilh)l was 27’45 per 1,000. The fever that 
superven<:‘d upon the famine uas Avidespread and of a vein' tatal cha- 
racter, causing a mortality whieh (cveeeded tliat of tile j'eriod wlien 
the laiirne ]>ro\ailed. Small-]) is a not uuei>mmou e])i‘lemic, but 
the contiiim'd decrease of blindness in rec mt coiisim returns is satis- 
factory, and jioiiits to the steady progi(*<s made y'^ar by ye*ar in vac- 
eiuatioii. Cholera often occur.> at tile commeiiemoent ot tin* rainy 
s-*ason, Idle hmt serioim outbreak was in lOOO l)\s(*nteiy and 
dimrho' i cue very ])revah nt dui-ing the’ rdn>, as al^o rh uia itmm. 

Cases of o])hthaltnia are freijUently met with, i)isee>_*-^ of th_‘S' in are 
Amr\ comiuem: they as-,nnu* Aarioir^ ty]> a and charaeters, fr.)m a corn* 
moll herpetic (‘rujUion to the most inA'eterati* form ffi' rieuri-^y 
and ]memoni i carr\^ off manv ])eo])li.‘ in the cold Avearher. Bods and 
absec'-s js are very prevalent daring the rams, and scurvy is common at 
this smsoii. rtuim a-AVorm is always im.^re (u* less ])ivA'ah*nt, and in 
some wars hundreds td" ]>eo])h* mm atracke<l l)v the maladw Unless 
the Avorm is e.xtracled at an t'aiiy stage, coiisiderablt' irritation and 
intlammation Mqii'rvem.*, and it may ])e Aveeks or months liefore the 
patient iecoAm*rs. 8o far Ajmer--i\leruara has been tortunate in conti- 
nuing practic.dly free from ])lagm‘, in s])it'' of the fact that it has been 
raging in the Punjab, in Bombay ami in the Central Provinces. A 
IcAv imported cas.m have been detectial, but ])rom])t isolation has ])re- 
vented any spread of the disease. Measures have been decided upon 
and AVill be put in force in the ev(*nt of any outbreak, Avhether in rural 
or urban areas. At iire^eiit the iiisp(*(yion of all passengers arriving 
by train in Ajmer is th(‘ only ])rophy lactic measiin* in operation. 

There are 2,ol,02<> males and 2,2.5,88o females in the division gex and Civil 
according to the PJOl census. The proportion of females to males is condition. 
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higher among the Hindus than among Muhammadans, and taking all 
religions the [)roj)ortion is higher in Ajmer than in Merwara. Among 
selected castes the proportion of females to males has been found to 
be lowest in the castes of high socinl status. 

The unmarried population is 1,76,3»)8 and the married 2,32,020, 
while widowers and widows number 20,614 and 47,040 respectively. 
There has betn a decline in the number of married persons and in- 
crease in the number of widowed since 1891, duo to the calamities 
of the decade. The seasons of marriage among the Hindus are deter- 
mined by astrological considerations. As a rule marriages are avoid- 
ed during the lainy season, as it is believed that the gods are 
asleep in those months. But among Rajputs the festivals of Janinn- 
Asht<rini,Bi^s<nii PancJtm RddJm AAdu m i o t^lAl'ln^y TiJ are deemed 
propitious for marriage, (iujai's and Jats also marry on certain spe- 
cified festivals. Among the Jats marriage is not allowed within the 
same gof^ and generally takes place later in life than in Upper 
India. A cocoanut and a rupee, einblems of fertility and wealth, 
are sent to the house of the bride. There the brotherhood is collect- 
ed, and the contract is conclu<]ed by throwing the cocoanut and the 
rupee into the lap of the bride. The day is then fixed by the bride’s 
parents, and the hrnrlf which consists geneiall} of 25 to 30 num, 
reaches ihe village in the evening. At the appointed time the bri<le- 
groom proceeds to the bride’s house in red clothes and wdth a swmrd 
in his hand. A frame of wood called a torrni is fixed over th(3 door, 
and this the bridegroom strikes with his sw( 3 rd and enters the house. 
All castes put up wOiich is a cross-barred frame resembling a 

wicket, and the custom is probably a relic of the marriage by con- 
quest. When the bridegroom has cntereel the house, the Brahman 
causes him and the bride to go round a fire lit in the centre of the 
couityard. This is the ceremony called phera and is the only one 
used. On the second day there is a feast, and the bridal party then 
disperses. The bridegroom s father spends about Rs. 200, the bride’s 
father nearly as much, and the subsequent grjv.vcc, when the bride’s 
fixther gives turbans to his son-indaxv and i*elatives, costs him about 
Rs. 150 m<*re. 

Among the Jats — as among the Gujars, Malis and all the tribes of 
3Ierwara — widow marriage is the rule and is called A man 

cannot marry his younger bi other’s widow', but may marry the wudoxv 
of his elder brother. The younger brother has the first claim on the 
widow’s hand, hut if he does not marry her, anyone in the got may 
do so. It is probably a ndic of the now^ obsolete custom of aiyogii, 
which obtained in Yxdic times. No disability of any kind attar h‘.‘s 
to the children (>f vato marriage: young widow's are marri(Ml (»fi' bv 
th eir husband’s relations, xvho take money from the second husbaml. 
In the early accounts of the Mers the custom is stigmatized as revolt- 
ing. under the name of sale of w’omcn. As a mattm* of fact, grown up 
widows choose for thenisolvt\s, though w'heii thry do the pato-luujoi 
generally orders a certain suu] to be paid to th (3 deceased husband’s 
relations. These orders are often contested and are not enforced in 
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the courts. It must, moreover, be noted that a widow cannot contract 
a valid ndta marriage except with a man of her own caste. If a 
widow chooses to remain so, she is not forced to marry, and in all 
castes a widow who has no sons retains her deceased husband’s pro- 
perty till her death or re-marriage. She cannot mortgage except 
to pay her husband’s funeral expenses, his debts, or to marry her 
daughter. The condition of widows under this custom is infinite- 
ly preferable than if they were forced to remain unmarried all 
their lives. Colonel Hall has recorded that, while he was com- 
plaining that women were sold as sheep, the women themselves 
so far from considering it a grievance, Avere flattered by the pay- 
ment of a high price as a testimony to their beauty and useful- 
ness. The Muhammadan law permits re-marriage of widows, but 
curiously enough the Muhammadan Khadims (Sayyids) of the Dargah 
Khwaja Sahib at Ajmer follow the custom of the superior Hindu 
classes. Rajputs and Brahmans do not practice ndta. With Raj- 
puts the custom of sati used to be optional, but it is now obsolete. 
Infant marriage is very restricted and polygamy is rare. Among 
Rajputs the marriageable age of a bride, as fixed by the rules of their 
Sabha, is 14 years, and that of the bridegroom 18 years. The rules 
are enforced by the SahJta, and any contravention of them is punished 
by fine. Divorce is only allowed among Muhammadans, according to 
their la\vs. The proportionate number of unmarried Muhammadans 
exceeds that of the Hindus. 

Formerly large sums of money were wasted at marriages and 
similar festivals. But in 1891 rules were drawn up with a view to 
reducing such expenses among the Mer zamvnddrs in Merwara. A 
reasonable scale of expenditure was laid down for all ceremonies, and it 
is believed that an improvement in the direction of economy is being 
effected. 

Among the Mer clans inheritance through the mother prevails. 
In the event of there being sons from Uvo or more wives, the property 
is divided per ccq^ita of the wives and not per capita of the sons. 
In Ajmer primogeniture is recognized among the Rajputs. 

Education generally has receded since 1801, the number of literate 
males per 1,000 having fallen from 108*3 to 103*7. Female education 
is still insignificant, but a slight increase is recorded. According to 
the last census there are 30,16() literate males and 1,922 literate 
females. The numbers of males and females literate in English are 
4,152 and 046 respectively. In English education only has a consi- 
derable extension taken place during the last decade, and it has been 
entirely among the native ])opulation. The decline in education 
other than English is due to the recent famine, in which many village 
schools were closed while the children were on relief works. The 
heavy- mortality in 1900 among children of a school -going age has 
also affected the figures. The Jains, who include the extensive trading 
communities of Ajmer and Bcawar, predominate among the literates, 
and after them come the Brahmans. In Ajmer education is consi- 
derably more extended than in Merwara, 
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Local dialects and Hindi form the luriguago of the great bulk of 
the population. Whether the former are off-shoots of Hindi or 
whether they and Hindi are derived from a common ])arerit may be 
ascertained from experts. The dialects are rough and difhcnlt to 
understand, and are used by a largely illiterate and backward popu- 
lation. 

Of the various castes, Biahmans come first on the list of social 
precedence. They number 25,045, or G'5 per cent, of the Hindu 
population of the province. The Panch Dravid Brahmans have the 
highest rank socially but are few in number. Panch Gaudas come 
next. They number 11,583 persons and include, among others, the 
Gaudas, Kanaujias and Saras wats. The Gaudas again include six 
castes, locally known as the Chhauayatis. These are Gaudaa, 
Daymas, Gujar Gaudas, Parikhs, Sikhwfds and Khaiidelwals. 
Daymas do not follow the marriage rules of the shd^stni^^ but rather 
those of the Mahajans and other castes. Sumo Brahmans of Mer- 
wara eat meat and have no dealings with other Brahmans. They are 
not generally culti viators, but hold revenue free land in nearly every 
village. As none of their caste sub-divisions arc pjeculiar to Ajmer- 
Merwara, a full description of them is beyond the scope of this article, 
and belongs rather to the Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

The Vaishyas, or Mahajans are the most numerous class of the 
community and number 37,027, or 7*8 per cent, of the total ])opuIa- 
tion of all religions. Their principal sub-divisions are the Oswals, 
who trace their birth-place to Osa-nagri in Marwar, and the Agar- 
wals, who derive their name from Agarseri, who lived at Agroda in 
Hariana. Other Vaishya castes are the Masheshwaris and Bijbargis. 
The Seths of Ajmer are the leading members of this portion of the 
community, whose occupation is trading. They arc generally well 
off, but during the last famine Mahajans came on relief works in 
both Ajmer and Merwara. This shows how severely they were 
affected, and gives some clue to the decrease in their numbers since 
the 1891 census. 

Kayasthas have been classified as a caste allied to Ksliatiyas, 
Rajputs and Khattris. Some of them w^ear the Brahmanical thread. 
They number 2,620, and their chief sub-divisions are Mathur, Bhat- 
nagar, Shrivastava, and Saksena. They are much employed in offices 
and educational establishments. 4'here are three distinct families 
in Ajmer, knowm by the names of their — Ajmer, Ramsar 

and Kekri — and these acknowledge no relationship. They have been 
hereditary kdnilngoes since the time ot the Emperors, and hold about 
1,000 acres of revenue free land, along wuth certain perquisites from 
jdg^r and istimrdri villages. 

Among the land-owning castes, the highest socially are the Rajputs. 
But they hold hardly any land except on bham and istimrdri tenures. 
The great majority of proprietors belongs to other castes. No Rajput 
will touch a plough unless forced by hard necessity to do so ; and 
the crown tenants, as well as the tenants of the jdgir estates, are 
mainly the descendants of the ancient cultivators of the soil who have 
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keld their land in all the dynastic changes through which Ajmer has 
passed. Where every man who dug a w^ell became owner of the land 
irrigated therefrom, and w^here a cultivator without a w’ell is consi- 
dered a w^aif, with no tie to bind him to the village where he may 
reside, the land-owning castes must be nearly co-extensive with the 
cult iva tin cf castes, and such is found to be the case. Of the 195 
Ajmer khdlsa villages, 52 are held by Jats, 41 belong to Mers, 35 
to Gujars, 4 to Kajputs, 4 to Merats, 6 to Chit as, 2 to Desw’ali Musal- 
mans ; 8 castes hold one village each — Mali, Sayyid, Path an, Mughal, 
Banjaras, Ahir, Fakir and Christian. In the remaining 43 villages 
there is no exclusive caste ownership ; the principal castes in these 
villages are 14 in number — Malis, Telis, Mers, Merats, Deswalis, 
Gujars, Brahmans, Kajputs, Mahajans. Kayasthas, Kharols, Ahirs, 
Kebaris and Rogars. The remaining land-owming castes have few 
reprcsentatives, and are scattered over many villages. 

The four villages belonging to Kajputs are Arjanpura Jagir, Arjan- 
pura Khalsa, Gola and Khori. The two former belong to Gor Raj- 
puts, the tw^o latter to Rah tors. This exception, however, only proves 
the conclusion of the foregoing paragraph. Arjanpura Jagir was 
given on condition of protecting the road, and assimilates to a hhuin 
tenure. Arjanpura Khalsa stands quite alone as the only zaminddri 
tenure in the district, with the exception of Muhammadgarh, w^here 
the tenure has been created by ourselves. Gola was held on istlm- 
rari tenure till shortly before the establishment of British rule. Khori 
was originally a Mer village, but the Rahtors held a large amount 
of hltdm in it, and gradually turned out the Mers. In short, where 
Rajputs hold jdgir or khdlsa land, it will generally be found that it 
is the relic of a talukdar tenure, or of a jdglr or of an encroach- 

ment by hhiimids. All the istimrdrddrs of Ajmer are Rajputs, and 
they constitute the native aristocracy of the district. 

Rajputs are returned in the census papers at 15,430. It is a 
curious fact, illustrative of the great vicissitudes of early times, that 
though Ajmer w^as held for over four hundred years by the Chauhans, 
there are now^ comparatively few in the province. They must be 
looked for in Haraoti, in Ahvar, and in the desert of Xagar Parkar, 
whither they have been pushed by the Rahtors, who have occupied their 
place as the ruling tribe, and who in numbers, wealth and powder 
greatly preponderate over the other Rajput clans in the district. 
These are three in number — Gor, Sesodia, and KachhwTiha, and it 
wall be convenient to consider thetn in the order of their arrival in 
the province, for a definite date can be fixed for the arrival of each. 

In the time of Prithvi Raj Chauhan (circa 1190 A.D.) Raja Bach Raj, 
and Ruja Bawan, Gor Rajputs from Bengal, came to Ajmer on the 
customary pilgrimage to Dw^arka. Prithvi Raj engaged the brothers 
in an expeditinn against Daya Singh of Nagaur which was successful, 
and subsequently each of them married a daughter of Prithvi Raj. 
Raja Baw^an settled at Kuchaw^an in Marwar ; Raja Bach Raj remained 
in Ajmer. In course of time Junia, Sarwar, Deolia and the a<ljacent 
country fell into the hands of the Gor Rajputs, and to the head of 
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the clan Humayun gave a mansah of Ks. 7,000. In the time of Akbar 
Raja Bithal Das founded the town of Rajgarh, and called it after the 
name of his grandson, Raj Singh. The son of the latter took Srinagar 
from the Ponwar Rajputs, who have now disappeared from the 
district. This, however, was the climax of the prosperity of the 
Gor Rajputs, for soon afterwards they were ejected from Rajgarh 
and all their territory by Kishen Singh Rahtor. After 25 years of 
dispossession Gopal Singh recovered Rajgarh, and the Gors were in 
possession when the country fell into the hands ot the Marathas. 
The latter in 1817 resumed Rajgarh and the 12 villages attached 
to it, as the Raja was unable to pay a contribution ot Rs. 10,000 
fauj kharch. On the establishment of British rule these villages 
were returned on the condition of payment of nazcir ana ; but as the 
nazardna was not, or could not be paid the whole was resumed with 
the exception of one small village, Kothaj, and remained hluiha until 
1874, In March of that year the town of Rajgarh was presented by 
Government in jdglr to Raja Davi Singh, the representative of this 
ancient but fallen house. The Gor Rajputs hold land in 14 villages. 
The descendants of Bithal Das are jdglrddrs of Rajgarh and Kothaj 
and hhumids of Danta and Jatia. -Bithal Das had 5 brothers, whose 
descendants are the iHiimrarddrs of Manoharpur and the UiUimids 
of Sanod, Nandla, Nearan, Lavera, Dodiana, and Jharwasa. The des- 
cendants of Raja Bawan are jdgirddrs of Arjunpura Jagir, are owners 
and hhumids of Arjunpura Khalsa, and hold bhum in Tabiji. 

It is unnecessary in this place to give a detailed history of the 
Rah tors, the great conquering race which, in the year 1 194, aban- 
doned the ruined capital of Kanauj and founded a kingdom in the desert 
of Marwar Such an account belongs more properly to the Gazetteer 
of Jodhpur. There are 4,609 Rahtors in Ajmer- Merwara. All the 
talukdars of Ajmer, with the exception of the Thakiir of Manoharpur, 
the Thakur of Sawar and his relations, and the Chitas of Merwara 
descent, who hold 4 villages on istimrdr tenure, are Rahtors, and have 
their descent from Sivaji, the founder of the monarchy. Of the 109 
bkilm holdings in the district, 83 are held by Rahtors, nearly all the 
younger sons and brothers of the istimrdrddrs. The Rahtors of Ajmer 
have the same characteristics as their brethren in Marwar. Their 
physique is not remarkable ; they are still warlike and indolent, and 
great consumers of opium. Each man carries at least a dagger, and, 
except under extreme pressure, none will touch a plough. 

Sesodia Rajputs hold the fargana of Sawar at the south-eastern 
extremity of the Ajmer district on istimrdr tenure, and the estate 
is a portion of a grant made by Jahangir to Gokal Das, who is said 
to have received 84 wounds in the service of the Emperor. There 
is a family of Sesodias who are bhilmids in Nepoli. These are the 
only Sesodias in the district. 

The Kachhwaha Rajputs, like the Sesodias, are to be found in the 
villages adjoining their respective States of Jaipur and Udaipur, and 
hold bhum in 5 villages. They are found principally in the villages 
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of Harmara and Tilaurnia in the extreme north of the Ajmer district. 
Their number was returned as 666 at the last census. 

Eajputs differ from other high-caste Hindus, in that they are 
exogamous so far as their different clans are concerned. A Kahtor 
will not marry a Kahtor, but will take his wife from the Sesodias or 
Kachhwahas. 

The Jats were numbered at the census at 27,952. They are first- 
rate agriculturists, and possess a fine physique. They, with the Gujars, 
a»e the original cultivators of the sod. Nearly the whole of the 
Ramsar pargana belongs to them. They are settled in Kekri and 
in the best villages of the Ajmer and Eajgarh parganas. Tabiji, 
Saradhna, Makrera, J othana, Eudh^Yara and Pecholian belong to 
Jats. In the Beawar talisil they hold 7 villages, chiefly in and about 
the old town of Beawar, adjoining the Ajmer district, for they never 
penetrated far into Merwara, and are not to be found in the Todgarh 
tahsiL They are divided into three main families, Puniyo, Sishmo, 
and Harchitral, but their gots are more than a hundred. They 
hold no revenue free land nor any bhTvm ; they have in Ajmer double 
as much land as the Gujars and pay three times as much revenue, 
partly no doubt owing to their having monopolized the chief villages, 
but principally to their greater energy in making wells and improving 
the land. 

The Gujars hold 35 villages in all parts of Ajmer district and 
4 in the Beawar tahsll, where they are settled in the outlying villages 
of Jetgarh, Bhairon Khera, Pillani and Sheonathpura. They are 
returned in the census at 36,278. They are careless cultivators and 
devote their energies to grazing cattle. Those who live in or near 
Ajmer sell milk and butter in the town. Their customs are identical 
with those of the Jats, but the Gujars of Merwara folioAV the inheri- 
tance laws of the Mers. Gujars and Jats will eat together. Their 
chief men are called Mir. 

The Merwara clans consisting, as classified at the last census, of 
Rawats 32,209, Mers 21,649 and Merats 8,554, are supposed to be 
descended from a common ancestor. Their sub-divisions present 
peculiar features and deserve special notice. 

They do not claim to be, nor do they appear to have been the 
original inhabitants of Merwara. Of these last, however, little is 
known. The country must have been an impenetrable jungle, and 
the majority of the sparse inhabitants were probably outlaws, or 
fugitives from neighbouring States. The caste of Chandela Gujars 
is said to have dwelt on the hills about Chang; the hills near Kalin- 
jar, Saroth and Bhailan are assigned by tradition to the Brahmans. 
On the east side, on the Borwa hills, the caste of Bhatti Eajputs 
is said to have been located, w'hile the southern portion of the 
Todgarh tahsil was occupied by Minas. There is a tradition that a 
Bhatti Rajput, Ajit Singh, bore the title of king of Merwara. 

Mer, wdiich can be used promiscuously for all inhabitants ofMerwara, 
means a ‘‘hill man.'’ It is not by origin a caste or tribe name, bub 
signified the dweller on this portion of the Aravalli range. The 
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two main tribes of Merwara are known by the appellation of Chita 
and Barar, each class traditionally divided into 24 gots, but new 
gots are constantly being formed which take the name of their 
immediate ancestor, and there are now many more. 

Colonel Tod (“ Rajasthan,"’ Volume I, page 680) asserts that the 
tribes of Chita and Barar are Minas, and the traditions of the people 
themselves point to a Mina ancestry. Both tribes claim a common 
descent from Prithvi Raj, the last Chauhan king of Ajmer, and the 
story is that Jodh Lakun, the son of Prithvi Raj, married a girl of 
the Mina caste, who had been seized in a marauding raid near Bundi, 
supposing her to be a Rajputni. When he discovered his mistake 
he turned her and her two sons, Anhui and Anup, away. The exiles 
wandered to Chang in Beriwar, where they were hospitably enter- 
tained by the Gujars of that place. Anhui and Anup rested one 
day under a bar or fig tree, and prayed that if it were destined 
that their race should continue, the trunk of the tree might be rent 
in twain. The instant occurrence of the miracle raised them from 
their despondency, and the splitting of the fig tree is a cardinal event 
m the history of the race, according to the following distich : — 

“ Charar se chita bhayo, aur Barar bhayo Bargbat, 

Shakh ek se do bhayo, jagat bakliani jat,” 

From the sound ‘‘charar ” (the noise which is suppo<=^ed to have reached 
Anhal from the splitting tree) the Chitas are called, and the clan 
Barar from the splitting of the fig tree. Both are descended from 
one stock. The world has made this tribe famous. In following the 
distribution of the clans, it is necessary again to bear in mind that 
there are 41 Mer villages in Ajmer, 214 in the Beawar tahsU, and 
85 in the Todi^arh tahsil. 

Anhui settled at Chang in the north-west of JJerwara, atid his 
descendants in course of time exterminated the Gujars, who had given 
an asylum to Anhui and his mother. The clan waxed strono- and 
multiplied, and gradually occupied all the strong places of Merwara, 
where they founded the villages of Jhak, Shamgarh, Lulwa, Hathun, 
Kukra, Kotkerana, Xai and others. They appear to have held the 
remaining Mers in subjection, for they enumerate 16 castes of Mers, 
who, they say, used to pay them one-fourth of the produce of the soil', 
and of ail plundering expeditions. The clan now holds 117 entire 
villages in Beawar, besides portions of 53, and 10 entire villages in 
the Todgarh including the i)argan a of Kotkerana. In Ajmer 

there are 21 entire hhaUa, ^mljdgir villages belonging to Chitas, and 
they are to bo found in all the Ajmer villages except four. 

Ot tiie sub-divisions of the clan, by far the most important and 
numerous is thar of the Merats, a term which is generally used as 
synonymous with Muhammadan Mer, but which is a patronymic 
derived from Mera, the common ancestor of the Kathats and Gorats. 
Harraj, grandson of Mera, a Chita in the reign of Babar, took service 
under the Emperor at^ Delhi. During a night of terrific rain 
he remained firm at his post as sentry, with his shield over his 
head. The Emperor, to whom the matter was reported, is related 
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to have said : In the Marwar tongue they call a brave soldier Katha; 
let this man be henceforth called ivatha/' Harraj soon after became 
a convert to Islam and is the progenitor of all the Kathat Merats, a 
very large family, who hold 78 villages in Beawar, including all the 
principal places to the north and east of the tahi^iL Gora was 
brother of Harraj, and his descendants are Hindus, and hold 21 
villages in the centre and south-west of Beawar, of which Kalinjar 
and Kabra are the chief. The Gorats spread southwards, and have 
occupied 13 villages in the north of Todgarh ; one village in Ajmer, 
]^^akhopura, belongs to them. The Kathats, the most pushing 
all the Chitas, spread noith wards, and hold of the 21 Chita villages 
in Ajmer. There they formed new gotSj of which the Bahadur 
Khani, generally called 2:Kfr excellence Ghilas, is the principal. 
Besides the khdlsa and jd(jir villages, 4 villages m Ajmer ])roper are 
held by Kathats on istiiavd)n tenure, viz., Xausar, Rajosi, Ajaisar and 
Kharekhri. The villages were given them b}^ the Mughal Emperois 
for protection of the city of Ajmer and the adjacent passes. The 
chief men of the Kathats and Gorats call themselves Thakurs, but in 
Beawar, the chiefs of Hathun, Chang and Jhak, who are Kathats, are 
called Khans. Of the remaining sub-divisions of Chitas, the most 
important are the Laget, vvdio hold (i villages in Beawar, and the 
Nanset, who own the villages of Bargaon, Palran, Pharkia, Manpura, 
and Hathibata in Ajmer, besides portions of several others. Other 
gots which may be mentioned are the Rajoriya and Bedariyat, the 
former holding 3 villages in Ajmer, and the Bajriyat Borwara, 
Biladiya, Pithrot, Balot and Nadot, who possess a village or parts of 
several. The other live scattered throughout Merwara. 

Anup, the brother of Anhal, settled in Todgarh, and founded the 
Barar clan. His descendants, less enterprising than the Chitas, have 
remained in Merwara, and are not to be found in Ajmer. They hold 
11 villages in Beawar, the most important of which are Kalikankar, 
Sendra, Bailan and Khera Sangnotan. They occupy the whole of 
the south of the Todgarh tLihsll and 48 entire villages. They are 
more unsophisticated, honest and straightforward than the Chitas. 
They call themselves Eawat, a petty title of nobility, and do not like 
being called Mers. Their chief men are called Rao, of whom the 
principal are the Rao of Kukra and the Rao of Barar. 

All these Chauhati Minas, with the exception of the Kathats, 
are nominally Hindus. Formerly Kathats and Gorats ate together 
and nothing was forbidden food to either. But the tendency towards 
division is growing. Chitas and Barars used to interinaiTy, but a 
feeling has sprung up against it, and recently the Rawats have agreed 
to forbid it. The Merats of Ajmer have discarded the dhoti, 
although it is still worn by their brethren in Merwara. Among all 
Merats the Muhammadan nikdh form of mamage is now almost 
universal. The estrangement between them and the Rawats appears 
destined to grow wider, but the customs of the two clans regarding 
inheritance, adoption, re-marriage of widows and similar matters are 
Still identical 
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Among the Merwara tribes which boast other than a Chauhan 
Mina ancestor, the most important are the two which claim descent 
from Dharanath Powar or Pramar, who founded the city of Dhara- 
nagar in Mar war before the Pramar Eajputs were obliged to give 
way before the Gehlots and Rah tors. Tradition says that Rao Bohar, 
a descendant of Dharanath, came and settled at Rudhana, in the 
extreme south of the Beawar^xu’yo, /?<«. From this place his descend- 
ants spread and founded the adjacent villages of Biliawas, Jawaja 
Bihar, Bark och ran, Rawatmal, Lnsani in the Beawar tahsil, and 
Akhayjitgarh Naloi and others in tlie Todgarh tah-'sU, The tribe is 
divided into six gois — Dclat, Kallab, Doding, Boya, Kheyat, and 
Pokhariya. Of these, the Delat is the most numerous, and holds 
14 whole vilDges in Beawar and 5 in Todgarh. The Kallat clan 
hold only 1 village, Kalatankhera in Beawar, while the others have 
no entire village in Merwara. The Delats ap})ear to have pushed 
the other members of the tribe out of Merwara, who thereupon 
settled near Ajmer, and specially in the jxf. rgamt of Pushkar. There 
are 11 villages in Ajmer held by this tribe, and they hold parts of 8 
others. The Dodings hold Bari a, Madarpura and Owarri ; to the Boya 
clan belong the villages of Hokran and Gudhli ; Khwajpura and 
Kanakhera belong to the Kheyats, and the Pokhariya clan hold the 
villages of Pushkar, Ganahera, Naidla, and Naulakha. The men of 
this tribe affect the name Rawats, and return themselves as such at the 
census. They are an industrious race, generally taller and better 
built than the Chauhan Minas. Kathats will not give their daughters 
in marriage to this tribe, but will take wives from them, and they 
intermarry freely with Hindu Chitas and Baiar and other Mer clans. 

The second tribe which claims descent from Dharanath is that of 
the Moti Rawats, who hold 14 villages in the pargana of Bhailan. 
They own two villages, Fabahpur and Bhojpur in Beawar, and only 
scattered representatives of the tribe are met with in Ajmer. The 
pargana of Bhailan is supposed to have been originally inhabited 
by Brahmans. A descendant of Dharanath, Rohitas by name, came 
and lived at Baghmal as an ascetic in a cave in the hill now called 
Magatji. A Banjara was passing near the hill with his wife, and 
deserted her at this spot; she lived for some time with the Jogi. and 
then descending the hill sought the protection of Khem Chand 
Brahman in Bamanhera, and in his house was delivered of twin sons, 
of whom one remained in Bhailan, and the other in Marwar. In the 
fifth generation one Magat was born, who expelled the Brahmans from 
Bhailan. The hill, which was the cradle of the race, was named after 
him, and he is still venerated by the Metis. A fair is held on the hill 
in September, at which time the hero is believed to traverse the 12 
villages of Bhailan in the twinkling of an eye. 

After the sack of Chi tor by Ala-ud-din, two brothers, Rajputs of 
the Gehlot clan, fled to Borwa in the Saroth ^Kirgana, where they 
intermarried with Minas. The tribe descended from them is divided 
into 16 clans, of which the most important are the Godat, Medrat, 
Kachi, Pinga, Baniyat, Lahr, Balot and Dhankal They hold 11 
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entire villages in all parts of Beawar, 1 village, Kukar Khera, in Tod- 
garh, and are fonrd in 23 other \illages in Alerwara. In Ajmer they 
own 6 villages, Parbatpnra, Ansan, Mayapnr, Lachmipiir, Bora], and 
Amba Masina. They consider ihem^elves Surajbansi Rajputs, and 
call themselves Eawat. Like the tribes of Puar origin, they inter- 
marry with Hindu Chauhan Minas. Merats will take wi\es from 
them but will not give them their daughters in marriage. 

The Balai caste holds 4 villages in Beawar, Jats and Gujars hold Other Tribes. 
11, and Narsingpura and Dungar Khera belong to Mahajans. The 
remaining inhabitants of Merwaia belong to a few scattered clans 
who pass under the general designation of Mer, and who as usual 
claim to be descended from Rajputs, but have no clear history. The 
Pataliyat clan claims to be of the stock of the Bhatti Rajputs of 
Juisalmer, and hold <me village, Baria Xaga, The Chaurot ciaim the 
same descent and own one village, Kalikaiikar Kishanjiura. They 
arc also found in Muhanpura in Ajmer, The Bach Mers inhabit 
Raj pur Buchan, ami are found in a cuuple of villages in Ajmer. The 
Bhar.sal clan live in the village of Ramkhera Dhaiiar, and are to be 
met wit la in Kotra, Sedaria, Bhawanikhera and Kishanpura in Ajmer. 

The Kharwal Mers live in Nay an agar and Fatahpur 2nd, and the 
headman of the town of Beawar is of this caste. Mamnots, Selots, 

Banats, and Bannas live scattered in a few villages. 

Of the other castes in Ajmer-Merwara, the IMalis number lo,<S52. 

They arv good cultivators and hold the greater part of Kasha Ajmer. 

A peculiar caste, Kir, very few in number, devotes its attention to the 
cultivation of me Ions. The Rebfiris, also few, breed camels and 
cultivate rice. The menial castes are Bhangis, Balais and Re gars. 

Balais are the must numerous, numbering 22,350, and coiisid^u' them- 
selves superior to the Regars, whi^ correspond with the Chaiuars of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Alinas, ^Saiisis and Bhiis are 
the thievish classes, but none of tlieiu are numerous in the district. 

The names of the remaining castes p«.>iiit to the occupation of each — ■ 

Kuiiihars Qjotters) number 1L,24<S: Klialis (carpenters) aiv 6,373; 

Ohakars and Uarogas (domestie servants^, 6,033 ; Nais (barbers), 6,346 ; 
and Chainars tanners), 10,350 ; Durzis (tailors), Dhobis (washermen), 

Kahars (bearers), Lolife (blaeksmitlis), >Sunars (goldsmiths), Telis 
(oilmen), are below 5,0U0 ; Bliats (bards), Chippas (chintz [uiuteis), 

Ivharols (salt workers), are below 2,000: Dhulis (drummers), Gadaris 
(.shepherds), Lakheras (variiishers), Raiigrez (dyers), Tamoblis (pan 
sellers), are below 1,000; Beldars (diggeis), Bharbujas (grain ]>archers), 

Ghosis (milk and butter sellers), Halwais (eoiifectiuiiers), Kalfils (liguor 
sellers), Silavats (masons), Sikligars (steel sharpeners), and Thatheras 
(braziers), arc under 500 in number. 

Of the Muhammadans 31,072 are classed as >Sheikhs ; Sayuds arc 
5,703 ; ^lughals 2,737 ; while Patlians are numbered at 11,043. The 
latter two classes are scattered over the district, a large pro])ovtioii 
being in the native army and the police. The remaining Mifferent 
classes number 20,571. DoswrilD (1,442 )4iold two villages in the north 
of Ajmer and say they are Rajputs, who wore converted in the time 
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of Shahab-iid-dm. One villao'c, Muhammad o^arh, bolono’s on zurarn- 
dari tenure to a Pathan. The Baiijaras, who live in Ghegal are 
Musalmans, and were, they say, converted at the same time on the 
Deswalis. The Musalmans in the districts arc chietly the attendants 
on the Muhammadan shrines, and ino^i of them hold revenue-free land 
in the jdglr villages attached to these institutions. They are generally 
poor and idle. 

Hindus constitute the bulk (7977 })er cent) of the population. 
These include the Mers, who return theni'-elves as nindu>. The 
collective numbers of those who follow the JBrahinanical faith lias 
fallen from 4,30,831 in 1891 to 3,80,453 in 1901. The agricul- 
tural and labouring classes who siitiered most in the famine come 
within the category. The Jains, wIkj now number 19, 9:^2 ]ia\e 
decreased by 7,017 since 1891, but the decrease probably chietly 
due to incorrect enumeration. The MuliamnuKlan po2)ulatioii 
numbers 72,031 or 15T per cent, of the Avhole Residing chitRy 
within the urban areas, they were less affected by the fiujiue^ than 
the Hindus. The Christians number 3,712. The Aiya SamaJ claims 
3()6 members, and the district also contains 204 Sikhs and 1 01 Par:^is. 

The principal sects of the Hindus are the Vai^hna\as, or worshippers 
of Vishnu, the Shaivas, or worshippers of Shiva, and tlu' Shakta^, or 
worship])ers of the Shaktis, who are the female as.st^ciates or active 
“Powers’’ of the members of the Hindu Trinity — Brahma, ViNhnu and 
Shiva. Manu’s Code is taken as the theoretical standard of right and 
wrong, but is not strictly followed in all its ajjplications. Life in this 
world is considered as being cme of 84,00,000. But whether all aiv 
eventually absorbed in the supreme being, or whether some will gain 
Fa7/iatnf//(Heaven)and others be relegated to A"^fOY7r(Hell ), is doubtful. 
The Jilts worship a variety (jf Cods, including 3Iata and i\lahadeo, but 
their chief object of veneration is Tejaji, whose legend is as I'ollow's: — ■ 
Teja was a Jat of Karnfda, near Xagaur, who lived 890 vears ago, and 
had been married at Rupnagar in Ki^hangarh. While grazing his 
cattle he observed that a cow heloiigiiig to a Biahmau wjis ]n the 
habit of going daily to a certain jdace in the jungle, where the milk 
dropped from her udder. Rurtlnu* observation showed that tlie midv 
fell into a hole inhabited by a snake. Teja agreed with tho snak(‘ to 
supply him daily with milk, and so pre wait the Brahman sutiering kvss. 
Once, when preparing to visit his lather-in-law he forgot the contract, 
and the snake appearing, declared that it was nece.'>sary he sliould 
bite Teja. The latter asked for permission to first vi^it his father-in-law, 
and the snake agreed. Teja went on his joiirmw, and at Ki^hiugarh 
rescued the village cattle from a band of rolibers, but was despmutolv 
wounded in the encounter, ilindl'ul of his promise to return, he, with 
difficulty, reached homo and presented himself to the snake, who, 
however, could find no spot to bite, so badly had Teja been cut u})]»v 
the robbers. Teja therefore put out his tongue wdiich the snako ])it, 
and so he died, The Jilts believe that if they are ])itten by a snako 
and tie a thread round the right foot wLile repeating tho name of 
Tej&ji the |joison will prove innocuous. Tejiji is represented as a 
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man on horseback with a drawn sword, while a snake is biting his 
tongue. Nearly all Jats wear an amulet of silver with this device 
round their necks Colonel Dixon singled out Tejaji as the patron of 
the fair he established in his new town of Nayanagar or Beawar. 

Any remarks as to religious beliefs and standards are more applic- 
able to the Hindus of Ajmer than to various clans of Merwara. The 
latter do not trouble themselves much with the orthodox divinities of 
Biahmanibin. They worship incarnations of Shiva, under the names 
ot Bhairunji and Mataji. Sitla stones daubed with red 2)aint and 
Consecrated to the hitter are to bo met with on all sides. Allahji is a 
common deitj'. and the deified heroes Deoji and Ram Deoji also find 
\Vi)i>hippers. The hills of Magatji and Goramji, the highest in Mer- 
wara, share in the veneration of the people, and this is probably a 
relic of a pristine fetish worship, though now the hills have modern 
hero legends attached to them. But in truth the religion of these 
])eo))le is of a veiy undefined nature, and it is doubtful whether they 
go much beyond the observance of certain rites at marriages and 
tuiier.ils. Of recent years, however, there has been a growing ten- 
dency among the Mer population to split into two sections ov^er reli- 
gious customs aufl usages. The Kathat IMerats, who hav^e always 
eaten the tiesh of cows and intermarried with Muhammadans, are 
t (aiding to assimilate more and more with the orthodox followers of 
Islam. On the other hand the Hindu Merats, or Rawc.ts of Todgarh 
as they are (Manmonl}" called, are beginning to give a closer adher- 
ance to the social and religious rules of Brahmanism, as prevailing 
among surroumling Rajputs. In 1875 the}" had agreed to abstain 
from th(‘ flesh of kine and buffaloes, and to excommunicate all trans- 
gressors, and recently they have g(»ne further and agreed no longer to 
eat or iutenuarry with Katliat Merats or Chit as. The origin of the 
rec<att iiioNaMuent, ivhich began among the men serving in the Merwara 
Battalion and otluu regiments, has been social rather than religious; 
but it is safe to prtMlict that in course of time the whole of Merwara 
will become Brahmanised or absorbed in the orthodox religion of Islam. 

Of the total number of followers of the Arya Saniaj, 381 belong to 
the towms. There was formerly only one Samaj, but it split into two 
over the (pTestiou as to whether animal food was sanctioned by the 
Vedas or not. 

All the Sikh^, numbering 2G4, are found in the Ajmer district. 
They are chietly employc'd in the Railway w"orkshops, in the Deoli 
Irregular Force and in the Police. 

Of the Jains, 14,409 belong to Ajmer and 5,518 to Merwara, 14,627 
being numbered in rural and 5,295 in urban areas. Their standards 
of right and wrong and their ideas of ultimate reward and punishment 
are the same as those of the Hindus, but the Jains acknowledge no 
Cod, and substitute their iu'thankars, or deified saints, 24 in number, 
for the Hindu They lo(.>k forward to an uncon '<ci on s, pas- 

sionless, impersonal state, which they called iiirrana, and which can 
be reached only by liberality, forbearance, piety and remorse in this 
life. They are strongly averse to all forms of taking life. Like the 
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Hindus they burn their dead. Thuir tomi)les, mostly of modern 
construction are <.>ften gra(*etul in de.'^ien, but are l>^■e^loaded AMth 
tawdry ornameutatiun. Plaster and stucco are too often ])reierred to 
solid stone. In the Naxlijan Jain tc‘m})lo at Ajmer there is an 
alle^<.>rical representation showing'’ the ])rogTess of the tirthankars 
through life to nirvana. 

Of the Muhammadans 50,378 bt^long to Ajmer and 15, 053 to 
Merwara. Sheikhs predominat(‘ and Pathaiis come next. The 
Muhammadans, as a whole, follow the Koran, supplemented by their 
hiidis or books of tradition. But in the case of the rustic Deswalis 
of Ajmer and Kathat Merats of Merwara, circumcision of the living and 
burial of the dead is probably the sum total of relmious observance. 

The Christian community has increased by l,U2t) since 1891, 
owing to conversions and to the natural grow'th among native Christ- 
ians, who now number 2.362, as against 1,209 in 1891 and 799 in 1881. 
The principal and oldest Mission is the Rajputana branch of the 
Scotch United Free Church 3Iission, which began wa)rk in Betnvar 
in A.P. 1860 as the ‘‘United Probytci ian Chuivh Mission,” but re- 
centlv changed its designation U])on the amalgamation oi that Church 
wuth^the Free Church of Scotland. A station at Kasirabud Avas 
foiuuled in the following year. The Ajiiau' station was established in 
1SG2, that of Todgarli in 1863. Deoli reciuved a mis>it)nmy in 1871. 
There are now also stations at Jaipur, Udai])ur, Ahvar, Jodhpur and 
Kotah. The Mission has nine anglo-vernaciilar schools, six of which, 
including those at Ajmer, Bcaw’ar and Nasirabad, are High Schools^ 
teaching up to the standard of the I^ni\ersity Entraiiee Examination. 
Of th(\se the Beaw'ar school is the largost with 389 pujiils, Xasirabad 
comes next with 302: Ajnu*r has 18L In addition, the Mis>ion main- 
tains 52 vei’nacular scho<jls for boys and 87 vernacular schools for 
girls thoughout Rajputana. Of these, 30 buys’ schools and 18 girls’ 
.sch(.)ols are within Ajmer- Merwara, with an average number on the 
rolls of 2,851. With the exception of grants-iu>aid to the Beawar 
and Nasirabad High Schools, the Mission bears the wdiole cost of these 
educational establishments. The ^Mission has also an orjihauage for 
boys at Ashapura, near Nasirabad, in wdiich there are nearly six hun- 
dred, and orie fur giils in Nasirabad, containing nearly seven hundred. 
In Connection Avith the formor, Avork^]lops have been established for 
th(" training of boys as carpenters, blacksmiths, brick and tilemakers, 
leathcTAvorkors, etc., under the managt'nuuit of a (jualified man from 
the Technical Schoed at Glasg(nv. A IMisdou training farm is also 
maintained in Kotah territory. The children in the orphanages are 
indiAddually adojitcd by friends of the Mission at Home Avho pay an 
annual sum for their support. Government gave a grant-in-aid for 
children rescued in th^* lamine of 1869, but no such grant is now 
mado. A prominent foaMire of the Mission is its mtslical agency. 
Then* an* tive fully (pialifled practitioners (oiu* of Avhoin is a lady), 
five hospitals and dis])onsuries. Avlicre some 2,38.000 cases are 
Mtterid<*d to, and nearly 5,000 surgical operations are perforiaed in 
the year. 
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Officially, the district lies Avithin the diocese of the Bishop of 
Nagpur. A Goveniineiit Chaplain of th'^ Chuivh of Eiiglaiul is 
stationed at Ajmer, and there are Chui'eh of England and Roman 
Catholic Military Chaplains at Nasirabad. Tlie Ford ham Orphanage 
at Ajmer is managed by the local Chaplain. 

As far as the Komau Catholic Church is concerned, Ajmer-Mer- 
wara is considered to lie within the Prtdecduri^ of Rajputaua, which 
Avas created in 1892, and is admin istiavd l>y the Capiieliin Fathers of 
Paris, The Prefect Apostolic has his hoa<l-<|nart^n's at Agra. Within 
the district it has established churchr-s at Ajmi'r and Naslnlbad, and 
a native school at Joix^pura near Akhri. At Ajmm- the Convent of 
8t. Mary Magdalen is a boaiding and day sclnx.d for Ein‘<»})ean and 
Eurasian girls. It is managed by a Lady >Snperioi', assisted by 12 
Franciscan nuns. 

The American Methodists established a Mission in Ajmer in 1882. 
They have now an or])hanage in coniK.'ction wdth it, Avhich, Avitli that 
of the Church of England and that of th^^ Scotch Mission, took cliarge 
of Ajmer orphans during tht‘ famine. Tin' boys' '-chool contains Ibl 
boarders and day ]>upils, and is graded to the lower middle standard. 
There is a similar school for girls, with an attendance (.if 180. The 
Mission wmrk is (.-arried on in tlie city and district by a staff of Native 
catechists, Bible readers and teatdier.^, who did good work iii relieving 
distress during recent famines. 

It appears that all the Missions are making steady, if slow, pro- 
gress. 

The greater part (-)f thci population of Ajmer-Merwara (54*81 per 
cent.) is agricultural. The industrial population amounts to 17’74 
per cent, of the wffiole, and is (diietly engaged in cotton and leather 
industries, in the provision of food and drink and in the Railway 
Avorkshops. General labour, as distinct from agriculture, supports 
10*59 pm- cent, of the pu])nlation. Peisonal ser\*iee aceonnt^ fa* 
5*91 per cent, and commerct^ for 4*21 per C(-nt. Tlie })roffissi(nis and 
Go\X‘rnment service have 2-5 b and 2*88 per cent, respectively. 
Persons of independent means without (Occupation number only 1*80 
per cent, of the total ])o])iilation. To tlui famine is due an increase 
in the number of held labouioa-s at tln^ o\p(ai'>e of the t(mant class, 
and many occupations Avere severely affected ; an mug (^thors, many 
herdsmen, cotton AA^eavers and dyers, cart owners an(.l drivers and 
professional mendicants had to seek other means of livelihood 

The social characteristics of the ])eople in the rural ai‘ea> are very 
simjole. The ordinary ]ieasants may he desm-ib^al as generally docile 
and ignorant. Their w'ants are tow and debts A^erv (»tt(m many. 
The cultivators as a class are sutferiug from the effects of recent 
famines. The condition of rlie land]e>s labourers a])proaches the 
bijrder of the snbsisi eiict.* minimum. Idiey literally live from hand 
to mouth. Ill th(‘ urban areas the eftects ot the famine are less felt, 
and the tradi?ig classes are gem Tally }>rosper<jus. 

The higher classes of Hindus, w'ith the exception of Rajputs and 
certain Brahmans and Kayasthas, arc vegetarians. The staple food 
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grains used are wheat, barley, gram, maize, hajra and joar, and various 
puls “S. Wheat is generally used only by the richer classes of the 
community ; the peasantry, except on speeial occasions, employ the 
coarser grains fur their tlii'-k cako'^ or These are (‘ateii along 

with dal, whey, uncooked onions or radi>hes, or with chillies Thev 
use only the cheapest kinds of vegetables. The Wiotlthier people 
spread (jltl upon their whe^ten cake's or clui and eat them 
with one or more cooked vegetibles, di~il and pickles. Dairy pro- 
duce is used by all classes. The Miihammadan^, Rajputs. iMtnats and 
other castes w'ho eat tlesh (lifter othurwi^e vmy little in llnur dudary 
from the Hindus. In the towns generally only two meals are taken 
daily, one between 9 and 10 a.m. and the other biTore 8 i».m. In 
rural areas the Jats, Malis, Gujars and ^lers eat three times a day. 
The early meal is called .sob'dtcou, and consists of the food remaining 
over from the previous day. The mid-clay meal is called hhat or 
rota, and consist of barley or maize bread, with greens and butku- 
milk All castes smoke toliacf-o and eat opium, and ])res(mt them 
to friends and strangers coming t-‘) see them. 

The ordinary dres< of a male Hindu of the higher classes consists 
of a turban, which is generally a })ieco <jf silk or cotton cloth 80 to 
40 feet long and (> inches broad, with gold embroideic'd ends, a shirt 
(kit tin), a long coat (angarkhd) reaching nearlj- to the ankk*s, a 
loin cloth (dhoti) worn roiiml the wai^^t, and a scarf (d o pafta.) The 
kartd and amjarkhd are usually made of a fine-textured material 
resembling muslin, and are generally white. Sometimes silk is iis(‘d. 
The loin cloth is a long sheet of a coarser material. The Hrdput 
I’dlmruf'dars are fond of wearing embroider(*d ganmmts, ami multi- 
C(d(mred turbans tied in narrow and picturesipie folds, and have, 
especi-illy on festive occasions, a martial appearance, which contrasts 
pleasantly wirh the silk and fine linens of other wealthy natives. 

The dre^s of a Hindu hunale of the upp^r classes consists of a bodice 
(kdtichll), a sheet or veil (otdni) as an upper garmmit, and a ])etticoat 
of chintz or coloured cloth. In the ca^e of Mah/ijans and Rajput 
women the petticoat is very full, sixty yards of material being often 
employed in making it. From 15 to 20 yards of coarse cloth is 
sufficient for the pt.Uticoat of the lower clnsscs. Agriculturists and 
labourers wear clothes made from a co‘^r^e fibric locally manufactured 
called reza. They consist of a tuiban (parjrid a coat (hakhtari) 
extending to the waist, a loin cloth {dhotiS and a sheet (padteora). 
Some castes invariably carry a comb, a mirror, a pipe and a flint 
stone. The comb and mirror are kept in the turban, and the 2)ipe 
and flint stone in the dtioti. The peasants in Ajmer are usually 
better dressed than those of Merwara. In rural areas there is littfe 
difference in dress between Hindus and Muhammadans. The prin- 
cipal distiuetiuii is that ihihammadans wear trousers (p>a}jdiitnd 
and not dliotU. MoT'ats and Chita^, liowever, though proVessirm 
Muhammadans, retain the dhoti. Hindus, again, wear their coats 
wdth the opening on the rigdat side of the chest, while the 3Iuharn- 
madans have it on the left side. In towns the latter can be distin- 
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guished by the buttoiied-np coats of various lengths which they wear, 
together with trousers. A tcndeiiey to dross in European fashion, 
retaining the turban or a small riJinid cap as head-dress, is apparent 
in the towns. 

The houses of tlio h'adiiig uative bankers and traders in the 
towns, and in rural areas the residences of the leading istlmra/xldi'S 
of tile Ajmer district, are iiiqfusing buildings of masonry and stone, 
with roofs of the same material. As a rule they are two or more 
stories high, with one or more open courts to admit light and air. 
Every house has a j/toroko or balcony, where the inmates can sit. 
The wimfjws are small and the dwelling looms olteii dark and ill 
ventilated. Though frequently eovered with las'ish and beaiititul 
carving and ornamentation, tlie^e honsts are generally biult witli 
little regard to (»nlinary rules of sanitation. In the reception rooms 
of the i stivirdrddrs the walls are often coveied with paintings of their 
ancestors. In the villuges the houses are small mud huts with tiled 
roofs. The entrance balds into a court-\'ard, round which are ranged 
the dwelling rumns of the family, ae*cording to its size and prosperity. 
Sometimes the cattle are kept in a shed in a corner of the court-yard, 
and sometimes in mud -fenced enclosures euuside. The houses are 
geinu’ally clean. ^Sigii'>, u'-ually a s(piau‘ with the name of a deity 
mitered in smaller squaies within it, are painted at the entrance for 
good luck. 

Tho Hindus burn their dead, wdth the exception of the Hindu 
w'or^hi}>p«;rs of Uam J)eoji in i\[(a'w;ira, who bury tlioiii. Among 
Musahiians burial is the rule. In the ease ol intermarriage betw'een 
Hindu Meis ( Rawats) and ^Mii^almfui Mers iKathrus), tlie wife is buiied 
(tr but lit according to ilie rtdigion of tho husband. (Jujais and Jats have 
a curious custom of sha\ ii)g the coiqises of male adults before burning 
them. 

* Gymnastic exercises mid athletics, sword and lance exercises are 
the principal games in tin. towns, a}»art Irom cricket, football and 
iiockev, w'hich are ei.tiitii ed to the stm.lents in edncational establish- 
ments. Chess, cards and a kind of draiiglit'^, known as chopudy 
;ire the indoor ciamo^. Hide-and-si'ok, kite tlving, blind mans buff, 
a kind of t<<uch in the ring, and a game called t/Aofo (a kind of hockey), 
arc played l)y childreii. In tUe village' (if Rani'^ar a sort ot organized 
tight w'ith fists between two sectums of tlie villagers takes place once 
a year. It is called //i a /*'/.'/ 

Among th(' lighter amii-uiiLnts, singing, playing on the fiddle 
(sthC') uiid Hute {Hit} and ilrumbmting are extensively practised. 
A kiial of rude opera ealloil the 7io acis'Aa, in which the 
chaiaeters sing and dancs' all night long to tlie accompaniment of 
a drum only, is jierformed in tho streets, and is much appreciated by 
the people. Among tac lower classes in the towns, a circus is always 
popular. lu rural areas the growii-u}! peo[>le have no games. Their 
ordinary amusement is to assemble in the evening at the village 
hatdiy or meeting house, and — sitting in tho platform in front of it, 
usually built round a pipal or bar tree — to pass anvay a few hours 
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talking and smoking. The village children i)lay games similar to 
those m urban areas. 

The piincipal festivals are the Hu'.i, the Dewali, the Ganger and 
the Teja-ji-ka-melfi (the fair of Tejaji) aiiioiig Hindus, and the Mohar- 
ram, the two Ids^ and Urs Daigah Khwaja Sahib among Muhamma- 
dans. The Holl and the Dev ali are the two great festivals, held all 
over the country when the spiing and autumn liarvestLs are ripe. 
The Hob festival is attended with some local peculiarities of an 
interesting nature. Tlte O^wals (.)f Ajmer have a procession, which 
they call lido : a man dressed as a bridegroom and seated on a 
cot is canied in procession through the Usual quarter. Men and 
women play on the Rdo vith long s 3 U’inges, in which they use 
water and tlie red povder {(juldl), which is the distinctive feature of 
the Holi. Women tr(jin tin; t<;ps of houses use their syringes very 
etfectively, while the RCio carries an open umbrella to ward otf 
the dehme. In Beawar there is a ])rocessi<m of a much more dignified 
nature, known as Bdnshd, in which a man dressed as a Kaja is 
carried through the streets, with people dancing and singing and 
occasionally throwing red powder. After passing through the town, 
the Raja is taken to pay his respects to the Assistant Commissioner, 
Meiw^ara. 

Another peculiarity of the local celebration of the Holi in ilerwara 
is the game called oluo'o. which is held on the first and last days 
of the festival. A whole village turns out into the jungle, each man 
armed with two sticks about a yard long, called 6 or ktdka. 

The people then form a line and heat for hares and deer, and, as they 
start u]), knock them over with a general di>charge of sticks. The 
village headmen provide opium and tobacco, and the bag is cooked 
and eaten at the fea‘^t wdiich ends the day. 

The festivals of Dewvali and Dasahra are the same as in other 
parts of the country. The Ganger fe>tival, which is celebrated by 
Mahajans, begins a week after the Hull and lasts lor 20 days. It 
is held in honour of the return of Faiwati, wife of Shiva, to the home 
of her parents, avIiluv she w as entertained and worshipped by her 
female friends Imagi*.'^ of Shu a and Parvati are paraded through the 
streets with mu^ic, and the })laces wheie thy ai-e kept are illuminated 
at night and worshipped, 'i he festival of Tejfi-ji is confined to the JMs. 
This lair i:3 held about September. I lie Jats, both men and wmmen, 
keep awake the whole of the javMous night, and worship the deity 
by singing songs and bringing otterings of cooked rice, barley and fruit. 

The principal Muhaunmadun festi\-als of the Moharram and the 
two bis are t!u‘ same as elsewhei'i'. But an exciting spectacle 
is addtd by the swoid dance oi the Indarkotis^ the inhabitants 
of the liidarkot /noAo/h/ uf Ajmer city, in which 100 to 150 
men, armed wnth sliarp sw'ords, dance and throw their w'eapoiis 
about in wild cuiifusion. The Urs Klnvaja Sahib is a fair held at the 
Dargah m the Muhammadan month of JiajoJj, ami lasts for six days. 
Muhannnadaiis came from all parts of the country to worship at the 
tomb of the saint, Muin-ud-dln Chibliti, and the yearly number of 
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pilgrims approaches twenty-five thousand. The proceedings consist 
for the most part of recitations of Persian poetry of the Sufi School, 
at an assembly called the ^aohfil. The recitations are kept up 
until 3 ocloc'k in the morning, by wdiich tim<? many pilgrims are in 
the ecstatic devotional state technically known as hcd One 
peculiar custom of this festival may be mentioned. There are two 
large cauldrons inside the Dargah, one twice the size of the other, 
which are known as the great and little drg. Pilgrims to the 
shrine, acc(jrding to their ability or generosity, propose to otter a 
dfij. The smallest sum for which enough rice, batter, sugar 
almonds, raisins and spices can be bought to fill the huge <h'(j is 
Rs. 1,000. Besides this, the donor has to pay about Rs. 200 in presents 
to the officials of the shrine, and in ofierings at the tomb. The small 
deg costs exactly half the large one. 

When the gigantic rice pudding is cooked, it is looted boiling hot. 
Eight earthen pots of the mixture are first set apart for the foreign 
pilgrims, and it is the hereditary privilege of the people of Indrakot, 
and of the menials of the Dargah, to empty the cauldron of the 
remainder of its contents. After the recitation of the Faiilm, one 
Indrakotl seizes a large iron ladle, and mounting the platform of the 
deg ladles away vigorously. All the men who take part in this 
hereditary privilege are swaddled up to the eyes in cloths to avoid 
the effects of the scalding fiuid. When the cauldron is nearly empty 
all the Indrakotis tumble in together and scrape it clean. There is 
no doubt that the custom of “looting the deg” is very ancient, 
though no account of its origin can be given. It is generally counted 
among the miracles of the sauit that no lives have ever b(‘en l(>st on 
these occasions, though burns are frequent. The cookecl rice is 
bought by ^lahajans and otlnu-s, and nmst castes will eat it. 

Unlike the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, where thre(‘ names 
are in general used for the identification of a njale, the proper name, 
father’s name, and family name, in Ajmer- Morwara as in all northern 
India, the practice is to use one name only. Occasionally it happens 
that two persons with the same name but <>f difibront castes, add 
their fathers’ names for distinctive ])nrpuses ; but this is raie. Each 
person has his zdt or family name, which in rare instances is derived 
from the place of his ancestois, but it is not used in addressing him 
either by speech or by letter. 

Every male of the “twice-born” classes has two names (n) the 
janarn-vdsi-ridLiii, only used at weddings, at death, and when the stars 
are consulted, and {h) the hoJtn vCini by w hich he is generally known. 
The system of nomenclature is simple, and the names are generally 
of religious origin, or are given out (»f afiection or fancy. Instances 
of the former are Har Lai, Ram Singh, Shiv Charan, and of the 
latter Stmdar Lai, Giilzari Lai, and Pritam Chand. But there is 
an almost infinite variety of such names. Ainr)ng the usual suffixos 
attached to names it may be remarked that Chair 1, 3Ial, Bhan, i^al 
and Karan are princijially used by Jains. On tlie other hand Datt 
(given) is exclusively a Brahman suffix. 
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Among the agricultural classes the males usually have one name 
only, which is a diminutive of a name of a higher class. For exara])lo, 
where a Mahajan or a Brahman would call himself Birdhi Chand, 
Bherun Ram or Udai Mai, the agriculturist, whether Jat, (dujar, Mali 
or Mer, would be known as Birdha, Bherun or Uda. Except in rare 
instances the lower classes never use the suffixes Ram, Lai, Chand 
and the like. Among them the name of the wife often corresponds 
with that of her husband, as Udi the wife of Uda. 

Childrens’ names take diminutive form in u, ” as Morn, Phidu. 
Occasionally Muhammadan names are used by Hindus and Jains, 
apparently out of reverence for the Muhammadan saint, whose Dargah 
is at Ajmer. Or it may be a legacy of the conciliatory policy of 
Akbar. Some sections of Sluhammadans, who were originally Hindus, 
have retained to this day their Hindu family names. 

Among the names of places, NasTrabad is the only instance of 
the suffix “abad.” Many villages have names ending '‘was,’’ meaning 
place of residence, and in " wani,” which moans enclosure. Examples 
are Mangaliawas and Bandanwara. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Agriculture. 

Ajmer and Merwara are physically ver}^ distinct from each other. 
In Ajmer, plain country is the rule and hills the exception. There 
are several ranges of hills, but they spring more or less imtm diately 
from the plains, and there is little cultivation among them. The 
Fiishkav pctrfjrfntf, cut off from the rest of the district by the Nag- 
Pahar rano;e, piossesses a very peculiar character. It is entirely made 
up of hillocks of pure sand interspersed with depressions of rich soil. 
The smd hills absorb and retain the rainfall, prevent evaporation, 
and allow the water to percolate slowly to the lower ground. Here 
streams run but a short distance before they are finally absorbed. The 
soil is too sandy for irrigation tanks ; but the hills contain the only 
two important natural lakes in the district. The Gangwana piirgamh 
occupies the plain between the northern extension of Nag-Pahar on 
the west, and the Srinagar and Kishangarh hills on the s>)Uth. This 
plain drains to the north towards the Sambhar lake ; the well land 
lies mostly along the main drainage channel, and, excejjt under the 
hills to the south and west, there are few tanks. Along the lines 
where wells can be made, and under tanks there is much good cultiva- 
tion, but in its general character the country is a broad unirrigated 
plain. East of the Srinagar hills and stretching south to Nasirabad 
IS the Ramsar The broad shallow valleys or depressions in 

the plain offer better capabilities for irrigation than in Gangwana. 
In some parts, especially towards Ramsar, there is much salt in the 
soil, as the old salt mounds or agars scattered over the country 
show. In Rajgarh, south and west of Ramsar, the villages under 
the hills have light and sandy soil, while in the plain there are some 
excellent tanks and good well cultivation. The plain of the Ajmer 
pxf.rgatiit is ilbadapted for tanks, but almost all the villages have 
wells dependent on the percolation of the Sagarmati, in which the 
supply is constant and good. 

Ill Merwara, in contradistinction to Ajmer, the hill country is 
the rule and the plain the exception. The two ranges of the Aravalli 
^vhich meet near Jawaja, enclose a valley which tapers from its 
extreme ividth on the north to a point at the south. In this valley, 
about tsvo miles west of the main range of the Aravalli, runs a low 
range through wdiich in former times the drainage had forced for 
itself numerous passages. By blocking these a line of magnificent 
tanks from Dihvara on the north to Lusani II, on the south, has 
been made. Below these tanks villages arc numerous and the 
population is dense. 
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South of Jawajii, except the outlying villages of Jaitgarh and 
Bheron Khera iii Mcv ar, for some 8o miles, until Gudha Lakha is 
reached, the vdude breadth of the district is a confused mass of hills, 
and the cultivation is confiru^d to the valleys and terraces made on 
the hill-sides. There are many tanks, but few of any size. For some 
ten iinles south of Gudha Lakha there is a narrow jdain on the 
jMewur border bounded still on the west by the Aravalli range. 
South of Barjal again tht‘ vhole district, including the outlying 
\ illages, is hill. Tanks in this part are rare, and well cultivation the 
rule. The range's culminate in the jieak of Goramji, south of 
Tudgarh, which rises to more than 8,000 feet above the sea. 

In general, the cultivatefl soil of both districts is composed of a 
mixture of stiff yellow loam and sand, in proportion (jfone to two. No 
su])erficial ])orti<.)n of soil is absolutely clayej', and alluvial soil is only 
found in the beds of artificial tank-. In tracts where euphorbia are 
common, carbonate of lime is found in large cpiantities. The richest 
soil in the province is among the sand hills of Pushkar, where 
sugarcane is grown without irrigation. But elsewhere all the most 
valuable cultivation is irrigated (uther froni wells or tanks. The rain- 
fall throughout is too precarious for the dry cultivation to be much 
considered by the peo])lo. Where it is carried out, the fields are some- 
times surrounded by low embankments to retain the rain moisture as 
long as possible. All dry cro[) land is cla^^sed together as harCmiy 
and no sub-c'assification lias so far bi'en attempted, Irrigated lands 
are classed as rltdhi, tcdahi and ah'f , according to the means of 
irri gat i< ui em pi oved . 

As the slope of the land is in every direction away from these 
districts, there is no ])ermanent under-current of jiercolation to feed 
the supply in the wt'lls. Both they and the' tanks nr(* dependent 
upon the rainfall. In Ajmer, where thi. beds of the it<dJd'< are sandy, 
a sufhcient amount of water is absorbed during the rains to supply 
the wells either bank : but wells can only profitably be made 
within a short distance of the stn-am. In Merwara the beds of the 
drainage channels are rocky and tlie slope of the countrv’ greater. 
Tank> are e^<ential to catch the rainfall, whicli would otherwise How 
r»H; rapidly inl<j Marwar and Mevar, and not give tlie wells anv chance 
of filling by percolation. In many parts the soil is thin and the rock 
very near thi‘ surface. 

Among the hilK and valhws oi ]^Ierwara there is a system of 
pfdifi ’Cidtn re. Smrdl fiekb have been made with great labour by 
tcrnacing the hill sides and huiluiug up the lower en<l with stone 
walls to [irevent the soil being wasiied away. Where the walls are 
suthciently substantial to act as a dam and retain moisture, these 
fields, Ljcally known as purulxf /xl aiv classed as cibr Abi strictly 
means land in the beds of tanks, wliich is every wliere cultivated 
after the tanks have dried up in the spring or liot weather. 

In the dry crop lands in many \ illages of x\juier there exists a 
svstem shifting cultivation called Indsnn), a suiuival of the original 
idea that the dry crop land was of little value and could be cultivated 
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by any one. The custom is that a village sharer or cultivator takes 
a plough each year in the Itahara area, for which he pays a sum 
fixed by village custom, ranging from Rs. 2 to Rs. 7. In exchange 
he is entitled to sow a certain area, which again varies by village 
custom, between G and 28 acres. The owner of the plough settles on 
the bit he fancies, and as long as he uses only one plough, no one 
enquires what area he occupies. When the land is broken up, til 
is sown, or if the season promises exceptionally well, gram, and after 
this the land remains for one year the private land of the sharer, in 
which he may grow jodr. In the third year the cultivator abandons 
this, and goes to another spot, and the first piece lies fallow until 
someone else takes a fancy to the whole or part of it. Such a custom 
could not exist in a tract where rain is plentiful and dry crop land 
valuable. Even in Ajmer halsara possession is in many villages 
crystallizing into ownership. 

As the soil is light and deep ploughing exceptional, a single pair 
of bullocks is generally sufficient for draught. The agricultural 
implements are similar to th('se used in the United Provinces, and have 
no distinctive features. Xo new appliances have been introduced 
into the districts. In the kharif season succeeding the great famine 
of 1899-1900 hand ploughs drawn by men were tried, to make u]) 
for the deficiency of cattle. Some land was brought under cultivation 
by their means, but they never became popular, and have now disap- 
peared. 

According to the census of 1001 the agricultural population 
amounted to 2,54,7G3, as against 2, G2, 551 in 1891. The decn^ase was 
due to the disastrous famines of the decaf le. In Ajmer the agricul- 
turists numbered 53*3 percent, of the the total population. The per- 
centages of actual workers and dc])endonts were G3'o and 3G’5 in Ajmer, 
and G2‘3 and 37*7 in Merwara. The cultivators are principally Jat^, 
Gujars, Mors, Meratsaml Rawats, whose numbers were returned in 1901 
as 27,9 IG, 36,248, 21,649, 8,554 and 32,209 respectively. Thf‘ Jatsare 
the best cultivators, and the Gujars come next in this r^^spect. 

In preparing for Van hluj ri f harvest, the lanfl is plough(‘d up to- 
wards the end nf April and beginning of May. It is thtui loft till 
after thi‘ first rains have fallen, when it is re-]>longhed and takiai 
under various processes till it becomes roady for the sowing. For 
rabi the ploughing is generally done in Se]jtember. The lanrl thus 
ploughed is allowed to stand for a month, when ibis ploughed a second 
time, and harrowed before the seed is sown. 

In dry crop areas nianiiro is not used, but in the irrigated lands, 
owing to the goneral poorness of the soil, especially in M(*rwara, 
heavy manuring is absolutely necessary. Much of such land in both 
districts is cropped twice in the year; there^ is little scientific rotation 
and no rest, so the necessity is sufficiently apparent. Tlu' salty soil of 
the Ramsar parffana gives excellent crops when heavily manured, but 
without it is almost wortltless. A full manuri^^g of cluihi or tdlabi 
lands is considered to be 3G0 maunds to the acre every third year, but 
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this is a rate not often rcachc*d. The greater proportion of the cattle 
in the district are kept for purposes of manure. That of sheep and 
goats is more valuable, but their destructive habits made them 
unpopular until the heavy losses <4' cattle during the recent famine. 
Ashes, house sweepings and vegetable manures are also used to some 
extent. Nicjhtsoil is in considerable demand as manure among the 
villages near the towns : it is not available elsewhere. 

The principal crops, in order of extent of area cultivated, are 
maize, or great Indian millet, barh'V, cotton, oilseeds, hnjra, or 

bulrnsh millet and whc'at. d'hese ocenpn-d re>peetively IIVP, IS’d, 
16T, lO'l, 7'1, (J'5, and piU’ eenr. of the average cultivated area 
during tlio ten years en ling lS[h)-00. Maize is sown in June and July 
aiul is harvested in Oct<.>bcr and November. Where irrigation is 
available it is wattavd two to three times. Its average i'>ut-t urn in 
cwts. pe‘r acre is TIO in hdr<~ii}t land and 7*84 in irrigated land. 
It is rotated with barley andcott<m, thi* land r<‘maining fallow for the 
rdhi harvest before the C(>ttoR is sown in Irjtnrff. 

Earley is always a cn»p. It is sown from loth October to 
loth November and rra[)iMl in April. In irrigated lands it is 

watered from tlm-e to five times, and yields an avei’age of 7*84 cwts. 
j)er acre. In dry crop lands thc‘ average out-turn is only 1*4(J cwts. 
Jodr is only grown as a dry crop: it is sown in June and Jnlv and 
harvested in October and November, and h:is an average yiOdof T73 
cwts. per acre. JJdjni i< sown at the saij:a/ season and also in dry 
lands only: its average yield is also I '78 cwts. per acre. 

Cotton, though not hr-t in point of an^n, givc'^ of all the crops 
tht^ most valuable retuiu to the cultivator. It is sown in June and 
July, and the seed is mixed wdtn cow'dung and asht‘s, with the idea of 
increasing its germinaring power. The crop ]»icked in November 
and Dectanber, and gives ao average yi-dd of :]'] 1 cwts. per acre in 
irrigated and I'lO cwts. pur aeiv in nnirrigated land. In the former 
it is watered ti’om live to seven times during the soasoii. After the cotton 
IS reapeil the land is always left fallow' for one harvest before maize is 
sowui on it, as already doseribod. 1 J is >ow'n in drv lands in Julv and 
August, and is reapud in N<;>vend)er ; its average vield is 1 cwt. ])er aero. 
Cram IS a rob/ crop, and ^owll in dry crop lands in October and h<ir- 
vested in April, v ith an average out-tuui of i '78 cwts. per acre. Wheat, 
also t'iihu IS sown iii late‘ Oet<*ber and early November. In irrio-ated 
lands it is w'atered from three to tivo tiniesdjef .re the harvest in A]nal, 
wlien it'' yield axi rage'* i '5 cwts. jier acree In bdrnu laud the average 
out-turn IS only 1 i8 c\^ts. It is rotated xvith maize ami barlev, after 
which, with one intervening A7o/ ,♦/>’ f dlowg it is again .sown. 

llie (Jher crops (tood as wa-ll as mni-fiod) are very liiriiti'd. Sugar- 
cane cnliivation is conHued to thr rich soil of tlie Pushkar vaflev, 
whoit,' It grows witliout irrigation, and ,iu as'erage return of 

^?'S4 cwt-.. per aero. Poigy is culubated in tim Todgirh a- a 

/v/b; crop in iirigatcd 1 iiids, wdiero it is w.iiure l fnnn six to eedit 
times. 1 he lUerage Oeld ot pept>y head:: is 2 75 cwts. per acre. 
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ChilHos aro sown as wc't crup lands. They require much 

irrigation, fr<>ni 15 to *20 waterings, ])nt the avcrag(' out-turn «>f 2'11) 
ewts. per now gives a gooil pr(*flt to tin? cultivator, 'i'he nanuining 
crops deserve no spiaaal ineiition. 

Ill all cases thi‘ cultivators oudeavour to retain tlu' best grain for 
sei'(l. There is a ])ri‘judi(e m favour of local '>eed gi’aius of all kinds 
as against tbreign varieties. SiMsl ot'the pre\it)us year’s crop i^ always 
used, as the local belief is that it h^ses some of it^ iTorminatincr 
])ro])(‘rties if ke])t for longei*. Thei'e are no model fu ms in tlu' (listrict, 
one startial by ^Ir. Saunders ha\ ing proN ed a failure : and it is f(‘are(l 
tliat the intiiuauM.^ of the Agrieultural Dopartiman's publ [rations has 
not (lone much t<jwards the nitrodiietir)U uf impto^ed systems or new 
variet ies. 


E^f elision and deci’i-ase of cultivation is merely S 3 mchronous Avith 
good or ]>ad sc'asons, so far as i\‘Cont ^’oars aro concern e( I In the 
earlier histoiy of the district, Inovover, when tanks were being built 
and 31erwara w\as btung surveyed, considerabit? extension took place. 
There wxa*e 5N,079 acres under irrigation in I as against 51, f>49 
in 1874, and the unirrigated an'a cnlti\ated Inul ri^en from 1,19,407 
acres to 1,J^2,242 in the same ])ea‘iod. But after the great famine the 
total irrigateil area in 1002-08 had fallen to 87,04i), and tin* nnirrigated 
cropped area to 1,83,086 acres, Th(‘ cultivation of }^opp\^ has de- 
creased in Todgarh sinco rho introduction of tho Excise Kuies, while the 
demand for raw^ cotton .ind it^ prohtablo n^tiirn luu'o caused its cultiva* 
tion to increase steadilv ill popularitv. It.^ a\i‘rage of 12,420 acres 
between 18^1-1890 had I’lseii to 21,011 acres in tlie next decade. 
Famine and scarcity, however, caused a fa! I of those lattor figures to 
12,756 acres in 1902-03. In this year, wdiile in some caso> the 
area under cultivation of a pirtiradar crop had incieased, tho 
producciem had decreased: tliis was markedly the (‘ase with wheat, 
barloy ami cotton. 

Fruit and vc'getablc production is chietU' confined to a few 
gardens cult i vat eel by inahs nt^ar Ajuua*, althougli smiu' vogetablos 
are also grown in the munici}ial garden^ at Beawar. The fruit is 
general Iv poor in (piality, and no gr>>at ^a^ioty of vegetables is 
obtainable. There are no model fruit or voge table gat dens in the 
province. 

The introduction of the* Lanel Improvt-monts Act of 1883 and of 
the Agriculturists Loans Act cd 1884 ha^, by making money available 
at a rt*asonable rate of irtorcst, elom* much to mndity tho effects of 
recent famines. When th** ]>ri\ate‘ huielers refu-ed to aelvance money 
for stH*d and bullocks or for w^elK, and e-reelit wjm severeh^ contracted, 
tht‘ wxjrking of the two Acts w^as of the utmost value. Since they 
came into o]h*ration nutii 19()2 Ks. 5,o‘.fr)53 had bot*n advanced undor 
the Land luqir'AX'ment'- Act. and IL 5.55j:>4 inuh*r tin* Agii<*ul- 
turists Loan'' Act. In gni.r] pimotual r^-paMin ut of iiistalnaiits 

is usual, but the famine, whih* making largt* advaiH**'N lu'Caxsaiyg maelo 
prompt rej^ayment impo^^'^ib]e^ and at the end ot September 1902 
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Rs. 2, 04, 106 were outstanding under the Act of 1883, and Rs. 2,08,131 
under the Act of 1884. Under the former Act 917 new wells had 
been constructed at a cost of Rs. 74,984, which irrigated 1,951 acres, 
4,230 old wells were deepened and repaired at a cost of Rs. 2,46,662, 
with an irrigable area of 9,328 acres : while 20G other irrigation works 
were constructed or repaired, costing Rs. 2,53,415 and irrigating 6,488 
acres. The latter Act, supplying money for maintenance, seed and 
purchase of cattle, has formed one of the most valuable recuperative 
agencies after the lavages of famine. 

The amount of private indebtedness both in Ajmer and in Merwara 
is enormous. Accurate statistics are not available, but, from inquiries 
made in Ajmer in 1900-1901, it is believed that the amount of private 
debt is over Rs. 10,00,000. That in Merwara is probably no less. 
In 1885, at the time of the last settlement, it was calculated that 
30,319 acres (including 19,778 acres of land mortgaged at the previous 
settlement) of land were mortgaged for Rs. 12,38,/ 55 and 3,857 
maimds of grain. 

Recent calamities therefore, have increased the indebtedness by 
about two-fifths. The Rajput estate holders, who cannot encumber 
their estates beyond their own lives, have a large amount of private 
debt notwithstanding, and owed to Government for loans advanced in 
the famine the sum of Rs. 1,56,132, part of which has, however, been 
recently remitted. In 1872 a regulation Avas passed for their relief, 
and their debts, amounting to 7 lakhs, were taken over by Govern- 
ment at 5 per cent, interest. This debt to Government had been 
almost entirely liquidated before the recent famines made further 
loans necessary. The rates of interest on private debts vary 
from As. 8 to Rs. 2 per cent, a month. When given in kind 
it amounts to about one-third of the produce of the mortgaged lands. 
The large majority of money-lenders belong to the professional money- 
lending classes. 

Years of famine give an opportunity to the grain-dealers to secure 
what would otherwise be had debts. There is always a large amount 
of unsecured debt, which has descended from father to son, or consists 
of extortions of the grain-dealers Avhich they could not recover in a 
civil court. A hungry man is not OA^er- cautious as to what he puts 
his name to, and the grain-dealers find their opportunity in the 
necessity of the cultivators, AA^ho, if they require food, are obliged to 
sign bonds or mortgage their lands for the full amount Avhich the 
grain-dealers state as due to them. Mortgage is generally of a usu- 
fructuary kind, and formerly the mortgagee only rarely took possession 
of the land. But of recent years it has become more common, 
the land being handed over to a third person for cultivation, owing 
to the difficulty found by the mortgagee in recovering his dues from 
the original mortgagor, Avho is protected by the courts from paying 
more than a certain amount of the produce by Avay of interest. Sales 
of land in execution of decrees are forbidden, except Avith the sanction 
of the Commissioner. In the present state of public credit, it is 
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difficult to see how Agricultural l^^anks can siiccood in tho province. 
The question is, howe\er, receiving attenti(Ui. 

Owing to the want of any large ]>astures and permanent water 
sujq)]}', the district is not well adapted for sy^tomatic cattl<‘ am] horse 
breeding. Formerly large numbers were kept, and wen^ grazed upon 
the hills and village pasture lands <luring good reasons, an<l W(‘re 
taken to Malwa and more tavoured district^ wluui tho rains failed. 
The enclosure of the forests, however, tended to nduce their number 
to what was actually re(|nired tbr agricultural piirpo'^e^^ a> the village 
pastures became more limited. But oii the other haini the opiUiing 
of free grazing in the forest.^ knaves a ^alua])le resource to save what, 
cattle there are in fannne tinn Of recent years restrictions have 
been put by many Xati\e ^lat'.'S upon cattle liniuigratioii for grazing 
purposes, and emigration wiieu iieeessary is usually iii the direction 
of the United Provinces. Tlnav is ik* indigiunjiis breo<l of cattle 
deserving special rnentioig and the cultivators get theii- cows c<»ven (| 
by bulls of various breeds. The cattle, as a ruio, belong to four stocks, 
the lleiidi Khan, Dhaora, 3Iarwari and Mewari. I'lie tir^t bivod 
supplies the best milch cows, wink* the ki^t tliiVM> are STroiiLTor and 
are gerieivdly used for held worlc. The a^’erng{^ pi ic*' i>f a liulluek 
Rs. o<k uf a cow^ Ks. 25, of a ^he buftalo R^. 40 and ot a e,df <»f (ut In r 
speck's Rs. 15. A sehemo tkr stationing OoM rnnn nt bulU in ecntrcLl 
\illages to improve tho breeds of (*atlle i'' undr'i' eontL m])iat mm 

Horse bivediim- rare, ami inon* su since tlio ifCMCii famino^. 
lentil rec'OTitly eftorts wero made in (‘iieoiirago it ])y keeping an 
Arab stallion at the Vi'torinmy Seheo] at Ajiin'r, ami by ntt. rkig 
rewards at Puslikar fair tor colts and hlli<'s ky iiim. d1ie a\<.‘rago 
\alue of the local imiiy is about about lU. 50. 

Sheep and goats are k('pt o\ eiyw lan'e. ONpreirilly since tho Avant 
of cattle has increased tlu' (kuiuiml for othor maiiui-o. Tlnu' ;ue \,n‘V 
hardy and are little affected by famine. Thoii* av<u‘agi‘ value is 
Rs. o apiece. 

The iJiost important liorse and eattlo fair is hekl at Pimhkar in 
Novembor. Animal'^ come irom all part", prizt'S are gi\(‘ii bvGovoni- 
lueiit Irom tht^ pi-oeec^ls n{ tile temj)eraiy tolls, and Si'lliug and buving 
are usually brisk. Two cattk' tat rs of minor iinportanee ari* held at 
Rea war and Kekii at the tiiiie of the Teja celebrations in ( at ly 
St'ptmnber. 

Montiuii mu"t here be made nftlie Rajputaiia Yet-'rinary Sclioob 
which was e-:tablish('d in Ajmei' in IMH, AMth tin' idea ot "Upi>lv- 
ing veterinary assistants for Ha; puta:n. At the sime timo a (ki\il 
Yeterinarv ]3e])artment was "Uiited with a \iew' to im}iro\ ing the 
breeds of liors(‘s aial e<ittle. A Europeati officer Imlds tlie eonibiiied 
appointments of Pi-ineipal ot the N'etf-riiuiry Se]iiM»l and Sape-rin- 
tendent. Civil \k‘terinary HM>ai’nn( tit. He teaf'he^ moilieim,' and 
surgery in the seh<*ol, where he i^a"" >ted by three lecturer" on Iiuauk* 
pathology, uiiatoiuy and j)h\"iMk.ey, an I eliemi"try and mati'ria 
medica, re.spi‘Cti\e]y, A lioNjutal m ait.c'lc'd To tho so||o-)l. Sinco 
1894 131 veterinary as"isra’it" ]ia\ o ]>eeii traiiK'd. atid 1.774 animaE 
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have I'cceivod trontniont. A fanh-r t<‘aflioK mon who arc sent from 
Native States tu learn finiiay. Vndi r iln* Supm’inttaidfiit, Civil 
Veterinary Department, there nre vet>a‘inarv assistants attaehed to 
the Beawar ]\rnin('i]>allty and the Ajmer 1 >i^trict Board. The Super- 
intendent on tour evt rv \eu- to veterinary di^q)eiisa]ies, 

to visit horse and cattle fair- and t > L;'i\« a.d\ie(^ ri^garding horse and 
cattle breeding. He als<.> invi^^tio^tes a])\ e,,:^es of onthreak of conta- 
gious disoaso, and iiis})ects the hoi-e aiul eattle boxes and trucks on 
the raihvay. Government h.L\'o ri'cently decided to abolish the School, 
and place Kajputana under tile th\il NAuta'iuary Department of 
Baluchistan and Sind. 

It is uniuvessary to recapitulate tho various pliysicial and 
meteorological conditions vehieh make irrigation so important a factor 
in the agricidtiire of the pianince. 

The ideii of tank embankments va^ (me vliich early prestnited 
it.self t(.) the minds (T t lu*-(* erm verdant witli the <listrict. The Bisla 
tank was made hy Bisal Deo Chanhaii, ahmit tlie year 1150 A.D.; 
Ills grandson, Ana, constructed tho Anasagar : the tank at Kam^ar was 
built by Ram Deo Pramar. lu Merwara the large tanks of Dilwara, 
Kalinjar, Jawaja and Balfid date from long b<dbre our rule. Tht*v 
have wi(k‘ earthen embankments, gr nerally fict^d ou both sides with 
dab stom^^, and closing gorges in the hilU. With ordinary care thev 
will la^t as long as the hills which they unite, and their construction 
furnishes a ^nb'^tantial proof that before our ruD‘ the princi])les of 
subordination and co-(»j)erdtion wei’e not unknowu in Merwara. 

The tank embanknumt- at ]>resent iinmb>‘r -nU.of which 377 are 
managed by ( Government, the remainder heing in charge of the 
villagL^ or tho munieipalitie:-. There are l.S()2 tanks in i'^tunrdri 
and jm/7/Aau(B. which aro managed as pait of the estates: a few 
tanks eonstriicted within and miiru’ lands ])v Govern- 

ment are manag«.‘d by the Public Work- DepartiiKcit and are included 
in the previmi- t(;tals. The majority owf* tlieir exi-tence to Colonel 
Dixon, who ridel iMerwara from Ps3U n.) ISd^ and the united districts 
from PS4-2 to 1857. He givt- a v-ay full ac^count of them in his 
‘•Sketch of Merwara, " Chapur XII, ft .W'/. ddie best site for an 
embankimau is a narrow gorgv. wiv/rr. hy uninng the hills on each 
sid(e tile drauiag.' of the \ alley :\ho\o ean Vh* stoippcd ami the water 
thrown hack to firm a lakt^, which w ill irrigat i direct by a sluice, 
and feed tlu' wells liolow by }i^rcMf oien. Such site> are," however, 
limited, and smce tho famine waak- of ]*co,-nt yoai-- nearly all of th(aa 
have heeii utilizod. tlmugh in m<inv (‘a-es the eiuhankment is capable 
of much imjjroveiiumt . In tlic* o]'oii ](an^ of the di-tricts, wlnme 
Colonel Dixon nuule a laigv nnmhm- of tank-, the < mhankments luii a 
con-idorable di-tamu^ fr«uu om^ n-iug ground to tlu* othtue Some are 
nearly two mili‘s in h.ngih. The 's mre ]>ortion of the dam arrests 
the flow of a drainage* (.haniiof and the w'ater spr jkD on each side 
to tile rising giound. E\eiy tank i- pno id d with an (*sca]j(‘ to 
prevc'nt thr* water topping tlu* emhankm mt dnilug ilood-;. Tho.se 
tanks are geni*rally \ ory -hallow. .‘in(l -i^ldom i‘,>tain anv w.iter after 
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the antinnu harvt-t has h^un irrigated. Ccl'UU'l Dixon attempted 
at first to Drm (rirtlvai oiuhaukiia.ait'^, init tile soil is so dovoid of 
tenacity that the plan early ahandoiasl. 

There are four kinds of embankments in tin* districts. First, a 
wall of dry '^tone l)aekt.‘d l)V an earthen ombanlvment and fa(‘e(l with 
a coating of niertar, gvuei ally combnu-d \\ith ;i dry ‘-tontM-olairungANall : 
secondly, a masonry wall backed \\iih earth, the ma^xjury and embank- 
ment being ofgreater < -r k -^ireiigth in pi'n[)er[imi to the weiglit of 
water to be naainod. Thirdly, an eartin n embankment . with or with- 
out a masonry core wall. Fmirthhxa wall of masonry w ithoul any mn- 
bankmeut. 'idtis la'^t is the best, and is ad'jpted in tin- more hilly 
parts of the district, wlra'^; the gorgi-s do not exee(‘d LOO yards in 
W'idth. Similar to tliL'se are the small masuiny weirs thrown aeross 
a nulla iu its eourse thruugh the hills, in order to ensure a supply to 
the w'ells on either ]>ank. 

The einh.ankmeiU-. of the 0i )VL'i-nment tanks on.' in clnuge of the 
Public Works Dep.irtmetii. Tla-y are im^jeeted annually iu De(‘em- 
ber^ when estimat<w fur iiucu-^^ury rupuii'^ an.' submitted f>r sanction. 

It tvas noted at the knt settlonKUU that ne\e sluiee^ and new' ducts 
Were van V uece-sary m manv ca^os. Thus the duels of the large 
Eamsar tank wure f irmerlv laid out un no system : fjr Imig distances 
tw'o and even thrur and f >ur ducts w'ei'u* running side hy side, owneil 
by different iiitere^r-' ami each waiting water by oveitlow. evapoi*ation 
and percelatit.an ( )f recent years this lia'>bt<m remediLd. Ducts are 
fed ill gtmcral bv the gra\;t<ition tlow’ of the w'ater from tin* tank, but 
in cases of dehcieiicN' tht: Asatt'r is often rais d by lifts to the mouth 
of the sluice. 

Ill the time of Cof_)U«.'l Dixuu th>.* watm- rewimiie warn a«l<led to the 
ordiuaiw a^^-^u-^-uieiit uf the mH cgu, and bt ith wui-(> paid touetln-r. Tlie 
system warn to ti\ (> jnu’ eeiit. upon tlr.' co->t of coustruct ion of any 
tank within tiie ^aUagN; and ad<l tin* amount te) the previous a*-^e^s- 
lueilt. 

At tin* time ef ]^aTum;liub Setrlmiimii a changu was iniroducLal in Trii; 4 ,iiit»n 
the ease ot tin* jiist (de^- t.udss in Duawar and i^idg.uli, and almost H^w»‘nuy and 
all tile taiik-irngai c(l villogos in Ajm-a. lu th.-ir case tin- water 
revenue wxis eiuirt Iv u\( lude«l from dm /,'D o-o/. oud the*^ villages 
wi.av asstW'-ed at '>0 uiucln a lumj) ^um tur watur ru venue. This 

lumti ^um was to ]h: made* gt'Mjdi from tho ti'dds aetually irrigated each 
year, nnf'^s im ineiduuru i.u ib** irrieatud area exeouded a cert.aiu 
fixed maximum, ur iell b^ fm a 'S'l'min Hxufl minimum. Out of a 
total of ID, .e‘),P32 water ru\a nue^ Pv>. :>7,172 was iliim a^se-^ed. Thi* 
balance, chietly deiutd from ^m.dlur tank-, romninod umhw the former 
fixed s\stem, by wliicli {hu wahu rt.ae nue, lltuugh veparat^ly rG<'orded 
for the whole village me! f irt'.icli holding, w.m iiiclmlefl iu tin* /.‘Amv/f. 
or record of in<li\idnal lo-pMU-ibility. lu INSo < lovermaent tank 
works w’ere groupi.Ml into ciup rate t inks, \ariably assessed tanks 
piying a tixod a-'-i'-^nn'iit m.iiulaiin d by Oovenimeiit, and tanks 
])aying a h\ed a— e-'-iiwiil mid ropaii't.d by tiiu wllagt r-. Then* are 
now 45 cro[i rate lank", SO under \aiJaLde assessment, 240 j»aying 
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fixed revenue, and 0 paying- on a combination of the variable and fixed 
systems. In crop rate tacks the area irrigated is recorded each year, 
and assessed to pay revenue at certain rates vhich vary as the 
crop grown. In the v'ariable system there is a rate which varies be- 
tween a certain maxiiniuii and a certain luiniinnm according to the 
standard area, whicli is fixed. The assessment is based on the total 
tank area, whether inigated or nnirrigated in the autumn harvest. 
In the spring harve>st the water revenue i^ assessed at full rates if the 
tank Avater is aboA'e sluice leA^el on 15th February. It the Avater is 
beloAv sluice leA^el on that date the revenue is asses,se<l on the num- 
ber of irrigations given. In the fixed assessment a lump sum is 
taken irrespectiA^e of the area irrigated. Besides the laud irrigated 
]>v tloAV from the tanks, called idlahl, tliere is also yearly cultivation 
in thi* drv bf^ds of nuiii\' [auks called nhi. The assessment of this 
class ut land is afiu both hxed and \ariabhe At the last settlement 
IG.BHj ac'n^s <h' o/n land cauic under the former system and 7,17G 
under the latter. 

The averag(.‘ annual receipts frmn water revenue during the ten 
vca]*s <m(liiig 1 <SdO, ani< ainted Ks. 58,170*5. In the next decade 
the a\erage had, owing to su.^iiensions and remissions on account of 
lamine, fallen to Ll». 50, 809*0. In 1902-0:l Us. 05, 020 were collected, 
Avhile Us. d81>()() A\<»re outstanding a^ arreai's These figures include 
the water reveinu* from welUirrigated lauds situated Avithin the limit 
of the tank ;irea'^. Ikddre 18S0-S1 the total caiutal expenditure on tanks 
in Ajmer- II erwara amounted to Us. 14, 2d, 794. Betw..‘eii 1880-8 L 
and 1889-90 Rs. 2,22,8S7 w ere spent. In tlie decade ending H)00 the 
ex])enditur(c owing to the large construction works carried out during 
famine, rose to Us. Il,7(S„o29. In 1902-Od the cajutal ex[)enditure on 
tanks A\a^ Us, 89,409. I"p to the, Olstllarch 1903 the total capital 
outlay had been Us. 00,89, 122. Exe(g)t in years of drought the Avorks 
average a return of about 3 ])er cent, on their capital cost. 

There are fcAv permanent wells in the districts ; in general they, 
like the tanks, depend upon the rainfall percolation for their water 
supply. In the Ajmer district the beds <;f the nallas are sandy, and a 
sutficieiit amount of Avater is ab'^orbed during the rains to supply the 
wells on either side. In Ilerwara, ^\'hc^e the beds are rocky, the Avells 
depend nua-e upon the water which is retained in the tanks. Per- 
colation tends to keep Avatcu* in the wells as long as there is Avater iii 
the tiinks. When tho water <»f a dries and tlie sufisoil Avatcr 

sinks, the AA’ater level in the de}ieiiiiGiit Avells sinks also. It is not, 
hoAVcAvr, always the AVidls lying directly beloAV a tank that benefit 
most from it. Perc(jlatiou tVegueutly, though by no means univer- 
sally, slioAVS itself along lines of natural di'ainage, but it always Avorks 
along the line of least resistance, which may or may not be refiected 
on the surface. Instances of the latter fre<piently occur. In Bir 
there is some improvement to the Avells for a short distance beloAV 
the tank, but the same result shows itself tiui miles away in Udaipur 
and Tikaoi'u in the Ki•«^h:ing^u-h Stati', In the British territory be- 
tween there is no change, so that the water passes under iSrinagar b^ 
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a natural syphon. The effect of the Kalinjar tank is not felt so much 
in the wells below it to the west, but the wells in the village of Palan 
in Mewar, which lies to the oast and is sejiarated from it by the main 
range of the Aravallis, depend on it for their water supply. Other 
cases could be cited. 

A few wells which may, perha])s, be called “ permanent ” exist in 
both districts. But the term is here merely relative. The springs 
from which they derive their water depend ultimately upon tiie 
infiltration of rain water, and as there is no supply from the outside, 
it only needs a long enough drought to dry up every well in Ajmer- 
Merwara. These comparatively p)ermanent Avells are most commim 
at the foot of hills, such as Rajgarh and Kothaj of Ajmer, or along 
stream beds draining from such hills as those near Beawar, In no jilace 
are they inimeruns. Gopalpura in Beawar with se\'en, and Cliaphan 
in Dawair with twenty, are the villages be.^t otf* in this respect. 

Where the water is plentiful the Persian wheel, or is 

generally used to draw it from the well. In other cases ilie ordinary 
water lift by bullocks with the long pull lOpe and bucket, caihal 
cluir(^s is empl(>ye<l. There are two kinds of rJiarus distinguish- 
ed locally by the names potUd and soondid. The former 
re([uiivs four bullocks and uhi'ee <jr four men to work it, and can 
irrigate an acre of luiifl in about six hours. The latter, with only two 
oxen and a single attendant, takes twice as long. Irrigated fields are 
divided into small beds, some GO or 100 per big ha, in order to dis- 
tribute the water. Some five years ago an attempt was made to intro- 
duce iron buckets in plac(:‘ ot the (’karas, hut tliey were nut found 
satisfactory. A kavha well, vdthout masonry, averages about Es. .50 
in cost. The price of a masonry well ranges from Es, 200 to Rs. TOO, 
according to its depth, diameter and the nature of the soil, Ar the 
last Settlement there weie 2,879 wells dependant upon (lovernment 
tanks, out of vhich 2,G22 were assessed to water revenuev 

In 1901, so far as can be ascertained, the total number of wells in 
use in Ajmer-Merwara {khdlsa) was 18,Go5, e>f which xVjuior hafl G,oll 
and 3Ierwara 7,144. From these, 28,0do acres were irrigated, paying 
assessment to Governnieiit of Es. 4d,19d. The average irrigated area 
per Well was, therefore, 2*05 acres, with an average water rate of 
Rs. 1-8-7 per acre. 
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CHAPTER V. 


- 

liKXTs, Wauls, and Pjdcls. 

The L'U’ger proportion (.)f Ajiiun'-iiurwarj^ \vnii^i 'In.* < Aooptnia of tlic 
istimrdri su'cuH, is cuItivatcMi b}' rt'>ibont hinii'oriP \\ lio]-( tonaney 
exists, it is generally that of tcnant^^-at-will oj* of expn ‘[niotaiy toiaints. 
The latter are those ^vh<') have mortgaged tlieir lands, ])nt are continued 
in possession, under the terms of the uiortg<ige. In all f>Initr(Uo estate'; 
cultivators are considered to he terlants-at-^^ 111 until the contrary is 
proved. They generally, howovoze hohl undor conti aot lea^^os, and pay 
rent at fixed permanent ratt*s^ and ar(‘ liablo to (jt'etmont only on 
breach of the terms of the contract, llent is dotenuinod by agreement 
between landlord and tenant, and is usually paid in kind. The 1 ind- 
lord’s share varies fi’om a half to a (juarttu' <.)f tlm prodiUM* of the land, 
according to the quality and capacity of tlie luddiug and the terms of 
the tenancy. So in the case of land irrigated fi-om wells, ^YhLre the 
landlord pays Government dues and supplies se<‘d and manure, he gets 
half the produce. If he pays Government dues only, he get'^ unc-third. 
If he pays nrUhing at all towards Government dues or expenses^ his 
share will not exceed a (juarter. In tank lands the landlord geds half 
produce where he pays Government revenue, and half the expenses. 
If ho pays the Government dues only he receives a third. In the case 
ot dry crop land a thii'd of the }>ro(luce is the nsnal sliaro of the land- 
lord. Rent in kind is called Its actual quantitv is decided 

either by appraising the standing crops^ or by dividing the ]aotlucc 
after the grain has been thrc'shed out. The forinor systoni is known 
as and the latter as lutdi. On cortain crops, however, rents 

are paid in cash. In cases of cash rents tlio standing crop is nu^asured 
at each harvest, and the i>nt^ aro eaf -nl.u ed oirhor at fixed rates 
mentioned in the Record of Rights at th<' So*. rieuemt, or according to 
special rates agreed upon bt'tween landlord and tenant. Tin* cash 
rents vary from Rs. :^-S to Rs. 8 })or aeiv <;cc*ordiug to the crop. 
In Ajmer among the U/a/d/ crops cotion, maize and sugar-eaiie in well 
lands usually give rent in cash. In llm co?)i s<-ason, cash rmus arc 
only paid for lands which grow niLdons, vegotahlos, garden j)roduco 
and lucerne. In the case of opiuiii tlL(> iviUs ai'o paid ])artly in cash 
and partly in kind, and vary from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 inr acre. In Mer- 
wara rents paid in kind are almost unixoi-al; cash rents are rare. 

The only local legidaliou regarding rents iefer> to e\pro]»riotary te- 
nants. By a regulation pa^^^ed in 1877, rlioir rents are tix'*d at one-third 
less than the ordinary rents for similar lands in tlie viGnity. TIk'so nmts 
are, however, usually fixed so as to bring to tlie iii<»rlgageo landlord 
interest at a specified rate on tho moiu y ad\au<‘'.<l by Inm, and are 
independent of the tt»tal 2 >roduce of the land. The\' are locally called 
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ghilgri, and arc duo ovon if rht' lalid^ remain uncultivated. Exproprie- 
tary tomint:s eannnt tdv UMU-paym^mt (.^vcn by decree of a Civil 

Court, without the .sanction of thi.* Commissioner. Owing to consequent 
difficultit'S in j'ccovei'iim tlieir due-', tln‘ tendemcv is bccominsf more 
and more for mon'W'leiidt'rs to mbance momw oiih" on terms of 
mortgage with puss‘:‘s>ii,n. TIil^v then employ third persons to culti- 
vate the kind as tenants. In tic.* Settlements a half < )f the gri^.ss produce 
is calculated as cost of produrtiuu. oiie-sixth as (doverniaeiit revennc,and 
the remaining one-third n< the landlord^ 2 )r(jfits. There is no tendency 
visible f>r cash rtmts to dis])lace rents in kind. In the px'osent cir- 
cumstances the latter sy->tem seems both to tenants and landlords to 
possess th'-^ greater advantages. Under it, enhancements and abate- 
m^mts due to clianges in area, to improvement and deterioration, or the 
rise and fall of ])rices, are adjusted automatically. 

The average daily wage <d* an unskilled labourer is 2 annas in 
rural areas and between 2 and 4 annas in urban areas. The wages of 
unskilled la]>oui' have not changed since 1881. They are usually 
paid in cash, l.)ut agricultural labourers are some time's paid in kind, 
receiving grain of the e'qu I valent value of the rash payment. During 
the three famine years emdiiig in 1901, the dejminating money wage has 
been that paid on the Govtniiment relief works, which is scientifically 
calcukitefl and gives the worker enough to live on, and probably, when 
a family is on the works, a margin fa* saving. In the towns, masons, 
blacksmiths and earpentfU's got an average wagt.' of 4 to 8 annas a day, 
as against ol to lOJ and o l to 8 annas in 1881 and 1891 respectively. 
Tlu' Railway Lof'omolive and Caniage and Waggon Shops in Ajmer 
give em])loyment to a large number of skilled hands. In the Loco 
motive Shops the maximum rates (jf thoir wages vary from Rs. 7-8 
per day, in the* case of European firt(*r*< to 5 annas a day in the case of 
sti’ikcrs, tho minimum varying from Ks. 2 to 2 annas. In the Carriage 
andWaggon Slutpstln.* daily vuge varies fi-om a maximum of Rs. 2-12 
to 3 ami IS a day, the minimum being from Re. 1 to 2 annas according 
t<.) the class of laboiii. ddie maximum daily wage paid in the Krishna 
Cotton ^Itlls at Boaour R^. 1-4, and the minimam is annas. in 
rmvd ai'v'a'^ oorj) ‘Utor^?. o] leatlier makers and other village 

Servants gx't ill >wa ic<'- oi gmm Irom the villagor:> in return for their 
sevvic<*^. TliU'>. 'O’ I' fiiot'. end Ijlacksuiiths are* givmi 15 seers 
of grain [)er [tlongli ‘ll < vh Iiarve^r. If a cullivator owns a well with a 
Persian \\]n-“l In* li to gi\<^ llv'n 30 ox, owing to the greater 
amoTint of labour I’oquired tor I'rp urs. At the roaj>iiig time they are 
given in addition by e \ch cultivat or a '-hcaf of corn wi'ighing about 
5 Si'ers. When the seed is being -«o\\n tlioy roi-eive a contribution of 2 
seeix of sr.,.d giuin from (‘a<;h cultivator. If, however, a carjxenter 
prepare, a new plough fa* a 1 1 !idiio]d( 0 -, In* is given 2 anna'^ extra fur 
hi^ laboar. It he make^ a n ‘W cart la* i> ]) ud separatclv for it, or is 
fed for u lime in Ikoi of payment, Tmimox (pv for repairing 

shue.s and a^si-ting iij the '-tore gv of manure, gei from 5 seers to 20 seers 
of gr<nn per li irvi^^l from o.-ioh li-ci'- ‘hohh If th ‘V have to siqiply new 
shoes and other '-mill l'*,ith-‘r. rri *1 th * <ilio\v aiice pjr harvest is from 
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20 seers to a maund. If a new leather bucket is prepared, the culti- 
vator has to feed the tanner in addition. The food allowance, consist- 
ing of a mixture of wheat, gin and giir is called IusJl Barbers are 
given 10 seers of gi^ain per harvest for every adult male in the village. 
Drummers {dholu) get a share of grain por house per harvest, and the 
])riosts receive a smaller allowance. In addition, all are given some- 
thing at the Hull and Dewctli festivals and iiixm juarriage occasions. 

As wages in rural areas are to so large an extent paid in kind, thej" 
have not been much affected by the ])ii(*e of food grains. There has 
been no extension of the railway system since 1879, nor have factory 
and mining industries developed so as to affect wages. Tunes of 
scarcity and consequent temporary rises in prices have nut result(‘d 
generally in increase of wages. The ordinary work available decreases, 
while the demand for it increases. The labourer is willing to accept 
his normal or even a decreased money Avage in order to secure ernjdoy- 
ment at all. As already noticed, in such times the price paid tor 
labour on Government relief works, as representing the su})sistence 
minimum, becomes the d<uninating wage. Only the wagers of domestic 
servants in towuis ha^G risen considerably of latj vears. 

The prices of the staple food grains in 1902-0.8 at Ajmer, Beaw'ar 
and Toclgarh res])ectively wmre in (piantitj- per ru])ee : — wlieat, 12 
seers 11 chittaks, 13 seers 3 chittaks and 12 seers ?> chittak * 
barley, IG seers 11 J chittaks, 17 seers chittaks and” 16 seers 

21 chittaks: ]odi\ 17 seers 13 chittaks, 18 seers and 19 seers 7 
chittaks; h<yra, IG seers G chittaks. 15 seers Hz chiitaks and IG seers 
Sj chittaks: and maize, 18 seers 11- chittaks, 18 seers 12 chittaks and 
18 scers 11 chittaks. In this year deficient rainfall had pimduced 
famine conditions in Merwari, and prices on the whole w'ert' higher than 
in the previous dr^cade. It is noteworthy, huw’evcr, that the absence of 
Gctioi and the }>r(warlence of the .^aada system of contracts amono* 
the rneivliants of Beawatr made the grain ])rices in iVbu'waz'a generally 
lower than tho^e in Ajmer. Taking maize as a rcqjivsentatave food 
grain of a huge bulk of the population, we find that during the last 
three decades its average prices at Ajmer, Beaw’ar and Toclgarh n-s- 
jk-ctively varied as behwv: — !> twTenl873 and 1880 thev wxtc^ 21 seers 
12 chuiaks, 23 seers 1 chittak and 24 seers 1.5 chittaks respectively; 
betw'een 1881-1890 they where 23 seers 3 chittaks, 25 seers 9 chittaks 
and 28 seers 12 chittaks. Betwocfm 1891-1900 the avc'rage price 
rose considerably, being 18 seers 12 chittaks, 20 seers 11 chittaks and 

22 seeislO chittaks respectively. From 1871 to 1890 there had been a 
long series of prosperous years, the raihvay had given improved 
communication, and cultivation had extended, so prices ruled easy. 
But the natural calamities of the following decade more than counter- 
acted the irnproveunents in transport, and ]>rices were bound to lise. 
In 1891-92 the use was inconsiderable, as the scaroitv wais purely 
local, and imports promptly arrived to meet the demand. In all s ‘asons 
a certain amount of importatiotj is necessar}^ as the districts do not 
produce sufficient for their owm consumption. Imj)orts come mainly from 
the United Provinces and the Punjab, and famine in those provinces in 
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1896-97 raised prices in Ajmer-Menvaia. In the famine of 1899-00 
grain was always i^rocurable in the most distant part of the districts 
at a price which nowhere exceeded 7 seers to the rupee. The extra- 
ordinary prices of the 1869 famiue, due to imperfect means of communi- 
cation, can hardly be seen again. 

The material condition of the urban })opulation is generally satis- 
factory. That it has been so little affected by the recent famine is 
due to the railway. The standard of comfort among the well-to-do has 
been gradually rising and European articles such as mineral waters 
and ice are widely used. Among the richer classes an increased 
use of articles of dress of European fashion is also to be observed. If a 
middle-class clerk betaken as an example, it is seen that he has suffi- 
cient income to enable him to live with comfort in a town. If ho is 
in the service of Clovernment he has a pension to look forward to, and if 
in that of the Railway, his Provident Fund savings. He can afford to 
dress well, to diet himself liberally, and generally to give his sons an 
English education. In rural areas, on the other hand, the effects of the 
famine are shown in a perceptible falling-off in the standard of living. 
The quantity of the daily food has diminished, the stores of ornaments 
and household vessels are depleted, and smaller amounts are spent on 
clothing. The less initial cost has caused many to clothe themselves in 
the cheap and flimsy foreign cottons rather than in the stronger reza 
cloths of local manufacture. Little margin is left for luxuries such as 
liquor and opium. Expenses on social ceremonies have been curtailed 
considerably, rather from stern necessity than from natural habits of 
thrift. On the other hand many conveniences are available which 
Were unknown to ])revious generations, and matches, kerosine oil and 
cheap cloths from Lancashire or Bombay mills are procurable in every 
substantial village. Indebtedness has increased larg*ely among the 
cultivators, but the difficulty of recovering debt on the part of the 
money-lenders has recently led to a contraction of credit. Liberal 
grants of tnkfivl by Government have tended to rectify the situation: 
much revenue has been suspended and much remitted. 

The labouring classes have been the most affected by recent famines, 
and since 1870 their position has probably never been worse. They 
are living upon the border line of the subsistence minimum, and any 
failure in their usual employments makes it necessary for Government 
to go at once to their relief. The recognition of this fact has had a 
bad effect upon their moral though adding to the security of their 
material condition. During the famine the isti)iirdrddrs incurred 
considerable debts to Government, but their existence was not allowed 
to interfere with their standard of living, and in general their mate- 
rial condition is unchanged. 


Material con- 
dition of the 
People. 
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Forests. 

The history of the forest administration in Ajmcr-Mcrwara 
deserves notice, as it ex[)]ains the peculiarities which distinguish 
some of its rules from those of ordinary British districts. In anci^mt 
times the hills about Ajmer were probably covered with scrub jungle, 
but they were denuded of trees long before the commencement of 
British "rule. The Murathas are generally given the credit of the 
denudeation. Merwara, described as impenetrable jungle’' in 181D, 
had, after 50 years of peaceful Government, reached a condition 
not 'much better than that of Ajmer. The demands of the town of 
Beawar, of the cantonment of XasTrabad, and fur Avood to bni*n lime 
for the tank embankments, joined to the absence of all attempts at 
replacing what was destroyed, left but few trees in any accessible part 
of the (iLstrict, and by 1870 Avood of all kinds had become exceedingly 
scarce and dear. Colonel Dixon alone, in the intervening period, 
]>aidnny attention to the planting of trees, and the gardens of Ajmer 
and the wvi trees of BeaAvar owe their existence to him. Aft(W 
his death, no attempt was made either to plant in tlu' plains or to 
re-forest the hills as they rapidly became bare. But in 1871 Govern- 
ment sanctioned the jiroposal to appoint an Assistant Conservator 
atvl Sub- Assistant Conservator of Forests, more for the purpose of 
creating than of conserving forests. The operations were not intended 
as directly profitable speculations on the part of Government ; their 
principal aim and object Avas an indirect and climatic advantage, to 
jirevent the rainfall rushing doAvn the bare hillside carrying in its 
course what little soil remained, and to cause it to penetrate into the 
crevices of tln^ rocks and fill the springs. It Avas hoped that the roots 
of the trees and the vegetation Avould retain and create soil on the 
steep slopes, and, by loAvering the temperature of the hills, cause the 
clouds passing OA'er the district to ])art Avith their moisture AAuthin 
its boundaries. 

Apart, hoAvover. from the intrimic difficulty of re-foresting the arid 
hills, it Avas not easy to obtain the land. The Avaste land had been 
made over to the village communities by the Settlement of 1850, and 
it had of old been made use of by them fur grazing pnr[)oses, and as a 
support to fall back upon in years ot distress by the sale of wood. 
And it was naturaliy the hills Avhere there Avas most avooJ that the 
Forest Officer Avas most anxious to teffie up, and the peoide most loth 
to part Avith. It Avas therefore (letermiii(‘d to resume the manage- 
ment of certain chosen tracts, and to take up the land under an 
ordinance of the Governor-General in Council. This AAais done under 
Regulation X'o. VII. of 1874, by Avhich the ])ropri(dary right A'ests in 
Government as long as the land is re^piired for forest puriioses. To 
compensate them fur the deprivation, certain rights in these lands 
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are secured to the villagers. They aie allowed to cut grass within 
the forests, and such wood as is reasonably necessary for their household 
requirements and agricultural iinpletnents, and their rights of way 
previously existing, are maintained for them. It was further stipu- 
lated that two-thirds of the net profits from the management of the 
forests should be distributed among those persons who, previous to 
the taking up of the land, were interested therein. As a matter of 
fact the revenue of these reserves has yet been insufficient to cover 
the expenses, so no profits have been distributed. Only in two years 
(lcS90-91 and 1891-92) has the revenue exceeded the working expenses. 
All other years have shown deficits. But the supply of grass and wood 
available for the right-liolders has increased to such an extent that the 
2 -)Oople have in reality ]>rofited by the ])rotection of these areas, and 
the benefits of the measure are beginning to bo recognized by the 
more intelligent among them. 

The forests, as at 2 '>i*esent existing, consist of three clsses — State 
Forests taken up under the above-mentioned Regulation and covering 
an area of 142 sipxare miles, Protected Forests, covering 101 ae*res, 
and Village Estate Commons. The last are insignificant in area 
((] acres), and are voluntarily jjlaced under docal conser\ancy by their 
proi^rietors. Formerly they amounted to 10 square miles, but in 
1900-01 the greater proportion was, at the request of the owners, 
withdrawn from the management of th(' Forest Department. Nine 
hundred and forty-seven acres are aiqoropriatod for nurseries and 
2)lantation operations. Of the reserved forests by far the larger 
jirojKU’tion (90,747 acres) is in Merwara, Ajmer having 17,974 acres. 
The forests are either fenced or etficiently demarcated by masonry 
pillars or by stone slabs at suitable distances. The culture ojierations 
are of two kinds, sowing during the rains and transjilanting of young 
trees from the nurseries. 

The principal trees ibund in the forests are the dhokra (anogeixi^u.'^ 
pendala), the salai’ {l>o>^ivellta tloirlfent), the knmjjta {acrtcia rxipes- 
tris), the babul {(uxteia the khair (ecoce/, cuterliu^, the 

orinja (ame/o the khejra {p/*oSGpi.s the gol 

{oditKL xviKller), the nim {ituxliruclttn indtc^^), the dasan {rhus 
mifHorensi^), the farangan {gn'inut p/Zoset), and the gangan (ijiunotif 
•popuUfolut), TheSi^ indigenous trees grow easily from seed, and, if 
the rainfall is favorable, require no irrigation. The babul i.s the 
oikly tree which furnishes wood useful for any other })ur2)oses 
than fuel. The chief exotic trees, the acclimatisation of which is 
attemjjted, are the }a])al (/hues' rduj'm^o), bar (/ic'a.s Z>eupeZe//.s7s'), 
faras {tamttrb: orbnhdt^), siris (c/rec/a spedosif), mango {mangifera 
indica), jaman {eugenia j^naholava), shisham {dolbergtd sZ.s.soo), 
and the cork tree {iniUtitgitnita They are difficult to rear, 

as the young plants require much watering: none of them will grow 
on the hillsules, and they only thrive in gootl soil. 

The Forest administration is under the control of the Commissioner 
and the District Officers. The former exercises the jjowers of a 
Conservator of Fun^sts. whih‘ the latter have those of De^aity Constw- 
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vators. The District Officers are assisted by an officer of the Provin- 
cial Forest Sernce of the United Provinces, who is responsible for 
the technical part of the duties and fur general supervision over the 
works. He exercises the powers of a Divisional Forest Officer. 
The forests are worked under a system of coj)pice fellings, with stand* 
ards. The coupes are either sold in a lump sum to a purchaser, or 
the produce is removed at a fixed rate per cart, camel, or donkey load. 
The standards are marked by the Departmental subordinates, and 
fellings are conducted under the supervision of the foresters or range 
officers. As, under the Regulation of 1874, the l(*cal villagers have 
considerable rights over the grass and timber in the forests, the 
produce available for sale to outsiders is correspondingly diminished. 
Unfortunately the relations of the people with the l)e})artment are 
far from satisfactoiy. This is due largely to discontent on the })art of 
the villagers with the restrictions imposed on indiscriminate fellings 
and grazing. The latter especially was a serious complaint of the 
villagers, but steps have been taken to rcmo\'e it by opening the 
forests to the grazing from March to June yearly, a period in wliich 
fodder on village lands becomes scarce. 

In general the local demand for fuel is amply met by the State 
forests. But the large toAvns of Ajmer, Beawar and Xasirabad create 
demands which the limited and right-burdened forest areas in their 
vicinity are inadequate to sup])ly. There are no separate sub-divi- 
sions for fuel and fodder reserves : both are produced und<*r the same 
treatment and within the same areas. In times of famine the reserved 
tracts are thrown open to the villagers for grazing, and for the 
removal of dry \vood for fuel at nominal rates. The restrictions (iveii 
upon lopping and felling for fuel have been removed in time of severe 
scarcity. Forest fires occur occasionally in the hot weather. The 
villagers generally furnish ready help in extinguishing them and in 
burning and clearing the preventive fire lines. 

During the ten years ending in 1(S90, the a\'erage annual revenue 
was Es. 9,141, and the average annual expenditure Rs. 15,159. The 
average deficit was therefore Rs. 5,018. During the next decade the 
average annual revenue was Rs. 14,719, and expenditure Rs. 16,077, 
showing an average annual deficit of Rs. 1,358. In 1902-03 the figures 
of revenue and expenditure were Rs. 10,973 and Rs. 15,520, respec- 
tively, with a deficit of Rs. 4,547. The continued deficit is largely 
due to the amount of fodder, fuel and timber given away free to tho 
right-holders every year, and the provision of which is tho main object 
of the forest mamx;:(eincnt in Ajmer-Merwara. But for this, the results 
would show a surplus. 

Traces of many minerals are to be found among the hills of Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

The Taragarh hill at Ajmer is rich in lead, and iron and 
copper mines have been worke<l, but did not pay their expenses. The 
lead mines of Taragarh were farmed by the Marathas for Rs. 5,000 
yearly, the custom being for the miners to receive three-fourths of 
the value of the metal as the wages of their labour, and to cover 
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their expenses in sinking shafts. Mr. Wilder, the first Superin- 
tendent of Ajmer, took the mines under direct management, and 
they produced annually from 10,000 to 12,000 maunds of lead, which 
was sold at Rs. 11 per maund. The Ajmer magazine was the chief 
customer, and on its ceasing to take the metal in 1810, the mines 
were closed. The lead is admitted to be purer and of a better quality 
than European piglead, and it is chiefly owing to the want of fuel 
and of cheap transport that it has been driven from the market. 
There is no longer the same demand for the metal as in the troubled 
times at the beginning of the last century. 

Since 1899 progress has been made in developing the mining 
industries in other directions, mica and asbestos especially receiving 
attention. Of recent years the demand for the former metal has 
increased enormously, owing to its valuable properties as an insulating 
medium for electricity. New sources of supply are being sought for 
everywhere, and as mica occurs very abundantly throughout the dis- 
trict, Ajmer- Mer\Yara is being exploited by prospectors. The deposits 
consist mainly of muscovite of a similar quality to the Bengal ruby 
mica. Other qualities are, however, frequently to be met with, 
including biotite and phlogopite. Of these, the former is quite 
useless from a commercial point of view, while the latter, although 
of sound quality, a^ipears to occur only in crystals of too small a 
size to be of much value. The same remark applies to the deposits 
of muscovite, the majority of which are too small to be worked with 
profit. Some specimens of larger crystals have, however, been found, 
and it is possible that more may follow. The value of two of the 
known deposits is considerably depreciated on account of all the 
crystals being densely stained by interlaminar inclusions of a ferru- 
ginous substanci\ 

At present thorough prospecting work is being undertaken at some 
seven or eight different areas in the district, but it is thought probable 
that none of the deposits extend to a greater depth than 80 or 40 
feet. In these circumstances, the work is carried on in the form 
of open quarries, which can hardly attain to the dignity of ‘‘ mines.” 

At the moment of writing, about 400 labourers, men and women, are 
em})loyed on mining oj>e rat ions within the district. They are mostly 
of the agricultural class, and come from the villages nearest to the 
deposit that is being worked at the time. The men earn on an average 
from 1-i to 2 annas per day, and the women 1 anna. 

Asbestos occurs in some three or four <leposits round Sendra, in 
Merwara, and is now bedng mined m small quantities. The quality 
is, however, p<'>or, and a})parently the mineral is wanting in those 
textile characteristics which are so necessary for most of the uses to 
which asbestos is put. Most of these mining operations are carried 
on by two Companies, who have been granted licenses. 

Hmrn atite exists in considerable quantities in some of the hills, 
especially near Saroth in Merwara, but on account of the absence of 
coal it has not been considere^i worth working. Traces of copper are 
also to be met with, and lead is said to exist in the south of Merwara 
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as well as at Taragarh. Garnets and aquamarines have been found 
in the Ajmer district. 

Good building materials are abundant, and stone is largely used 
for purposes for which wood is employed elsewhere in India. Door 
frames are often made of stone, and the best roofing is funned of 
slabs tones resting on arches or on stone beams, while thin slabs 
are sometimes used as slates. The best quarries in the Ajmer dis- 
trict are at Srinagar, where slabs 12 or 14 feet long by ^ or 4 
feet in width can be obtained. Near Beawar, slabs not quite so 
large, and generally too hard to be dressed with a chisel, are (piarried 
at Atitmand. At Khetra Khera, about G miles north-east of 
Beawar, limestone slabs are fmnd which can bo dressed. Near 
Todgarh good slabs have not been found, but beams 10 or 12 feet 
long and uneven in thickness are procurable. 

For rubble masonry stone is everywhere to be met with. The 
best quarries are in the hills running between Ajmer and Nasirabad, 
and down the east side of l\Ierwara. The stone here is found in slabs 
of almost any size, both sides perfectly^ parallel : and if it is carefully 
quarried smooth free can generally be obtained. For ashlar work 
limestone and granite are ]:)rocurable. Marbles of various colours are 
quarried in the vicinity of Ajmer. 

Lime is burnt from kanhav and from limestone, and the latter 
kind is preferred by the natives. The limestone generally used in 
the city of Ajmer is a gray stone obtained near the village of Naralli, 
about 6 miles from the city. The lime obtained from it is not very 
pure, but is tenacious, and bears a large admixture of sand. At 
Makhopura, Kalesra Konlai and other villages, a pure white lime- 
stone is found, but the stone is hard and difficult to burn. Limesfiaie 
is also found in abundance near Beawar. Kankar is to be met with 
in all parts of the district, but varies considerably in quality as a 
carbonate of lime. That which breaks with a blue fracture, and which 
when breathed on causes the moisture t ) adhere, is considered fit for 
lime burning. KaiikavlimQ has higher hydraulic properties than 
stone lime, and is generally used by the Public Works Department. 
No material, however, producing good hydraulic lime has as yet been 
discovered in the district. 

Materials for road-making are everywhere abundant. For heavy 
traffic, broken limestone, the refuse of the slabstone quarries, or 
granite are found more suitable than kankar^ which, though it makes a 
smooth even road, will not stand heavy traffic For the district roads 
any coarse, brittle stone if not too micaceous, or an inferior kind of 
gravel called 6a rAa is often substituted for stone or kanhtr. They 
are everywhere found, are easily dug, and answer the purpose very 
well where the traffic is light. 



CHAPTER VIL 


Arts and Manufactures. 

Ajmer is nofc remarkable for arts and manufactures, while Mer- 
wara is even less so. Indian art has alwa^^s required the stimulus of 
wealthy patronage, and such no longer exists in the province. It has 
been remarked that, as a rule, the accident ol patronage has alone 
determined the home of artistic industricvS. The Mughal Emperors 
no longer rule in Ajmer, and the \\ealthy Seths are but inditfererit 
supporters of art. The best artificers of Raj put a a a are to be looked 
for in Jaipur, Jodhpur, Alwar, Bikaner, and other Native States, 
where patronage is still available. The industries of Ajmer are similar, 
but inferior. 

J here is no silk weaving, and hand industries are limited. The 
cotton hand-looms in Ajmer and the larger villages turn out cloths 
known as reza, kites, dhoti, and chdrkhdna, for local use. 

Reza is a stiff white cloth made from native thread, used largely 
for garments by the peasantry. It is also the favourite medium 
for the dyers, who print designs upon it with wmoden stamps^ 
which are cut in Mar\\ar. The local industry is however, perishing 
in the flice of foreign competition, and cannot revive. Klus 
cloth has a diagonal pattern, owung to the threads of the weft 
being twined alternately wuth those of the worp. It is used 
for sheets and (‘Jtddoj',^ by the luwx'r classes. Susi is a narrow 
cotton fabric, used f>nly by iluhaminadan women for trousers: it has 
stripes lengthwdse dowui the piece of a different colour from the ground- 
work, Chdrkhdna is a sort of supeiior susi wuth a check pat- 
tern. Towods, table-linens and other cloths are made in the Ajmer 
Jail. labiics made there of countiy vezet cloth, dyed red wuth 
(d root, and stamped wuth patterns in black, are verv'popular in the 
rural areas. The cotton bed-covers and printed floor-cloths of Beaw'ar 
aie the best in the district. Cai-pets and rugs are manufactured in 
the Ajmer Jail only. Considerable trouble has been taken to secure 
attractive designs, and the old Indian patterns, as wxdl as those of 
Kashmir and of Persia, are re])roduced here. There is nothing note- 
worthy or distinctive about the jew’ellery, most of its forms being wxll 
known in the adjacent Native States, such as Jaipur; and those of 
Ajmer are generally inferior. The Mers wmar rough ornaments of 
silver or of base metal wKich sometimes preserve old forms, while 
ornaments bearing the figure of their hero, Tejaji, are common among 
the Jats. ^ None of them deserve special mention. 

Of artistic metal vessels there is practically no manufacture.'' The 
\iliage blacksmiths art is limited to implements of husbandry of the 
roughest description. Gadniia lohars of the w’andering castes supply 
rough locks, knives, spoons, etc. The brass and copper vessels made 
in the towns are plain and without special characteristics. Artistic 
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pottery is unknown. Though some of the houses of the wealthier 
citizens of Ajmer are adorned with rich carvings in wood and stone, the 
best workmen have to be obtained from outside the district. The 
turners of Ajmer are chiefly employed in making rosaries, combs, etc., of 
sandal wood, which are purchased by the pilgrims who iv/sort to the 
Dargah, They also turn bangles of ivory, the only description of ivory 
work known in the district. Bangles of lac'pier work an^ also made, Init 
are inferior to tho.se of Delhi. Many of the carpenter class have 
obtained employment in the worksh(jps of the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway. 

Cotton Mills. "^he Krishna Cotton Mill at Beawar is the only factory. The 
concern was floated as a Joint Stock Coinjuny in 188!b with a ca])ital 
of Rs. 7,00,000, and the mill started working on 1st June 1891. In 
1897 there Avere 2-50 looms and 12,312 spindles Avorking, and 542 
hands A\'ere employed. The out-turn Avas 13,81,080 lbs. of yarn, and 
5,18,252 lbs. of cloth, of the total value of Rs. 6,58,323. In 1902 the 
number of spindles Avas the same, but the looms were 252, and the 
number of hands employed had risen to GOG. Tiie tot d value of the 
out-turn AA’as Rs. 7,31,803, consisting of 13,91,290 Iks. of yarn and 
7,78,292 lbs. of cloth. The yarn is spun in combs of from eights to 
twenties, and cloth of coarse quality is made from the local tliread for 
use as clhot^^^, shirtings, chddar^^, and khadis. A small (piantity 
of fine cloth is made from warp and Avetb imported from England. 
Such cloth and yarn as are not used locally ar<‘ e\})Mrted to Agra and 
Cawnpore. The rates of daily A\ages paid vary fiom 2.1 annas to 
20 annas in the case of men, from 2 annas to 5| annas for women, and 
from 1| annas to 2J- annas for children. 

Cotton There are six hydraulic cotton presses at Beawar, tliroe at Kekri, 

Presses. at Nasirabad. The annual profits on eaeli of those at Beawar 

vary from about Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 8,000. The three ])ivssos at Kekri 
are said to clear about Rs. 10,000 each every year, anrl the one at 
Nasiraba i about Rs. 2,000. There is also a ginning factory at Kokri, 
AAuth an annual profit of Rs. 3,000. Cotton from the States of MeAvar, 
Kishangarh, Tonk, Kotah, and Bundi is brought to the presses at 
Kekri and Nasirabad. The Beaw^ar market drawes its supplies princi- 
pally from McAVar, though some of the cotton used in ihe Krishna 
iMilLs is imported from Berar. According to the census figiin^s of 
1901, 13,908 persons AA^ere supported by the various branches of the 
cotton industry. There are no other factory industries in the <listricts 
besides those mentioned. As their range is so restricted, their influence 
upon inteinal migration is insignificant. The permanent employees 
in the mills and presses are few in number, and the supply is ade<[uate. 
Their materual condition is generally good. In the spring and summer 
largo numbers of women come into the pres.ses for em])loyment as cotton 
pickeis. With the first fall of the rains they return again to tlieir 
villages. The temporary occujiation is of valuable assistance to the 
labouring classes in the season Avhen agricultural o])erations are at a 
standstill. 



CHAPTER YIII. 


CoMMEKf’E AXD TkADE. 

In auciont times Ajmer was an enlrt'pot for the trade between 
Bombay and ii}ip(T India. A< ('arly as A.D. 1014 an agency was 
estabiishod theiv* f>i’ the East Iiulia Cumpaiyy by ^Ir. Edwai ds of the 
Sin at f.ietoiy, and f>r many years the city ^^as the principal mart 
for the exehant;*e uf European gootls and the ])ri>duets of Rajpntiina 
and nortlna'ii India. But the dimensions of the tiado are not known. 
It ap[j<‘ars to ]ia\e been at all time> hampered by vexation^ customs 
and duties, and many of these were continued until after the British 
occupation of tho <listrLCts. 

Before l(STl) the trade ot Ajmer city hatl fallen otf considerably, 
owing to tin* compi.dition of the growdng towns of Ei^awai’ and Ah\sir- 
abad, but it has noA'ed with the ('>t;ddishmont of the railway. 
Wherea.'^ th<‘ transit tradt^ ot llie district was formerly entirely carried 
by e imels and htCjijaiUf bullocks, it is now’ mostly railborne. There is, 
how ew'er, stdl a cei’tain amount r>f conveyance by camels and bullocks 
into Y^iiwYar on the north, and to the ^outh down the maui road to 
Deoli and the Xative States bi^yond I>eoli. Similarly the i\lerwara 
district i^ fed chiefly fioui Beawar, the grain being carried up the 
tiMcr by road in carts By the same agency the cetton from ^ftwvrir 
and the south auEes in the maiket at Beawar. This is clearly sho^^^l 
])y tile ox})ort and import figures. In BSf)! only 1,075 tons of raw’ cot- 
ton wane imported bv rail to Biawar, w hili' b.4T L tons wou’e exported. 
The ditlerence betw'eeii ther^e hguros must have come into the market 
by roud. Ajmer. Beaw'ar, and, in a lesser degree, Nasmibarl are the 
throe cl lief centres of trade Kekii wTach in the eaidy days of British 
rule bide fair to ri\al Ajmer as a trading mart, has been long in a 
declining state. It is still, how'ever, a cen>iderable cotton mart, 
and its exports ul that commoditv amount to about half those of 
Bcawair. As the ju’ovinee ha^ but few’ manufactures, and produces 
but little in excess of its own requireim.mts, the import and export 
t]*a(h^ in ordinary tinirs i^ entirely one of transit. An import 
tra<le can oniv exi>t in })roportion as the province has something to 
oRer ill t'xchango. Tunes of fimine are of coin so excc])tionab for 
in these year> the enormoim givdii imports are paid for with the 
money >pent by OovornuKUit (Ui w’orks and other forms of relief. 

(bniii ami ]aiKe>, followxal at a distance by sugar and jojjri, salt, 
nu‘tals and piece-goods foim tin* chief imports of xVjmer. In 16fSl 
the total imports wm’t' T,lbS tons, of which grain amounted to l,07l 
tons, and sugar and jojjrt to 2,031 tons. Must of the grain comes 
from the Punjab and the Ibiited Pro\ inces of Agna and Oudh, tin* uigar 
and fnnn Phiwrmi in liis^ar and from the province of Agra. Pach- 
bhadra and Sambhar in ]\Iaiwvar sup])ly the bulk of the salt. Metals, seeds 
and ])iec(‘-goods come frcin the sun'ounding Native States, (Slcutta, 
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and Bombay. Much of the sugar is re -exported to llewSr. The 
export trade for the same year amounted to 601 tons, of which grain 
formed the largest item. In 1891 the imports had gone up to 22,945 
tons, chiefly owing to the increase in grain and pulses. Local crop 
failure was met by large consignments from outsidt-, and 18,855 toils 
were imported into Ajmer city. Exports were again out of all pro- 
portion to imports, being 1,737 tons only. The year 1902, following 
the great famine of J 899-1900, found grain imports still at a high 
level, 18,022 tons. Sugar and maintained their average with 2,184 
tons. The total imjxnds were 22,19(1 tons, and exports only 1,340 
tons. It may be noted that in the famine of 1898-1900, 61,972 tons 
of grain were imported into Ajmer, and 53,539 into Merwara. All 
these figures refer to railborne trade only. 

The most valuable export of the district is raw cotton, and of this 
trade Beawar is the almost exclusive eutiepot. Besides the local 
product, much of the cotton from Me war and other southern Eaj- 
putana States is brought to Beawar, where it is pressed biT’ore (‘Xport 
to Bombay. Messrs. Ralli Brothers, Volkart Brothers and many n dive 
firms have agencies in Beawar, The export of raw cotton rose from 
8,561 tons in 1881 to 8,471 tons in 1891, In 1900 di the nlties connect- 
ed with the Me war border threatened the trade Avith extinction, and 
only 592 tons Avere exported, as against 8,424 tons in the preceding 
year. They A\^ere, however, surmounted, and in 1902 the figure rose 
again to 4,683 tons. The grain imports to BeaAvar in 1891 and 1902 
shoAV the same features as have already been remarked in the case of 
Ajmer, and were due to the same causes. The total figures id* rail- 
borne import to Beawar in 1881, 1891 and 1902 were 16,015 tons, 
31,011 tons and 25,032 tons respectively. The total export figures 
for the same years Avere 11,930 tons, 15,350 tons and 8,711 tons re- 
spectively. 

It is difficult to form even an approximate estimate of the total 
exports from the Avhole province. The isUmrart estates, Avuth the 
exception of Junia, Pisangan, Sathana, Keybania, Pranhera, Kadhera, 
Goeila, Shokla and Keronj, have nevtu’ been measured, and there are 
no satisfactory returns of the crops grown in this portion of the Ajmer 
district. Their exports consist of grain, cotton and opium. Without 
reliable returns of the area under grain crops in these estates, 
which in area exceed one-half of the Ajmer district, it is im})ossible to 
calculate how much more grain is produced in an average year than 
is necessary to supply local consumptiou. Cott(m is largely gruAAm 
in the estates, but most of it finds ex})ort vta Ajmer or 

Beawar 

Tradinf^ Mahajans or Banias are by far the most important trading 

Olagses. class in the province. There are a fcAV Parsi shopke(‘pers in Ajmer 
and .Nusuabad. 
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COMMUNICAT^O^^S. 

The main line of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, from Ahmadabad 
to Delhi, passes through Ajmer and the north Merwara from west 
to east for a length of 5^ miles. The Ajmer-Khandwa branch of the 
same railway ruus through the Ajmer district due south of Ajmer 
for 41 J miles. The portion of the line north of Ajmer and the portion 
towards Xasirabad were surveyed in 18G9, and that south of Ajmer 
towards Ahmadabad in 1872. The construction was commenced in 
1873 and completed in 1ST6. The p(jrtion connecting Nasirabad with 
Chitorgarh was finished in 1881. The latter is constructed for a single 
metre-gauge track, but sufficient land has been taken up to admit of 
another track being laid, if necessary, hereafter. The line was con- 
structed by Government, by whom it was worked until 1st January 
1885. It was then taken over on lease by the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway and worked as part of that Company’s system. 
The head-quarters of the railway have been located at Ajmer, and 
handsome offices and extensive locomoti\'e and carriage and waggon 
shops hiivc been constructed there in connection with the line. Ajmer 
city is 275 miles from Delhi, the terminus of the main line on the north, 
and 305 miles from Ahmadabad, ^he southern terminus. 

The total mileage of railway in the district being 100 the 
number of square miles of country per mile of railway is 26 ‘9 7. The 
average cost of construction per mile came to Rs. 81,551. 

^Tie local traffic has steadily increased since the line was opened. 
During the Pushkar and the Ajmer Urs ” annual fairs, there is a 
heavy pilgrim tratiic in the direction of Ajmer. Via Beawar it 
carries much of the cotton of Marwar and W ev ar to upper India and 
Bombay. 

The opening of the line has conferred great benefits on the district. 
The j^opulation of the towns of Ajmer, Beawar and Nasirabad has 
increased steadily since 1881 ; the railway workshops at Ajmer give 
employment to several thousands of hands ; and the increased facilities 
for trans2)urt have resulted in the general cheapening of commodities. 
The recent famines were so widespread throughout India that juices 
of food grains were bound to rise high, but the railway has made it 
possible for local scarcity and even total crop failure to exist without 
an ajjpreciable rise in the price of food. This phenomenon was a 
noteworthy feature of the famine of 1891-92. The value of the 
railway in thus preventing sudden and acute distress in any local area 
can hardly be over-estimated. A railway line is now projected from 
Bar^an to Marwar junction, and will j3ass through the Merwara district 
at Pipli, The earthwork of this section was constructed in 1900. In 
the same year the earthwork of a projected line from Nasirabad to 
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Deoli was uiiderkiken, and coiupk'tod to a point tifty-iivo iidlos south, 
east of Ajmer. 

Roads, Most of the roads in the district have ])een constructed or nietalkd 

during yenrs (d‘ famine. Prior to 18h9 the only metalled roa<ls 
were 14 iniles between Ajmer and Xasiiabad, and 7 miles between 
Ajmer and Gang\\'ana on tlie Agra road. Put the famine of 
that year gave a great btiuiuhrs to their construction, and betore 
187o the Agra-Ahmadabucl road had been im.nalkd throughout from 
the bordeis ot itarwar 441- mile^ to the west of Ajmer, to the ])ound- 
aries of Jaipur State, 30 tnile^ to tlte east. From Aasirabad a metalled 
road was made to tlie eantoimiont ot Itouli, 57 miles, anoth«-*r in the 
direction of Xirnacdi and Mhow, ext^mding’ to Bari on the Khari river, 
28 miles, and a third troin AaJrabad to Mangaliawas, 14 miles. Tlic 
road to Ximach, beyond Earl, though once nietalkd is now lalling 
into disrepair. No addition to tlu‘ metalled rt^ads has since been 
made in Ajmer These ro:id,s are maintained from Imperial funds. 

Meu'wara was a country without r(;a(k bedbre PS<4), ])ut dui'ing 
the famine a tolei-abk road to Todgarh. and fair roads ever the 
Pakhcriawas and Sheopura passes into Ma^uda and i\bxvar were con- 
structed. All of them are now metalkal and in go(»(l ordeix 

In 1801 the total mileage <4 r^juk mamtannal liuin Inijierinl funds 
was 187, costing Es. 2 7, 40. a f >r niauiteiiance. 3lanitnin<‘(l frein 
iJis^rict lands were JU4V mih’s ol road, costing E<. 0,407) lor iipkia^p. 
Of this total only the Ajnier-Piishkar road, 8 miles, was fullv metalled. 
Municipal roads extended to 2u;-! inih'^ and cost Ks. 3,035. 

In 1001 the mileage of Imperial fund roads was mieliang».‘d, but 
that of Local fund roafls had increased to 308] miles, of whieli 3:j 
miles were fully metalled. Tlieir cost of maintenanee was Es. 47,014 
and Es. 3,204 respeetit ely. The larg'e incrimst' in ilie former 
and decrease in the latter is explained by the tael that lOOl was 
a famine year, and famine labour paid from Lniierial funds wms 
employed in rejiairing the Local land roads. In 1002, uith tlie 
same mikage, Es. 18,112 was s])ont on maintaining Imperial roads^ 
Rs, 13,101 upon Local fund roads aud Es. 2,712 on Muuici[)al ro\uU. 
Owing to the nece^^ity fbr providing weik for famine labourers, the 
roads, especially in .Merwang Inue temdefi to increase beyond the 
power of the District funds to maintain them, and some of them are 
falling into disrepair. 

Ill addition to the roads, tlie dikrict is >served hy a netwt)rk of 
couutry'Cart tracks, the (pialityet vhieli \'aries aceonling to the nature 
of the ground o\er A\hich tiu'} [la^'S, The eoiuilrv-earts are similar 
to those used ill other jiarts of Eajputana. Thevhue smaller than 
those of the United Provinces of^Agra and Oudh, Springed and 
tyred conveyances are little met with outside tla.* towns. * 

Post Offices’ Ajmer is the head-c]uarters station of tlie Eajputana Postal Circle 
which IS controllefi liy a Deputy Post Jlaster-Cieueral, and is divided 
into 4 (!i\)sional charges. 

In the Ajmer and Aforwara ilistricts tin iv me at preseiiD 30 Im- 
perial and 11 District Dak po^t nfho.s. The combined offices at 
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Beawar, Dc'oli, Kekri andPipll also porfonn ttP^graph work : all other 
head and sub-offices and ctitain selected branch offices are em- 
powered to receive telegTanis tor transmission to the nearest telegraph 
office. The IJistrict P(jst is maintained In funds derived partly 
from a local cess and J^artlv trom a grant from Imperial revenues. 
It has 11 branch post offices, and there aie lOo miles of District Post 
until liiii*. The officoN are all workrd l)y extraneous agents, who 
receive small stipends as remuneuiti<m lor this servicte As ('a^-h 
Dhstiiet post office becomo self-sippnrtiiig it i- mken o\erbv the 
Im}>erial Post, and with the lunds thus set free anothm’ Disliict 
office is opeiiod. 

Besides the Paipuirina-i\ial\\ a Pailvay ti'legmph (»ffices at all 
stativ)!!'. (»n the liiue there are lelegre])h offices at fi\'e plaorv in tiio 
distnets. Of thes( e B( a\N ai' has a iirsl class oHice, Ajmer, Na^nal ad 
and s(.‘cond c'a^s ohicas, and Kekri a third class offico. A 

telegraph offier wa^ also opoiK'd at ihjhi for iamim^ relief purposes 
on th(‘ IGth iMay and it is kejil opm pending the settlement of 

the (piestieii (_)t tile railway troin 3[at'\'. ar junction to Lainhia, which 
will pass through ^lerwani at this point. I’ryM^sais ha\'e been made 
to open an office at 'heiigarh, but the i<lea wms ahaiidoned, as it did 
not ap]n.‘ar likely to la* a iiitaiicial success. IVikiiig the four years 
l)etore 1 hOI at tin* ti\e (lisiraa t<.‘legiaph offic.s ^\ o find that 2ffiT4G 
telegiaios won- sent and woie r«.‘Coi\ed in PSGT-GS. Jn 

the numbei-s lost- to and thh40o ivs] ecti\a4y. In lyUh-OG 

thtu’e was a laigo incix'as. diu.‘ probahly to the necessitic'S both of 
tiaders roiu <4’offictais in a fimino \ ear The mimlier ot leh'grams 
sent w;is d.ffiOSS, and 4ihd)M) were received. In the following year 
IDGU-ihOI, under m<)ie iioi'mal conditions tlie figures were 40,*2d0 
and 40,144, The }>' gailarity ot this means of couimuiiicatinn is 
e\idently ad\anci]ig. Much use ot the telegra])hic system is made by 
the native merchants tpf Ajuuu’ and lh0.v\ar, where a great deal of 
oj)ium and Cotton spccuhdioii goi s on, necessitating the use of urgent 
\vires. 


4elegniplis. 
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Famines. 

What has already been written rt^gai'diu^ the position, ])hysical 
characteristics and rainlall of Ajmer-i\rer\vara is suthcieiit to <_‘Xplain 
why the province lias always been peculiarly exposed to recurriniL^ 
jieriods of scarcity, and oecasi<)nally to the ravages of famine in its 
worst form. As the debatcable land between the two monsoons, and 
beyond tlie full infliU'nce of either, it is apt to tall a v ictim to the 
woist eccentricities of even an Indian riinfall. Deficiency in (jiuui- 
tity and irretiularity of distribution are both to be feared, as either 
may produce crop failure. Although Colonel Dixon has given it 
as his ojjinion that 12 inches of rain properly distributed in any 
villaoe is sutficient to secure the ])ayment of the assigned rent, the 
history of the ])rovince shows how hai’d it has been for nature to 
maintain that seemingly moderate standard. Scarcity is seldom absent 
from some })art of the country. Formerly in sudi years the people 
in the afflicted tracts, taught patience by constant adversity, used to 
emigrate with their families and cattle to more favouied rc'gion.s, 
and return to their homes in time for the solvings of the su(*ceediug 
year. Modern measures of relief, promptly undertaken, have somewhat 
checked the tendency in Ajmer- Merwara, but in Native >States it still 
continuf'S, and the province, lying as an island among them, is on 
the high road of the yearly migration. 

The fickle nature (jf the rainfall throughout the tract makes it 
difficult to distinguish any special part as ]H‘cnliarly liable to scarcity: 
even history points to no definite conclusion. The moiLsoon "is 
generally su])posed to break at tin.* end of June or the ]K‘ginuing' of 
July, but a late commencement is less to be dreaded than a prema- 
ture withdrawal. A heavy rainfall in Sopteiidjcr may, by filling the 
tauks and assuring the mhi haiuest, save a situation which appears 
hopeless, but the bulk of the population depends on the autumn 
harvest fur their food supply, and both this and the grass for fodder 
are imperilled by non-arrival of tlie early rains. Mdien both the 
South-western and north-eastern monsoons fail, the province is 
destined to the miseries of a famine of the tliree great necessaries of 
lifeg — rain, grass and waater — called in the country a tril'fd or treble 
famine. 

Of recent rears the opening of the i ail ways and improved faci- 
lities for import of grain have counteracted the tendency to a rapid 
rise in prices in the case of local famines. Only a tvidespread scarcit}' 
over India, as in 1890, can h^ad to the sudden heightening in the 
price of grain, which does so much to intensify acute distress and 
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precipitate the crisis. Transport of fodder is, however, more difficult, 
and migration of the cattle-owning classes is one of the earliest 
warnings of the commencement of scarcity. It is often accompanied 
by an increase of crime against person and property. But much 
experience may be said to have given the people a knowledge of 
the requirements of the Famine Code, and loudly-expressed demands 
for the opening of local works can now be added to the list of famine 
warnings. 

The first famine in Rajputana of which we have written record 
occurred in A.D. 16G1. A memorial of it is preserved in the beauti- 
ful marble band erected at Kaiikraoli in Mewar at the cost of 
a million stmling by Maharana Raj Singh of Udaipur, to save his 
people during the dire calamity. Other famines occurred in 174G and 
in 1789, the latter of which is supposed to have exceeded in intensity 
even the terrible one of 1812, which is said to have lasted five yeai‘s 
and has gained the name oi panel ideal Throe-fourths of the cattle 
died, and, as stated also in the record of the famine of lOGl, man ate 
man. Traces of the devastation caused by this famine were visible 
in Ajmer at the beginning of British rule. 

Between 1812 and 1869 there was no general famine in Raj- 
putana, but in 1819, in 1824, in 1833 and 1848 there was severe 
scarcity in Ajmer. 

For some years previous to 1868 the seasons had been irregular 
and the crop deficient in Ajmer-Merwara. Stocks of grain had been 
depleted, and there was no surplus with which to face the ai)proach- 
ing crisis. The rainfall of 1868 was unfavourable from the com- 
mencement ; the early rains were insufficient for sowing; from the 
1st June 1868 to the 1st June 1869 the average fall from all the 
stations of Ajmer-Merwara was only 7 ‘4 inches, or about one- third 
of an average fall. The state of Jaipur and Jodhjmr was as bad 
or worse. The south-west monsoon failed entirely west of the 
Aravallis. East of the range Indore alone got rain, and the starving 
population of Central India and Bundelkhiind flocked into Malwa. 
In Gujarat a terrible flood in August swept away cattle and crops 
and destroyed the stores of grain beloAv the ground. The north- 
eastern monsoon had equally failed, and great scarcity overshadowed 
the North-Western Provinces (now the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh.) Ajmer- IMerwara was thus isolated in the midst of a 
famine tract. It had no supplies of its own, and, owing to want of 
fodder, the ordinary transport by bullock-cart utterly broke down. 
Camel transport was not available in the rains, and even when avail- 
able was insufficient to cope with the demands of the situation. 

Emigration began towards the end of August. M lur^at was tlien 
selling in Ajmer at 10 seers ; barley, joirrie and grass were 12 seers per 
rupee. Such was the scarcity of fodder that cows were offered for 
sale at Re. 1 each, and good plough cattle at Rs, 10 a pair. Relief 
works were commenced, but by November the condition of the 
country was sufficiently deplorable. The kliaeif had failed entirely ; 
half the cattle had been driven into Malwa ; water in the wells was 
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scanty and brackish, and the tanks wore empty. As the season 
advanced, the ^rew worse. The few iirigated crops were 

destroyed by mildew and hail storms ; the people were apathetic, and 
the money-lenders wmiild make no advances. The distress was in- 
ten>ified by enormous immiL,n‘ation from siirroumlino Native States. 
People Avere reduced to the nece‘-''ity of mixing bark and roots wdth 
the grain wdiich they ground up to make bread. 

P<jor-hou^es were e^tablwh-al in Aprd lS(i9. The mins did not 
set m until July, andweio then insuthcierit ; hope of the Llufrif failed, 
everj roots and bat'k became scarce, and the mortality was frightful. 
Copious rain in September was discounted by a plague of locusts, 
which destroyed fiom 50 to 85 ])er cent, of the standing crops. Prices 
touched their iiigliest })oint in Se})t ember, when barley was sold for 
3 seers ]i 0 ]- rupee in Ajmer city, but at times even men with money 
in their liamK ^vere unable to get food. Thi'> was the crisis. Thei'(‘- 
after, impoi’tati(>n of gr.iin commenced from IMnwani and Kewari, 
and the tension gradually slackened until the^ rains of th(‘ following 
year bi ought relief. The losses were ealcidatt'd at 25 per cent, of 
the piopulation of 4,20,000, at 33 per cent, (jf tlie cattle, and 50 per 
Cent, of the }>lough and milch <Mttle. Goveriimeuit spent altogotlier 
Rs. 15,20,074, out of which Rs, 2,30,000 were given in gratuitous 
relief. 

As a din*ct rt^sult of these lamentable experiences, the system of 
famine relief had been considerably improved b(*ioi'e the province 
hatl again to face severe scarcity in lSOO-92. The Land Improvement 
Loans Act of 1883 and the AgrieidtniLt Loans Act of 1<S84 had 
provided th'- cultivatois with new sources of capital, and, unlike the 
operations of the native mr)uey-lender, these sources were allowed 
to flo^ more freely, according to the severity of local scarcity. The 
railways, too, had been opened, and importation of grain could be 
prompt and etfeedve. In the local famine of 1891, grain })i‘ices rose 
very little. But the raihvay could do little to im])ort fodder for 
cattle ; this was the greatest dilheulty of all, and large mortality 
among such as \vere not removed abiN.ad for pasturage was inevitable. 

Famine of Tw'eiitv years of comparative ]'a’os})crity had followed the dis- 

1890 - 92 . astrous season of 18G9. But in LSf)0. although the monsoon opened 
aiispiciou-ly throughout the district, it stopped abiNiptly in the early 
part of August, the crops wdthcre(l and indications of scarcity began 
to show themselves. It commenced as a fodder famine, and the 
emigration wliich skirted in October wms confined to the owners of 
cattle. As regards the condition of the people themselves the period 
from October 1890 to August 1891 is more properly described as one 
of .scarcity. Ihe Famine Code was not applied. Relief by means 
of wajrks was found sufficient. In Merwara the first was opened in 
October 1890, but in Ajmer tol'avi loans to the ist i nirdrcld rs and 
cultivators adequately met the situation up to January 1891. ITitil 
after the month of August the average number of labourers on the 
wmrks never amounted to m^jro tliau 0,700. Bv the failure of the 
monsoon of 1891, wliich gave an average rainfall of only 8*50 inches to 
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Ajmer and of 10-24: inches to Mer^Yara, the >.carcity deepened into 
famine. The drought continued throughout 8ei)tember aii<l October; 
the Yvinter rains were also unfavourable, and the autumn crops of 
18D1 and the spring crops of 1892 both foile<l More extended relief 
and the -application of the Ajmer Famine Code became necessary. 
The numbers on relief works, which were 3,623 at the end of September, 
rose to 14.914 by the end of October, and reached their maximum 
(29,47 1 ) in the following May. In this month some 10,000 persons were 
in receipt of gratuitous relief. The works w*ere closed in October 1892, 
when Copious rains had fallen. The relief woiks in both districts 
were almost entirely inanriged by the Public Works Department, 
As a rule they were small and numerous, owing to the deticiency of 
large works in the sanctioned programme. Kelief other than that 
on the works was distributed by the civil officers. There wtue only 
three poor-houses, and these proved unpopular. A system of home 
labour for the assistance of ])arda nashtn women was tried in Ajmer 

city.^ 

The total cost to Government of the relief operations amounted 
to over 21 lakhs of rupees. 

This famine liad certain characteristics which distinguish it both 
from the preceding and subse'iuent famines. The comparatively 
stationary condition of food-grain prices, and the reasuiis for the 
phenomenon have already beon noted. A curious outbreak in the 
shape of grain riots in many villages of Ajmer took place in September 
1891. The villagi^ traders, who had sto}>ped giving credit in August, 
were the victims, and the Mors are behoved to have been the jirin- 
cipal instigators of the distui bailees. For a short time things looked 
serious, and the aid of cavalry fioiii Deoli arid Erinpura wais called in 
to assist the police patrols. But a show of force was sufficient, and 
the lawdes^ness soon subsided. Again very few^ labourers from isttm- 
rdri estates came upon the reiief work^, and, compared Avith ])iv\ious 
f uni lies, the emigration into Ajmer-Merwara from adjoining Native 
States e(pially aftected by scarcity was very restricted. This Avas 
due partly to improA^ed systems of relief available in those States, and 
still more to extensive emigration to Malwa. 

The AAater level in the Avells also fell to an unprecedented extent. 
Many dried up, and the Avant of drinking AAXiter Avas a constant 
anxiety, Avhi(‘h CAmn threatened at one time to render it irri])ossible 
for the people to liAm in Ajmer city. An epidemic of fever folio Aved 
this famine and caused great mortality. 

The country was given but little breathing space before the next 
disaster came upon it. The seasons of 1892-93 and of 1894-95 Avere 
very fair, but that of 1895-96 Avas indifferent. The rv.cuperatiAm 
capacity of the districts Avas shoA\m by the fact that at the end of 
the latter year the suspensions of Land ReA^enue given during the 
famine (Hs. 1,03,714) had been practically cleared off, and of the 
takdi'i loans (Ks. 6,08,854) only Rs. 1,43,951 remained outstanding. 

But thereafter the situation gradually deteriorated until it culmi- 
nated in the great famine of 1899-1900, A partial failure of the 
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liliortf in 1896-97 was followtMl by iiidilh-rriH m 

In 1898-99 tLure was a (irficiuiicy uf rainialj. i.-j ..cicd;\' lu 
Meiavani, and in this tract relief measure^ began t‘> b-/ nnd..itaie u 
in November ls!J8. Until 8e}iW‘nibe?‘ IbiHJ these wire e >m[iar,i‘ i\ ely 
lestricted : ^ illage relief was luA ieiuid nece^-ary until May oi that 
year, and the total numbers in recei})t et relief ihd lot- ri-' * rl.e.e 
9,000 until the end of July. But by that tune tear^ regarding llie 
rains, (Utly too w'ell justified b} results, intensified the g' m.-ral anxiety. 
Priees, which had shown an upward tendency sine** Msv, began to 
rise rapidly, and by the (Uid of August the ixlief figures m Merwara 
had been more than treble( 1. 

September s nv the rains ended in almost coinplrte failure. Ajmer 
received 8 inches and .Merwar i onlv a. Idie tanks v. .-I'e empty, 
>vells w'ere drying u}), and a tutal loss (d beth crap-^ wis en Fj l>e 
inevitable. Nor w.is the di'-aster merely ]<.<cal. All \r.“-.(rn end 
central Kaj]:)ntana \va^ similarly atle'Miol. Ceiiti'al Indui diM-kniug 
famine, and (bijarat, where emp fhilure was hitiiLUtu uhno^r iinknewii, 
wuis entering n]K>n the* most cahuniujiis [leried in Ik hi'^Uri-’-. Bom- 
bay was [avparing for famine in all its districts south SukI. d’he 
prices <jt t(^od grains mounted steadily. Tliey rc-nch* *! tht.ir hiuh- -t 
point in October, w hen b irley w\is at abouD b is* the nrp e. 

This, though hi^h. is in striking contra'^t to tlio level reached in I lie 
1809 famine, and shows the great prophylactic value of ijn^ extended 
railway systems. 

Test w^orks w^tu’e opened in Ajmer in Sejiteudjer ISuii. ;)iw| ibj. 
numbers rose rapidly in October. Ther(‘aftor, until ilu' < wld wiatlnu’ 
ed' 1900, both dnrri'gs w^ere under the operation of th'- P-aniii * Oodte 
The numbers reached their highest jioint in June lOOO. \Jien ils y-js 
2 )ersons, or l(i per cent, of the pi)puiatie)n, wujre rec. i\.]g rein i in 
Ajmer. In Merwara tlie fjre-siiiv was evmi more severe, and at ouc 
time 72 j^er cent, of the wdioie, or the entire rund jr ^pnlal loin was in 
receipt of Government relief, aiul the 2>erc<.'nrage wa-> over 70 tor a 
coosiderable jjoriiKl. The tigures began to fall aitf r tlio st ttmg-in 
of the rains in July 1900, and thereatter declined uiUil i^.'Jl^f nn a-^nn s 
wmro stofjped in A^owmdHU’. The rdit-f works uiidortaneu c«m-ntMl 
chietly of the construction of newv and tin* ref^air of (dd uink^, tlie 
making <d‘ new^ roads and collection of metal for existing ones. Thov 
were under the management of the Public Works j )e[).a tnn.nt. The 
civil officials airaugsl for the poor-houses, civil kitcluuis and dis- 
tribution of gratuitous relief in the \iliages. Both defrirtments wmre 
considerably streimtheiied fur the 2 >ni|jo^e, us ii now leno^jnlzid 
that ordinary ilistiict stuhfs caniior cu[)e uuaid-<l wirh ifu: ^poci.d 
circumstances of severe famine. As com[)are 1 with the famine of 
1892, crime statistics were light, and the 2»ublic peace was woll 
r n ain t ai n e d t h ro u gh o u t . 

A notable feature of the famine was the enormous immigraliou of 
faniine-'-trickeii wainderers from Native States. In rlie i-eL'Miiung of 
the scarcity, rhuusands had jiassod through the di>irlcts oif the way 
to their u^ual migrati(a] grounds of Malwa and Gujai at. But they 
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fmuiie there also, their cattle died, and as they struggled 
hi'me^vard'' they lieleed to swell tlie ileath rat(^ and tax the resources 
ofMernara and Ajmer. It is estimated that half the inmates of 
the houses in the districts wei\‘ fun.nguer-^. 

Th(' iu«»rrality during th^ famine itst‘lf was dwatrfed by that of a 
terrible fe\«*r e|}idemic wdlieh followed, and in the autumn of 1000 
caused the d- atlis nf It. 200 ])erM)ns. During the whole }ear a death- 
rate of 1 oO ]M>r 1.000 was rc'ached in Merwara and one of 112 in Ajmer. 
Infant uuntijity wa^ es])ecially high. Drear numbers ofcaHlo died in 
both distriet-, a. id it 1> odeulated that ]\IerwaiM lo^r. a h<‘dt‘ including 
m.iuy of 1 luMu- -r ‘ \aluable animals. Tire Doviuaimeiit forests were 
thrown o,-en to grjz iie. but tlie grass was .^cant\' and of lilt o a>sist- 
anc(‘. Slat ‘ nu noia.itioii of hay w'as also attempted, but private 
euterj 'iDe the same lines ])ro\ed mon^ sucerssful. Wlien the rains 
came in 1 i* '0 libei-al grants of /u/'aei and ot uiomy from the Indian 
Famiir.‘ Dh.e ira'’I(_^ llelief Fund wxa’e made, and did much towaids re- 
plenishing tilt; St ck of cattle from (Uit.^ide the proviiiei*, and giving the 
pe.‘pl- a ire^k. -.’art Tlie cnst of the tamine was Es 47,04,^iib. 

Ehe gre:it f inline (_aid’ d in tlie cold st^nson of 11)00. Tlie rain-^ had 
bei-n pleiiiiful. eid both autumn and .spiing crops w'crc fair. Fait in 
Fk)l, ah lion gh t ie rains began wa*]l in July and x\ugust and seeiired the 
gras> ei\)p. tn'led later, giving iMerwara an avr'V'ige ol only 

10 SI iii(*]i-‘> ami Ajmer 121)1 inches. The result wais a recurrence of 
scarci'V in tba' letter au'l of famine in the former district. 

Ok sr work^ were, opened iii Merwara in Januar}' 1002 and Avere 
conw rted into i .>gular relief Avorks in the snceeeiling months. 1’hey 
Avere kt'pt oi) m until Oetoher of the ^anie^ wlnni relief ol all kind 

was d;-.-ont ima-'l. Th‘W eonsisted of three tank A\'orks. at IvukarklanAa, 
Asm and kl^kiera, Avhile a sections of roads Avere also impi*oA^e<l ami 
rep lire!] Ill oil liber of })er>ons upon relief touched its iiighest 
p.unt \ -’jM.i-le. ), in tile month of August. 

In a klidwa to the w’orks uu<l-r the Public Woi-ks Department, chdl 
ageiigv vouk-^ Wife np^n-ed lieuvO'-n May and July. Gratuitous relief 
w.m CO .tim'd to ilolos distributed in cash in the villages: it Avas found 
nunecessarv t-* u kitchens or ])Oor-housos. Hospitals Averc main- 
tained in connection Avith all the relic'f Avorks. 

No elithcidty was felt regarding fodder for the cattle, and there Avas 
T»ny little omigmtiou. As the famine Avas cutirely local, prices rnUal 
low tlirongh'Mib. The public peace Avas Avell maintained, and there 
AAois no a]ipreciable increase ef crime. 

The scarcity in Ajmer Avas of so mild a nature that very limited 
relief meastuvs Avore suthcieiit. Only twm test w'oiks Avere < opened, and 
tile AA'orkets never numbered imire than 860. Gratuitous relief on a 
limited seal* aam-. given in certain villages, 

The cost of relii'f duritig the famine, ineluding the grants of tohavi 
to eultt\ aro]‘s up to the t'ud of JScjt^cmber 1002 . avus Rs. 2 , 4 - 0 , 311 . 

Idle etthrts of the calamities of the pa'>t decade upon the numbers 
o[ the neops- h lA'e alivady ba-ii detailed in the cha])tcr on Fopnla- 
lion. Bet wee. i 1801 and 1001 the population of the ])rovince lias 
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declined 12 per cent. In the last two famines active mcasiTrcs of relief 
have largely reduced the deaths from actual privation, but epidt^mics 
of disease and especially the autumn fevers proved excessively fatal. 
The effects upon the social condition of the survivors have been eipial- 
ly apparent, and it will be long before the previous standard of com- 
fort is attained by the cultivating classes. A tendency towards loss of 
self- result ‘ct and reliance has also been remarked and each succeeding 
famine finds the poorer classes more ready to clamour for and accept 
relief from Government. During the famine a loosening of family ties 
was sometimes evident; children were found showing greater signs 
of xadvation than their parents, while child desertion was a de})lor- 
ablv common feature among the wanderers fifun Native States. 

Protective Protective measures, properly so called, are extremely hard to 

‘Measures. find ill Ajmer-Merwara. Irrigation can only bo jjerfectly protective 
where the water buppl}’' is beyond being effecte<l by the vicissitudes of 
rainfall. But the province has no large perennial ri\ers, and natural 
sju’ings are rare. Increase of tanks and wells may do something, but 
most of them are dependent upon the mon^(H»n for their water, and 
where that fails, remain dry and useless. What can be done, however, 
in this direction is being effected by loans under the Land Improve- 
ment Act of 1883. An attempt is being made to store grass in the 
forests as a provision against famine, and each villager contributes a 
head-load yearly. Such measures, however, can bo onlv palliative in 
th e face of severe scarcity. Fortunately the jirovince is now well 
served by railways, and will shortly be even better. Importation of 
grain to meet local scarcity Is easy, and unless famine is wide-sjjn'ad 
throughout India, prices need hardly be affected. When the crops 
have failed, the further measures for protection of the people are 
prescribed in the Ajmer-Merwara Famine Code, now revised and im- 
proved according to the teachings of past experience. If the local 
officials are watchful and energetic they can hardly fail to be successful. 

Ordinary j)rivate charity in times of famine cannot be much 
counted u])on to supplement Government aid. This is due not so 
much to deficiency in quantity as to complete want of organization in 
distribution. 

Lanarkhana exception is, perhaps, the institution attached to the Dargah 

Khwaja Sahib at Ajmer, known as the Liragu r~]Jnrna, the only 
Khwaja permanent poor-house in the district. Two luaunds and six seers 
Sahib. Qf grain with six seers of salt are cooked and distributed to all comers 
before day-break in the morning, and the same quantitv before 5 
o clock in the evening. The average daily attendance is about 900 : 
no en(iuiry is made as to recipients. The expenses of the morning 
distribution are chargeable to the income from the Dargah jagir 
village'^, while those of the evening meal arc met from' a jagir given 
by the Nizam of Hyderabad. Beskh*s the 1,570 mauuds of grain 
which are thus yearly consumed, G4I maunds are annually distributed 
to infirm women, widows and other deserving persons at their own 
houses. During the last famine an extia amount of grain was added 
at each distribution, both morning and evening. Rs. 1,644 per 
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year are spent in foes to hakims and doctors for attendance upon the 
poor sick. The normal cost of the charity is about Us. 5,000 per 
annum. It is controlled by two darufjas^ under a managXT appointed 
by the Dargah coinimttee. They receive their pay fi om the funds 
of the Dargah. The cost of su})ervisioii is a somewhat high per- 
centage of the total ex])enses. 

The Indian Charitable Relief Fund, sujjplemented by local sub- 
scriptions and distributed by Go Vermont othcers, did mucli to relieve 
distress during the recent famines. 
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OOVKHXMKNT. 

The fuo tracts of Ajinor and .Man\ara wero < .ri^i^’iiially distinct 
districts. After Thxri-li ocfoip.u ion tln-y v. ore axl mi metered l>y 
two Snpeiintei d<‘iits until winni tin y \v> ro iiiiiu({ under 

ono ottioor ])(x)i‘ino’ ilio titio Ajua r in hsdi!, aiid Moruara in iNdfj, 
had boon ])lao._-d iindr-r tin admiiii^trat mn .d il^o (oooinmoiit <d llie 
Noi tli-W'-'^toi n Ih'ovnico^ (u^ov iho Thiit* d Piomnciv (_»f Ao’ia and 
Oudh), all i in ISo;) (/(.’oiioi who i ■ on Inn] chaiao of llu^in 

w';is a}c ointt d a (A’mnd>^ionoi\ and CMirE'>|>oii(lod duvet with lliat 
Govorniiioiit. Fi oiu iSaS tlio miin d di'-t i id - r^ maim d a ] >«']>niy Com- 
inis>,i aior-hi]) iindor tlii' Acfoiit 1o tho ( i.j\ v ruoi -(d n.'i’al in liajjai- 
tanaaiidChi 'fCoinin ''^iouor, .A]iiioi--i\ro\‘v ar. n w]:o ni lii-^ latter ea]»ae]ry 
\va> Mihordiiiatt* t<j the Go^oinmont of tie' Aha rh-\Vo«.torii riwim-es. 
In 1871 tlio |)»-ovinee w^as takon mid- r lie' din-oct administration of 
tho F(»roiL;ii ll(.‘part]imtit of th-i (hAaTumoiii of India and thi' 
arrano’omoii t s tliou triad--' still e<anniu(‘. 

Th- Hoii'hl,_‘ the Am nt to ilio (h<n ouior-Chniera] f-i' FaJ^aitami is 
(\r-()ffu tn (hlird* ( *om!i i s-n an r, and jx rforms tlie fimerions of cl.it'f 
reveaiim aiith a'ity ami the Local Admim-t rat ir'ii. 1 o:i'_c( aLo the 
hiohost eourr oF app-^al, both civil and r-rimuvil. In ^ub(-'rdinat ion 
t<:» th? Chiet C' •mm’'-^ < ai*'; , ,i ( 'otnmm-.h Vvln-^^^ Inaad-rjuaiters aie 
at Ajmo!. lias (hte'C' olmrm.' of tie.- disliiet^. IL lam tile powa-rs of 
a Civil and So-^-nai:^ dndo'e. and ]ia> tli diiNa-r mana^L;omont of the 
police. Foro-t, Jail and Eiliieation J Icpm tmom^ JJein'alh liim are 
twm A'^'isninr Cemim'^^ioimiN and. ILsird hlnoi"! ratCi,. xvith head- 
quarrm*' at Ajairi* curl Bx'awnr. <ui'l in cliaroNj nf Ajo-er and M(*r\\ai’a. 
ro'^p-'ctivoly. Bo-idl. s i]n_' Cliiet < t)mn)ih":ou at the adminisrratifai is 
carried mi by ob otheu’. . invo-uid witli \,!r:mm mao’i^terial pow'ors, 
while 2J are in\'.'-t-al whth \ur oim e.-dl ,nd r.-venne powers. 

Ajmer and Merwaia an? further --iih-divided into each 

in ehareo of a wlio i-- n>>mT' d Iry a )o7di iiih^lldar, Ajmer 

pr-»per ha~. now only olio at In'adojnarters. Its area is 5<)0*6 

srpiaiv mihs: it eontahm Do villao' ^idi a popiilarion of L27.o20. 
Fornierlv it iiad three o/.Cso/s (Ajnier, Lams.ir and riaj^o’arh), which 
weio e-tabli'-lied in ord-u to jrr jvido c an^tant sup“r\ isioii of the 
tiiik-. Tile Ilajoarh hodv;/ was aboh'liod m 18h>o and the Panmar 
on tile re'« -luptiii/: iLion (»f the district in Fs7L Tin* owners 
of /‘NGh/iC.7/' est itC"-, w lii’di in area ar mm u'l.* than doidrlo the IJoilso, 
jvay their revenue biu'ct into thi.* Aimm- l’rea-ur\ virinait the iiuvn*- 
vontiou of a Siib-fi af‘e>m‘. Ihid *r Ajmer is tlie '-ub-divisimi of 
Kekri which is administered by an Extra As'.mtant Commissioner. 
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The inh.iu ;iiva :] 07 ^ ii‘.li s ;u »l ll-- |N)pnlaL!<‘U T.OTio, It 

of niit zyu', iV'i'.’i. 'i'\\ 1*'!. .Li\[v.j/><<,ii(fiir,s Hhii.ai, 

3i:i-u,ja Sa\\ar P:-rrv^'M -s j\!uav,;i 'i . jt'-h'.a:! ‘ir*' la-iti i.-^i i m > ur- 
!'!,<- uiilit ay r .L.tiaiai' al <l Tsa-TiaUT, v ah it- -lur 
haiaicts a!-o i-rui- ri ( i\:l -n\-( 1:\ i-a U La^iLiiKj luih >. a- 0 wah 

a ['.( t|)ul ili< M. • >i‘ 2-41 1. jJl* //< /'/fa- a- »)i r or, a^ tla y 

aiv la.iW c>‘.'k-tL f/hi/./as ar.* ]i\-‘ in nmnOu'. Aiiih-i’. [lan.^i.r, (i.uio- 

• *' _ ^ 

waiia. huNhkaf aial Laj'^’arii. In/c t. r wi-ik ili-- is 

(li\ id *. '1 iiitL* iivo clrelr^, .1 llama,}) la.illi'i. L7m^\\ai:a, iManay.ir and 
Kaui'-ar, naeli nn<!<a“ ti aiml'* orra y. q t , ihl 

Mfiuara is d:\ <l“d iniu rsVi* iliat ut thav, av a nl dial uf 

Tud^'arh, .V lim’d / v,.i> ad 'r oMou- I dL'ath 

ainai'niniaii.-d w i Li' Dnl '. r. ['ll ‘ 17av\ai' . add funnnviy a^-ntainLd 
t nr ,>((.• >iz, L. fwai o i i\k L'huiiy and drinlh Ol iliuse 

]]r_‘a\\ar wa-- >nh-d, M> ,._ l[ ay.;iu inlo IdaAar, JaN.aja, Lotrina and 
Baik<.H_hian Tk' naun s liav*' ii .\v (.n \ a Id^tni n*a] and 

t\\(' u^vu, HU lu .Li- U'^.d. in'^laad Op-i’'' aiv iKn three cJutlddf^ 

of Beawar, Ciiany and ^krimyarli --r tar executive yuryoMr^ the lour 
cii'ele- «)t Etae.n, dhriuin n-Ii, Kalinjar and Ixotra. Each ot the^e 
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GOVERNMENT. 


are paid fivt* p^r cent, on the revenue collected by them. FaJeU 
pay 4 lobS than the ordinary rate ai their holdings, and are further 
renumeriited by Rs. 3-2-0 per cent- allevancc on the crop-rate tank 
water revenue e()llected by them. They defray the village expenses 
in the first instance, supirvise the accounts of th.e village commeii 
lands, and reprrseiit ti o community in all their dealings with (huauai- 
ment. 

The village autonomy of former tiim.'S has almost entirelv passed 
aw'ay. Perhaps the only existing survival is the m.m igeim-nt of the 
sltandat, or village common lands This is carried <>n by the 
lifmhiU'iFf who render accounts to the villagers of all recei])ts, }>ay- 
ments and sources of income. In a few place's, such ns Eamsar, Kekri 
and Ajmer Committees are a]»pointed for a similar jaiipose. 

In other matters the intervention ot the revenue olficials or ot the 
civil Courts has superseded the village council. 



CHAPTER XIL 


Legislation and Justice. 


Ajmer- Merwara has no local Le,t,dslative Council. Local rules 
and < orders are framed hy the Chief Commissioner, either under 
General Acts of the Governor-General in Council or under Local 
Hegnlanons made under the statute 33 Victoria Cap 3. Among the 
im*re i!U})(Utant of the former, since 18<S0, may he mentioned the 
Vaccination Act, the Land Impro\ement Loans Act of 1883, the 
AoTiculturalists’ Loans Act of 1884, the Excise Act of and the 
Epidemic Disease Act of 1897 ; and among the latter the Ajmer 
Municipalities Regulation ('f 1886 and the Ajmer Rural Boards 
Regulcitiou of the same year. 

The system of administration of civil and criminal justice is the 
same as in foieo in other in ai-regulation British Provinces. On the 
side of civil justice the lowest courts are those ot the Munsitfs, with 
cimI })o\vers up to R^. 100. They are exercised by the talisUdars 
of Ajuu r, Beawar and Todgarh, and by the tn'iih toJisUdarx of the 
same places. The mra rda)'''^ of Bhinai, Pi.'^angan, Sawvir, Kharwa, 
Baudanuara and Deolia have also these powers. Appeals from the 
Muu^illC Courts lie to the Sub- Judge, ist class, wdthin whose juris- 
diction they are, and from them to the court of the Commissioner 
as District Judge. The Chief Commissioner is the High Court for 
appeals from deci.sioiis uf tlio Commissioner. Civil powers up to 
Rs. .506 are exercised by the Cantonment Magisti'ate, Deoli, and the 
Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer- IMerwto. Their 
a]>peaLs he to the Sub- Judge, 1st class, entrusted with appellate 
pow ers. 

The following officers have powers as Subordinate Judges of the 
1st class in all suits up to Rs. 10,000 : the Assistant Commissioners 
of Ajmer and Merwara : the Cantonment ^Magistrate, Nasirabad ; the 
Judicial Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer; the two Extra Assistant 
Commissioner^, Ajmer: the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Kekri;and 
the Deputy Alagistrate. Beawar. Of thesis only the Assistant Com- 
missioners of Ajmer and Merwara and the Judicial Assistant Com- 
missioner, Ajmer, have appellate powers. Appeals lie from their 
courts to the Commissioner as District Judge, and thence to the 
Chief Commissioner as High Court. Small Cause Court powers up 
to Rs. 5G0 are also oxcrcised by the As-istant Commissioner, ilerwara; 
the Cantonment Magistiate, Xa^irabad ; the Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner, 2nd grade, Ajmer: and the Deputy Magistrate, Beawar; 
and up to R^. 20 by the Registrar Small Cause Court, Ajmer. The 
applications fur revision in Small Cause Court cases lie only to the 
Chief Commissioner. 


Legislation. 


Civil and 
Criminal 
Justice. 
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LEGISLATI0N AND JUSTICE. 


Civil Justice. 


Criminal 

Justice, 


During the ten years ending in 1S90, the number of suits for money 
or moveable property instituted annually in the subordinate civil 
and revenue courts averaged 2,b75'2. Tn the next decade the average 
rose to 2,936-2, while in 1902, .3,190 were instituted. The steady rise 
may be ascribed to the increase in private^ indebtedness due to the 
famine. On the other hand the average number of suits for title 
fell from STG'd to 264.'1: in the last decade. In tiine.s of famine such 
suits in which both parties are usually of the cultivating classes, 
must diminish from want of means to pay the fee.s. A reviving 
prosperity is .shown by an increase in these suits to 3li in 1902^ 
Rent suits wore similarly affectorl, and the avera;^e fell fiom oo7 9 
in 1880-90 to 4G1-7 in 1890^1900. In 1902, 451 were instituted. 
Litigation in Small Cause Courts also shows a steady The 

averao-e numbei- iin^tltutcd annually was 5,672 between 1880-90, 
4,888%Gtweon 1890-1900 and 4,790 in 1902. 

The Chief Commi.ssioner acts as a High Court for the purpose of 
appeals from the Commissioner, who exercises the powers of a 
Ses-ions Judge for Ajmer-^Ierwara. Below him the Assistant Com- 
missioners of Ajmer and Aferwara are District Alagistrates within their 
respective charges. The Cantonment Magistrate, Nasirahad; the 
Judicial Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer; the two Extra ^Assistant 
Commissioners, A]mer; the Extra Assistant Commissionei, Ixekii . the 
Deputy Alagistrate, Beawar ; and the As.sistant Commissioner of DidwS- 
na are" Magistrates 1st class. Their appeals lie direct to the Sessions. 
The Cantonment Magistrate, Deoli ; the tahsildars of Ajmer, BeSwar 
and Todgarh ; and the HfUiorarv Magistrates, Ajmer and BeSwar, have 
2nd class powers, from which appeals lie to the District Magistrates. 


The ndih tahsilddrs have 3rd class powers, as have also the Hono- 
rary Magistrates of Bhinai, Pi.sangan, Sawaiv, Kharwa, Bandanwara 
and Deolia. AVith the exception of Bldnai, of which tho {xtimrarddr 
is a minor, the local l^timrarddrs are Honorary Magistrates. During 
the ten years ending 1890 the annual average.s f>f persons tried for 
offences against the Indian Penal Code and for offences against local 
and special laws were 6,218*7 and 2,782*8 respectively. In the next 
decade the figures were 4,227*1 and 4,074*9. In 1902 they were 3,356 
and 3,997 respectively. It is a notable fact that, tho?igh the decade 
ending in 1900 included several years of famine and scarcity, tlie 
average annual number of trials for offences against persons and 
property had fallen as compared with the figures for the 
10 years of comparative prosperity. They were 3,866*7 as against 
5,519-7 for the previous dt-cacle. In 1902, 3,086 such ca^e.s were tried. 
Offences against special and local laws, however, rose from an aver- 
age of 2,782*8 between 1880-90 to 4.074*9 for the next ten years. 
Taking all offences, the average annual number of persons tried and 
percentage of convictions were 9,001*5 and 42*6 for 1880-90, 8,302*0 
and 65*0 for 1890-1900 and 7,353 and 68*1 for 1902. The steady 
decrease in cases and increase in percentage of convictions point 
to the growing efficiency of the police force. 
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There are seven Eegistration offices in Ajmer-Merwara, the number Registration, 
remaining unchanged since 1881. The Commissioner is the Inspector- 
General of Registration, while the Assistant Commissioner of Ajmer is 
the Registrar of As'^uraiices in Ajmer-l\Ierwara. The average number 
of docufoents registeix^d annually between 1881-90 was 1,360'5 and in 
the next decade 1,681’6. In 1902^ 1,711 documents were registered. 



CHAPTER XIIl. 


Finance in 
former times^ 


Finance. 

Little can be said regarding* iinanei* of tin/ native rulein of 
Ajmer-Merwara before the Briti.^h occn];iatit>n. In Mi rwara, with its 
wild tribes and jungles, such record is oi coiuse blank. Even oi Ajmer 
we have little information on th(* point belore the tinn^ of the 
Maratha invasions, and how^ much of the immense revenues of the 
“Great Mughal*’ came from that province, it is difficult to say. In 
the treaty of cession with Sindhia the re^T'inie of Ajmer was valued 
at 5,05,484 Srishahi, or 4,50,080 Farukhahad lupoes. But this was 
admittedly a considcrahle exaggerati(Ui. Neither laiitia nor Bajui 
Sindhia had ever cullccted more than Bs. 0,740 fnau tlie dEtrict, 
and of this sum Rs. ol,0UC wvis the amount at wdiich tiu^ cu'^tems had 
been farmed, the remainder being land revenue. (_)1 thislaml revenue 
the assessment of the isttiTtvavt aiva was IR. 2,10,702, that of the 
khdlsa Rs. 1,28.07S. The svstem of Maratha financial adn)i^l^tra! ieii 
w^as practically to exact all that (H)uld be paid, but about nine yt ars 
before the cession a kind of settlenuait had been concluded in tlic N/i/e- 
rdr iind hJidha areas, in accordance* with wdiich it iuul been arranged 
that instead of recent arbitrary enhauea meats of the i'<tnnrdr revenue, 
all future augmentations slnuiM take tire foim of taxe-^ or levies, and 
the land revenue ut' the wms slunvii as a fixeel sum, R> S7,Gd'rk 

\vhile the remainder was to he ceih'cted in the sliape of a number of 
extra cesses. The object of this anangenituii was tuo-fehh The 
istirardrcldrs were anxic)us that the arbitna-y exactions should net be 
consolidated w’ith the i/ri^inal re\enue, h st on a change of rulers it 
might be difficult to ebtain their rennssieu, and the Governor of 
Ajmer only sent to (Iwalior the land revenue pro] lei-. and a]»]H opriate<l 
to himself the extra collections. The Ir/^dlsft villages were farmed for 
the amount of the and the extra cesses were levied uniler 44 

heads. Of these, a tax called Vd.ndiuL. e^iial to 2 jx/i cent. o\er 
and above the aen, wvis the jjenjuisite of ISindhia's w ives. A similar 
tax was denominated Bdi and wais an otFering to his 

sister; and his daughter and his Fjr (spiritual director) received re- 
spectively Rs. 2 and Re. 1 horn eacii village. The ]>roduce of these 
four cesses was sent to Gwvdior and the Governor a|i])ropiiated the 
produce of the remaining 40 exactions. The chiof wars F<j aj 
Icharch, levied on account of the ex])enses of maintaining troo])s for 
the protection of the villages. This was uncertain in amount, and 
varied with the ability of the ])eo])le to pay and the ]M>wer of the 
Governor to compel })aymeJit. PaFI hah mid h/u'nn Ldh wviv per- 
centages levied from imfels and biitrut'uas. Ihere weiv numerous 
offerings at all the Hindu festivals. There W'erc charges on account 
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of every act oj civil government and sundry arhitraiy cesses uaeeitnin 
in auieiuit- The a<‘tual coll etiun^ frem tlie IJnllsii aiva in ISIS, the 
year bei'ore the ceSbioii, auiLainted to I,15.0d0. 

The question ut the eurr«‘ney c cuii^id- nihl- <lihieultv t'> the 
fiist British SaperinlendeiiL ef Ajmer. None of tlie East Indai Com- 
pany s coins v\ere current furtiier .-Mjiith than Jai])ur, but f ere were 
six principal mints, ofwlnch coin 'a\i> current in Ajna'r The Ajmer 
mint had been established since the liim* et the Emperor Akhar, and 
turned out Veaiiy about a lakh and a half of rujjC' called ►Srishahi. 
The Kish. Uigarh rii [In e w.i^ struck at Kmhangarh. an 1 tin mini hail 
been establmli.al about 50 ar-. alilr.'Ugh fi\‘Mii‘a.ubr ,• ..\--L'd by 
th ‘ rulers of Ajmer. The KuiJia , 1:111 ruiiea .is struck by th hTiakur 
oi Kuchawan in Marwar viithoul the p' rmis--it)ii i.>f th M.al.aiaj.i, who 
vas too weak to ass._a“t his rights. Tha >SjLalipura mmt had been Cs- 
tablished for some OO years, in spite of the attempts of tin- Kaiia of 
Udaipur to suppress it. Tlie C in tori and Udaipun rupees wtu'c the 
standard e-tjuis of Mewait and the Jharshahi riips'e wa-^ sti’uck at Jaipur. 
Mr. Wilder cut the knot of die coinage (litticulry iyv coiirludim; .ill 
traiisactb.uis on the part of Coveniiiieiit in L\irukhahadi rupei .ind re- 
coning only tiieso in }>aym-, nt ot (government revenue. The fixed 
revenue ot the i\lri est.-ues he conx'erted irom Sridiahi into 

h^itrukhabad cm ri_‘Ucy, and ii i^ on till-- aceoiiut that the i.sflnirdri 
revenue p.iyable by eacli Thakiir consists ot rmpees, annas and pie^. 

The first few veers of the British oecitpatioii saw few improve- 
ments in fiiuuici;tl admiiHstr.aiijn, mid many old abuses, both in the 
customs and reveiiiio d- jiartnmnls, v,..re Continued nieivly because 
they brought in nioiiey. The M iratha tax<_'s were at hrst retained in 
their iuteority. Jldp't was tlie mo-.t viaxatious, lining a duty levied 
on the scdo (it e\erv aitie'e^ 111 (Oi r\ VilLigo, Origiu;iiJy it WMs levied 
at the rate of Rs, i-ti }^or clUI. Irom pt.'is'ms not re“-i<lmg in the })lace 
in wdiich the articles wore sold, so that tile (waay-iia}' transactions 
between the inhabitants of di" -am.' place wore oxompt. aii i the 
burden h 11 on wimt mav b._ c df d tile o\t< rmi! ti'.uh' ot th/ vill.igte 
Air. Wd<ler lo\i< (I the tnuisit dutv on dn* m;iand instead of on the 
bullock or camel h.<iO as li.id iieioro be* ii cu-toUiary ; but his successor, 
Air. Ca\emii-h, iutroduead otln r j)r.wi-io;i- win ‘h -till further hd- 
tered tr-ide. hit/ e\ooj<ic^d di./ />i / e / i.'IK {> all towns as w'ell as 
villages, and to the Irau-actions bi tweou the inhabitant- of the same 
place, and r..isi'<l the late to K-. ].or com. ib‘ o^tablishod a 

new (lut\ in the I >wajs ot Ajmer .aa! Rokri on th<^ sale of ^n^ar, to- 
bacco, ri(‘e and pAkaiid tor tlie tivansit nude introduced a systi/iu of 
ruii'Cmas, wdiich h/ll with iinuntiauted severity on at hut the 
riche-r merch mts. Xo goods wa I'o aliov od to enter the district with- 
out a [lass, and al, mon-haiil- waai^ nqtii • d to fih a ]» titiou to take 
out a pa-s, -old again ou the ariBal 'd tlio gooiU v.'iiliin the t)r<^cinets 
of the disu'ict, or .a dio eit\ of A ino 1. tostibjt-et diem to examination 
and weighmmit and Iho- [covo dn-ir ‘W-.m iilmtity with thi speeies 
and quantity un ntioued tii tlie /oav/on. jim/rdor U prevent their 
goods being stotiped on the t ton tier, the mercaniile firms at Ajmer 
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wero obliged to obtain from their corro^^pondents previous informa- 
tion of any dcNpatciies of goods, p.irticuldrixing eV(UT article, aud then 
a p.iss had to bu procured and sent to moot the goods oa the frontier. 
On the recommen' anion (d* a Commit too in LSoG, G(.>vornmont abol- 
ished this system, and restricted the cu'^toms taxes to a transit duty 
to be levied once for all on the import of toroign goods into the 
district, whether intended for domestic Coiisaiiiption < a- fur re-exporta- 
tion. To avoid vexations enquirnos, the tax was directed to be taken 
on the bullock or camel load at a fixed sum. 

These orders do not appear to have been acted on, for many of 
the old abuses seem to have been as rife as ever in bSolJ, when the 
Deputy Commissioner complained that if a cultivator in a village a 
mile trom Ajmer wished to sell a seer of [jJfl in the city, he had 
to procure a pass from the customs agent in his village, stating his 
name and abode, and specifying the goods taken for sale. On arrival 
at the town he wais obliged to liave his goods examined again to see 
if they agreed wuth the pass, and export duty was still levied. In 
1<SG0 Gov'ernment sanctioned other reforms, all in the direction 
of the oiders of 183(i. Export duties were abolished and the 
customs tax remitted on 18 articles, while the duty on 17 
articles uas considerably reduced. The whole distiict was consoli- 
dated into one circle, whereby tile sejiarate duties formoily levied 
in Merwara and l\\n pa rguna of Sawar ceased. By tlu^^se reforms the 
dutiable articles were reduced to 37, of which the duties on cotton, 
gldj salt, tobacco, cloths, bhmkets and o[Uum chiefly affected tlie 
produce of the distiict. The ru venue fiom these cusioms before 
18(i0 averaged about one lakh, and from that year till I8b8 about 
Rs. 1,12,000. 

In 18G0 customs wxae entirely abolished and trade became free 
a.s far as Ajmer was concerned, excise being levied once for all on the 
North-Western Customs line. 

Betwxen 18G8 and 1871 ; while Ajnier-3ler\\ara wxis subordinate to 
the Goveinnieut of the North- Wo'-tern Pi-tA'inces, the revenues of the 
districts wx.re ])art of the financial '>y-;L<‘m of that Government. But 
in 1871 the province wu>> tbnnod int * a Chief Commissioiiership 
under the Foreign Depai tmeiit of the Goveimnent of India, and wxis 
givx'ti a Coiiimi:^.Sioner of its own, and since then, as it is diivctly 
administered by the Guvernineut of India, no financial contract 
applies to its revenue and expenditure. 

The revenues are divided into Imperial revenue and Local receipts. 
The latter include the incorporated and excluded Local funds and 
Municipal funds. 

During the decade ending in 1831), Imjjerial revenues averaged Rs. 
ll,lU,40d, and Local receipts Rs. 2,87,G74, while Imperial expendi- 
ture av'eraged Rs. 5,00,230, and Local R.s, 2,83,2G4. In the next ten 
years the average ol Ini])eri il aud Local revenues had increased. They 
w’ere R'^. 1L5G 278, and Rs. 3,53,505 rt ^pecdvely. In the Imperial 
receH)ts a reduction in the hind rev. nue and one or two other 
items duo to the famines of the dccatle, was to some extent counter- 
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balanced by a large increase in receipts from assessed taxes. In the 
Local receipts the advance was principally in the Municipal funds, 
which showed an increase of about lis. 50,000. Expenditure had, 
however, risen also, and the average under the head Imperial stood 
at Rs. 9,91,990, under Local at Rs. 3,55,578. The former was due to 
the enormous expenditure on famine relief and public works rendered 
necessary by the calamities of the decade. In 1902-03, Imperial 
receipts stood at Rs. 11,86,187, while Local receipts rose to Rs. 4,13,012, 
Municipal funds again claiming tlio lion’s share of the increase. Im- 
perial expenditure in this year reached a total of R^. 9.49,882. Local 
cx})enditure is shown as Rs. 3,04.073 of whioli 51uira*inal expmidituro 
amounted to Rs, 2,17,20s. i\Iueh of the Municipal tinance consists 
of book traii.sacti<'>ns, octroi being ])aid on iiii})ort, and iv funded upon 
re-export of the scheduled commodities. 

Ill 1902-03, the I'luilsu land re\anuo, in chiding water revenue 
in the Ajmer tahsil. amounted to Rs. 1,04,957, the levmue fi*t>m 
&tam])s to Rs. 1,17,774, from income-tax Rs {>4,589, and from local 
ces^os Rs. 20,240. Opium and excise gave R^. 1,10,322 In the 
Reawar for the same year the land revenue — including 

water-revenue — came to R^. 25.525 ; Rs. 31,997 were derived h-om 
the sale of stamps lO. 7,'S99 from income-tax. and Rs 1,852 from local 
cesses. MiscelLiiieou^ receipts amounted to R^^. 1,115. Owing to bad 
hai'vest^ in tln^ ftfhsil much of the la ml revtauio and local cesses 
had to be suspc nded In the Todgarh fo/os7/ the l<and rewciue for 
the year wms Rs. 33,402 : Rs. 2,501 W'ore iLCLi\ed from tho sale of 
stamps and Rs. 4,'SN,S from Income-tax gave R>. 1,246 and 

local ce^.^es Rs 10,322. Rs. 5ii5 were deiived from other sources of 
general revcaiiic. 
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Land Ee^'enue axd Textt.es. 

The land teiiurr^ of Ajuier an*, a< ho ovps.tcMl, oniiroly 

ana1()0‘uu> (o llio'^o |)ro\’‘ailiuy lu dn* ;.d| loenf Aati\’i‘ S’ates. and 
thouo’h the\' havo mi^iuid'^r'-t'tod. }'*t t*.c / t]n‘rf 'nf‘ of 

juv'viine lia^ .-uThevd to prev,.*nt liodr homy iiirori. ]% fj Avitli, oxot'pt in 
tllo oil.* in>i.ii!oo of tlip* u/(i ft Zfflt li'a i‘ ^ott!olnoI)t ol 1 SoO. Tho ^oil is 
broadly diva hjd iiOo tun eli-'-‘'s; /oh//xo or : lio p]‘i\ar<' donim’n offlio 
crown: aiid za on otlj} rt , or land livid in m* ]);n't»nio^ hv h'odal 

chii'fs AS ho wtn’o oriyiiioll s iindi.*r an o]nio’ati<‘>ii -d mditaia' x/rvir-o hut 
Avhv) liiiw fold 'jh n' / :)> ,‘0 i [. iiUiA*, jaiid ayam miyiit ])o 

alienated ly tho Crmsin eitlio!' as an ( lidovsin. n; rd ,\ r hyioas ui-^tiru- 
tiun, or as a rmvaid lor >or\ [<;o to an indiwdir I and Inh la ir-. Such 
grants when rlay Curnpii-i-d Cv wh >\i^ ^ ihayo m* Haifa \ ilfm*o, a!N' 
toriiaal /oO/d'''', an i tiiLV-ou.i .vlad- s iila.;.*- a ad rinoo liali' vilfyo^^ have 
been alionatLd in tins \\a\o 

The ha-is of the Lind -y^r<*in iHar il. ■ Sr, if* i^ ii, ijs kltaha 
lands tho iiiiiianliato and aod.al jjrojji i-toj*, siandniy in th * -ana* rola- 
tion to the enhivado-rs (dhh- -oil i- tin* f‘ialal ‘*1^ f^ d , r. f]i^. renains 
on their » staros. The dy 7 d‘'/a/--', wli » aV' a-s yu,.,^^ ,,r tlio ri; dus ot the 
State, fa\e tile saiiao iiyliis as tlaj Srate its-E. ^ 

From ancit lit tint'_‘s^ lanvevoi*. it lias bv't.’n tho (ai-^toin in tlie /_7/a7svi 
land of AJna_r that thos(> who permanently imoroi'cd hm 1 bv smkino- 
Avells and coii-triietiny emliank meats tor tin* (,i‘ water, a(*([iiir(‘<l 

thereby certain right- in tla* soil so impro\ otl. Tla a.* ri'dits are 
siinini' d up and contauTvd in the teriu ii.^frrfJ/rlrjri^ a naiia* s\]iirh is 
sA'nommous with the t'-rm hop(,fu in Moiw'ir and l\raiwar, and witli 
tile term niird.s in Soiitliern liali-i. ])otli of tho],,tnu’ wortls Ayni- 
tyiiig "heiiiable land." A oultnator v.ho laid tins expondoil capital 
Avas considered })ro<ec‘od tmm eioctmi in a-< !ony as Im- paid the ens- 
ton ary ^hare of the }<roduci‘ ot the improved ianil, and he had a ricdit 
to sell, mortgage, or make gifts of tho ^\^.ll ijr einbankiiK'nt which h id 
bocn enated hy his cajatM] (;r labour. Tim trainfer of tho Avcli or the 
embankment carried wiili it the tr.ui*-fLr of the impinved land. These 
prlAilem^s w'eie liereditaiv, and the sum af them praetieallv coiiHtitiUi s 
proprier.ij'y riglit. ifene>" flic torni Insif'uhfldr came to mean oavikuo 
and aright of ounoiship giadually grew' up in pel manenth -improved 
land. 

In a district like Ajmer, Avhere tho rainfall is so precarious, un- 
imgated land was haidly n-gaided as of any A'alue, The State was 
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considered ovTier of this as well as of the waste. A cultivator with- 
out a well, or at any rate au euihankiiieiit, was looked oti as, and must 
always be, a waif with ikj tie to biial him tr) the village where he may 
reside. No man, in fact, cailtivatod the same unirri^uted fields contin- 
uously, the village boundaries weie umletined, there was always 
more uiiirrigated land rouml a village tlian could lx‘ cultivated by the 
number of ploughs, the State exercised tlie riglit of locating new 
hamlets and new tenants, of giving leases to si rangers who were 
willing to improv<‘ the land, and of collecting dues for the })rivilege 
of grazing over the waste from all tenants, whether hisa'dltdars or not. 

The first twt) Su[)m'iiit'-‘ndents of Ajmer w’ere of o[)iiiion that 
waste lands were tln^ property of the State. Tlieir Mieees>ui\ wiiose 
experience was gamed in the North- Wc^t Provinces coii'>idered them 
to belong to the village community. Mr. Ednionstoiie, who niad'O a ten 
years' settlement in 1-^85, investigated the (piestion, and wavs clearly 
of opinion that tlie State was the owner. 

When Colonel i)ixoii cumnieiieed the construction of his tank 
embankments in 1842, hi_‘ acted as stcwmrd to a great estate. He 
fouinled hamkUs w here he thought fit, lie gave leases at privileged 
rates to those wh(» were willing to tlig wells, and distributed the lands 
under the iieuv tanks to strangers whom ho located in hamlets in the 
waiste. In no instance did the oki hisi^dl/Jd r>s imagine that their 
rights Were being imaded, nor <[id they consider themselves entitled 
to any rent from the iiew -comeis. The latter had the same rights as 
to sale and mortgage of inpaoved land as the (,)]d losirdhfldrs, 

Such was the tenure of the khdha land of Ajmer tid the year 
1849, wdien the village boundaries were for the first time demarcated, 
and under the orders of Hr. Thumasoii a village scUtkanent was intro- 
duced. This settlement eft’ected a radical change in the tenure. It 
transformed the cultivating eommimities of the L'Jtdho^ eaeh member 
of w'hich had certain rights in impro\'ed laud, but w liu, as a community, 
possessed no rights at all, into bh.ydchdiu proprietary bodies. Tlie 
essence of the iuaazdtvdt‘ S 3 tstem is, that a defined area of laud— that, 
namely, which is enclosed within the village boundaries — is rloclareil to 
be the property of the village community, and the eoiiimuinty consists 
of all those w'lio are lecurded as owners of land in the village. The 
change, however, was unmarked at the time, and was enl\^slowdv appre- 
ciated by the people. In many cases where Colonel Dixou established 
a new^ hamlet, he assessed it separately from the paiviit village, i.e,^ 
the revenue assessed on each resident of the hamlet wais added up 
and announced to the headman of the hamlet. The waste remained 
the common property of the parent village and of the hamlets. In 
1867 these liumlels were formed into distinct villages, the waiste adja- 
cent to the hamlet being attached to it. The bi^tvaluldr^^ of the 
parent village retained no right over this land, nor do they imagine 
that they possess any. In this way there are uow^ 195 khrdba villages 
in Ajmer, against 85 at the time of Colonel Dixon's settlement. 

Until the mauzdivdr system of 18 j 0, the tenure in the khaUo was 
ryoitmri. The State owned the land; but allow^ed certaiu rights to 
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tenants who had spent capital on permanent improvements in the 
land so improved. This collection of rights gradually came to be con- 
sidered proprietary riglit, and since 1(S50 the State has abandoned its 
exclusive and undisputed right of ownership over unimproved land. 

The tenure of the feudal chiefs was originally identical with that 
of the Chiefs in the Native States of Raj pu tana. The estates were 
jdgirs held on condition of military sei’vice, and liable to various feudal 
incidents. Colonel Tod, in his Rajasthan, Volume I, page 167, thus 
sums up the result of his enquiries into the tenure : — “ A grant of an 
estate is for the life of the holder, with inheritance for his offspring 
in lineal descent or adoption, with the sanction of the Prince, and re- 
sumable for crime or incapacity ; this reversion and power of resump- 
tion being marked by the usual ceremonies on each lapse of the 
grantee, of sequestration {zahti)^ of relief {nazardnd) of homage and 
investiture of the heir.” 

The original tenure of the mass of the idimnlr estates in Ajmer 
is exactly described in the above quotation. The grants were life- 
grants, but like all similar tenures they tended to become hereilitary. 

None of these estates ever paid revenue till the time of the Mara- 
thas in 1755 A.D., but were held on condition of luilitaiy service. 
The Marathas, however, wanted money more than service, and assessed 
a sum upon each estate, presumably bearing some relation to the 
number of horse and foot soldiers which the Chief had been liable to 
furnish. Naturally, however, the assessment was very une<{ual, as a 
much larger proportion of their income was taken from the weaker 
Chiefs than from the more powerful thakurs, whom it might have 
been difficult to coerce. On the cessi<.)n of the district in LSI 8 A.D. 
the talukdars were found paying a certain sum under the denomina- 
tion of mdmla or den, and a number of extra cesses, which amounted 
on the whole to half as much again as the mamla. These extra cesses 
were collected till the year 1811, when, on the representation of Col. 
Sutherland, Commissioner of Ajmer, they were abandoned. In 1830, 
1839, and 1841 the Government of India had declared that the estates 
were liable to re-assessment, and had given explicit orders for their 
re-assessment, but these orders were not acted on, nor apparently ami- 
municated to those concerned. The Chiefs who at a very early period 
of our rule, perhaps even before it, had acquired the title of ikimrdr- 
dars, no doubt considered themselves as holders at a fixed and perma- 
nent quit-rent. This belief of theirs was strengthened by the action of 
Government in 1841, when all extra cesses were remitted avowedly 
on the ground that they were unhallowed Maratha exactions,” and 
the demand of the State was limited to the amount which had been 
assessed by the Marathas nearly a century before. Finally, in 1873, 
Government consented to waive its right in the matter of re-assessment, 
and to declare the present assessments of the Chiefs to be fixed in 
perpetuity. This concession was accompanied by declaration of the 
liability of the estates to pay nazarand on successions, and the condi- 
tions on which the idirararddrs now hold have been incorporated in 
the sanad which was granted to each of them, 
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Tliere are in all 66 estates, containing 230 \dllages, with an area 
of 8,10 523 acres. The istimrdr revenue is Rs. 1,14,734-9-11, and the 
estimated rent roll of the ist imrarddrs is Rs, 5,59,198. In 60 estates, 
all held by Rajputs, the custom of primogeniture now prevails. Of 
these, however, 11 only are original fiefs, the remainder having been 
formed by sub-division in accordance with the rules of inheritance. 
Originally all the sons divided the estate, although the elder got a 
larger share than the others. In the next stage the eldest son suc- 
ceeded to the estate as well as to the gddi, while provision was made 
for the younger sons by alienation to them of villages on gras tenure. 
The last instance of such alienation occurred in 1823. In the third 
stage the provision of the cadets of the house is limited to gi*ant of a 
well and a few bighas of land for life. But nowadays the younger tend 
to become mere hangers-on at the elder brother s table. Some provision 
for them is considered imperative on every istimrdrddr. 

There are six estates, each of a single village, the tenure of which 
differs from that above described. Five of these are held by co-parce- 
nary bi'idies, succession is regulated by ancestral shares, and both land 
and revenue are minutely divided. In one village, Karel, belonging 
to a community of Rah tors, the property of the two chief men of the 
village is distributed on their death into one share more than there 
are sons, and the eldest son takes a double share. Rajosi stands apart 
from all other istimrdr estates. It belongs to a Chita, who is sole 
istimrardar, but the land is owned not by him but by the actual culti- 
vators from whom he collects a fixed share of the produce, and himself 
pays a fixed revenue to Government. One of these villages, Kotri, 
belongs to Charans or Bhats, and was originally separated from the 
istiniTdr estate of Bhinai. The other five were stated by the kdnungos 
in the time of Mr. Cavnndish to be khdls(t villages, and they probably 
should not have been included in the istimrdr list. 

The subordinate rights in the istimrdr area have never formed the 
subject of judicial investigation, nor with the exception of six small 
estates, have settlement operations been extended to the istimrdr area. 
The principle followed under our rule has been to leave the istim- 
rarddrs to manage their own affairs, and to interfere with them as 
little as possible. It is well known, however, that in most of the larger 
estates there are villages held by Charans, Jogis, and others, and villages 
held by sub-talukclars, relations of the istimrardar, who generally pay 
an unvarying amount of revenue to the head of the family, and who are 
succeeded in the sub-talukas by their eldest sons. As a general rule 
jdgir villages are not resumable, nor can the sub-talukas l3e resumed 
except for v^alid cause assigned. 

The istimrardars have always claimed to be owners of the soil, and 
their claim has been all<)wed. The prevailing opinion is that all 
culti viators are tenants at will, but there are good grounds for hesitating 
to adopt this opinion. Mr. Cavendish’s enquiries extended to 296 
villages, and in 158 villages the thakurs disclaimed the right of 
ouster of cultivators from irrigated and improved lands vvhere the 
means of irrigation or the improvement had been provided by the 
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labour or capital of the cultivators. In 161 villages were found 
hereditary cnltiv^ators whose riglits wt*rt^ the same as those of the 
owners of wells. Unirrigated aud unimproved land was universally 
admitted to be held on a tenure at will from the tstuitrdrdcir. 
Disputes between an hs'^r//i/'«/‘dr7/‘ and his tenants seldom come before 
our courts. Whatever rights of oiisrei* the former ])ossesses are rarely 
put in practice by him. 

The subject of jdglr estates was investigated by a mixed com- 
mittee of Government officials and jaijT in 1874, and their report 
contains a history of each estate. Out of a total area of 1,50,888 acres, 
yielding an average rental of Es. 91,000, 65,472 acres belong to the 
endowments of shrinesand saered institutions. Tlie remaining Jrfgu-.s 
are enjoyed by individuals and cmtain classes s[)ecially doMgnatecl in 
the grants. Ko conditions ot military or other service nre attached 
to the tenure ot nuy jfhjlr. 

In a\\ jcKjJr estaffi^s tlte revenue is collected hy an (‘stimate of the 
jnnduce, aiirl money assessments are uiiknowm. As was case in 
the JxJtdlsK/ l)efore Colonel Dixons seUtlemcnt, the id'.as of rent and 
revenue are confounded under the ambiguous term ltdsd, and until 
the year 1872 the relative status thv jay tr( Id rs and cultixators as 
regards the r>wnership of the soil was (piite undefineil. lu that year 
it was deeided that all those found in ])Msse,ssioii of land irri'>'at<'d iw 
irrigahh‘ from AVelU or tanks, which wolU or tanks wert^ not proved to 
be constructed by the jdcjlrddr, were ov iiers of smdi land. The 
jdglrddt’ was declaredi owner ot irrigate<l land in whieh th<‘ means of 
irrigation had been provided by him, of unirrigat(‘d land, ami of the 
waste. 

The tenun? known a^ hhum is ])e<:uliar to Rajputs. The word 
itself nu'ans “tIk^ soil, and the name hl^luf^d properly simiitics 
“the allodial proprietoi," as tli^tingiiislnMl tmiii the teudal Chiefs and 
the tenant of crown lands. Aeeoidhig to C^4>ne] Tod’s Rajasthan, 
Vol. I, ])age 168, tlu' hJnlnnds in iMarwalr aiv the desrHaidants of the 
earlier princes wlio, on the prcslominanee of nixv clans, c('ase(l to come 
to court and to hold tlu' highei’ grades of ranks. They continued, how^- 
ever, to h<4<l theii- land, and heeann' an armc'd hu>handrv, nominallv 
paying a small (put-rent to the mown, but practically exempt. In 
course of time the various kinds ot hltdat givwv up, wliieli, unlike the 
original albxli.il hiUling, w'ere foun(l(,Ml on "grants, but had this ap- 
parently in common, tliat a her editary, iion-resiimable, and inalienable 
property in the soil Avas inseparably bound up with a revenue-free 
title, J^hilni w'as given as oi* com]M*nNation for blo( 7 (l- 

shed, in ord(T to (piell a fuid, fbi- distinguished s(Tvic(*s in the field, 
for protection of a bordor, (Arfu* wsitcli Miahvard of a village. Whatever 
the origin of a hJuJiti holding, how^(‘V(>r, tlie tr-uiure wns identical and 
so choridied is the title of Iduhnid that the great<'>t Cluefs are solici- 
tous to obtain it even in village- entirffiy (h^pendont on their authority. 
The Maharaja of Kishaiigarh, the Thakur of Fatoligaiffi, tln^ Thakur of 
Junia, the thakur of Bandaiuvara, and the Thakur of Tantoti are 
among the bhumidi^ of Ajmer. 
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There are in Ajmer 109 bhuin holding'^, and except in those cases 
where a Raja or istim rardn r is also a hit d m ul, the property passes to all 
the children equally. It is probable that none of those hohling's are 
original allods, but belong to the class of assimilated alhuls. These 
hliumids are nearly all Rahtors, descendants of younger branches of 
istimrdr families, and cannot claim an origin higher than that of tlie 
estates from which they sprang. Whatever the origin of the holdings, 
however, the rights and duties of all hhumlrt,^ came in course of time 
to be identical. At first the land was revenue-frtH^, subsequently a 
quit-rent was imposed but irregularly collected, and this quit-rent was 
abolished in 1811 along with the extra cesses from the i'^fliiirnirhirs^ 
The duties of the blniniids were three in number: first, to protect the 
village, in which the hhiTni is. and the village cattle from dacoits : 
secondly, to protect the property of travellers within their village from 
theft and robbery ; and thirdly, pecuniarily to indemnity sufterers from 
a crime which they ought to have prevented. 

This last incident is a peculiar feature of the Ajmer tenure, and 
grew out of the cust<un of Rajputana that the Raj should compensate 
losses of travellers by theft or i‘obbery committed in its territory. 
This custom is still carried out by the inter-statal Court of Vakils. 
Where the theft or robbery has occurred in a tillage belonging to a 
fief, the chieftain t(.) whom the \illage belongs is called on to 
indemnify th(‘ sutferers; and the tsilmrarddrs of Aimer have always 
been compelled to indemnify sufferers from thefts and robberies 
committed on their estates. Similarly jdcjirddr, to whom the State 
had transferred its rights and duties, was pecuniarily liable. In case 
of theft in a khdlsa village the State was called on to ])ay com])ensa- 
tion. In Ajmer, the State finding this responsibility inconvenient, 
transferred it to a hhumid as a condition of the tenure: but in 
khdisa villages, where there wei’c n<^ hltumid.^, the State remained 
res 2 )onsible. 

However useful the system of pecuniary indemnification may 
have been, and, however well adapted it was to the times of anarchy 
in which it had its birth, there i^ no doubt that in Ajmer it had long 
been moribund. When the average rental enjoyed by a hhuintd is 
only Rs. 17 a year, it is hopeless to expect that more than a very few 
bhumids could compensate even a moderate loss. As soon as the 
Native States ado 2 )ted a system of regular ])olice, this distinctive 
feature of the bhum tenure vanished, and Government in 1(874 
sanctioned a propi^sal to abolish the pecuniary responsibility, and to 
revert to what seemed to be the original incidents of the tenure, to 
hold the bhumids liable as an armed militia, to be called out to put 
down riots and to pursue dacoits and rebels, and to take from them a 
yearly quit-rent under the name of ^vizavdvd. 

The above sketch shows that in hhdlsti villages the State still 
possesses considerable proprietary rights. In i><fimrdr estate^, nn the 
other hand, it has few or no rights beyond that of taking a fixed 
revenue and of a royalty on minerals. In jdgir villages it has 
assigned its rights to others. To the State belong in sole proprietary 
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right all mines of metals in Jckalsa villages, while for its own purposes 
it can quarry fr^e <^f payment where and to what ^extent it pleases. 
Two ranges of hills near Ajmer, that of Tai agarh and that of Nagjmh^r, 
have been declared to be the j^roperty of Government. The tank 
embankments of Ajmer have nearly all boon made by the State, 
and Government is the owner of the embankments, and all that grows 
thereon. Under the forest ordinanee the Sr ate has looser ved to itself 
the right to resume from the village communities the manao^emeiit 
of any tract of waste or hilly land, the proprietary right subject to 
certain cornlitions being vested absolutely in Government as long as 
the land is required for forest ])urposes. 

^lerwara possessed no settled Government till 1822, when it came 
under British management. The people found the occupation of 
plunder more profitable and conger dal than that of agriculture. No 
crops were s ovn except wha was actually necessary for the scanty 
population. The tanks were constructed and ustal solely for the 
purpose of providing water for the cattle. No revenue nor rent Avas 
paid. The Eajputs were never able to get a firm footing in the 
country. Whatever small revenue they could get from it Avas 
obtained at a cost both of life and money far exceeding its AAalue. In 
such circumstances tenures could not spring up. Colonels Hall and 
Dixon, to Avhom the ciAulization of the Mors is due, treated McrAvEra 
as a great zaiwlnddri^ of Avhich they Avere the managers and G intern- 
ment the o^vner. Their word was law, they founded Iratiilets, gave 
leases, built tanks and collected one-third of the produce of the soil 
as revenue. At the settlement of 1851 all cultiAxators Avho had re- 
cently been settled in the villages Avoro recorded as owmers of the 
land in their possession eq^ially with the old inhabitants. 

At the settlement of 187-5 nearly all cultivators Avere recorded as 
proprietors, and a non -proprietary cultmiting class hanlly exists in 
the khdlsa of either Ajmer or Merwara. When they are tenants 
they pay generally the same share of the produce as the proprietors 
themseh^es paid before the regular settlement. Custojii and not 
competition regulates the rate of rent. The idi mrarddr.^ and jdglr- 
ddrs collect their rents without the intervention of the Courts, and in 
these estates there is still more laud t<) be brought under cultivation 
than there are cultivators for. The population has been periodically 
decimated by famine , and as no Rajput Avill, if he can possibly 
avoid the necessity, ever touch a plough, cultiAmtors are still at a 
premium. 

Figures are not aA^ailable to show what tribute Ajmer paid to the 
Mughal Emperors. The Marathas never collected more than Es. 3,76,740 
from the district, and of this sum Es. 31,000 aa^us the amount 
at Avhich the customs had been farmed ; the remainder Avas land 
reA^nue. Of the land reA^enue amounting to Es. 3,4-5.740, the assess- 
ment of the istimrdr Avas Es. 2,16,762, that of the khdlsa, Rs. 1,28,978. 
Under British rule the administration of the istimrdr estates in Ajmer 
has been confined to collecting from them a fixed assessment, the 
thakurs and jdgirddrs being left to manage their oAAm affairs. The 
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following retrospect therefore will be restricted to the administration 
of the klnllsa or Government villages in the province. 

The actual collections from the klidlsa in the year before the 
cession of Ajmer to the British on the 26th July ISIS, amounted to 
Rs. 1,15,06*0. Mr. Wilder, Assistant to the Eesif lent at Delhi, was the 
first Superintendent appointed to Ajmer. In the first year of his 
administration he decided to take the revenue in the klidlsa at the 
rate of one-half the estimated out-turn of tim crop. The collections 
for the year were Rs. 1,59,746, and Mr, Wilder writes that the measure 
of an equal division of the crop had been productive of all the benefits 
he had anticipated. The people had acquired confidence in the 
moderation ami jui^tice of their new government, and though it would 
not be advisable for the next two years to demand any great addition 
t<) the iiicieuse that had alread}^ taken place, yet he was confident 
that on the third year the jama might be raised to double 
what it had reached undei any preceding government without at 
all jmessing on the inhabitants. He accordingly pro])osed a three 
years’ progressive settleiuont — in the fizvst }ear Rs. l,79,4o7, in the 
second year Rs. 2,01,691. in tue third ye<u' Rs. 2,49,d0d His dominant 
if not sole anxiety apj^ear-^ to have been to increase the Government 
revenue. He furnished no lufamation of the ])riiK*i})le on vvhich the 
demand had been fixed, Uf.)!' of the groiuHls on which a progressive 
assessment had been r<isolved, and the settlement was confirmed with 
some hesitation by Government, who lemarkcd on the })roved disad- 
vantages of an assessment tramed on autieipated improvement, which 
checks the rising spirit- of industry and the accumulation of ca}>ital. 

Owing to two bad harvests the settlement broke down the first 
year. Mr, Wilder |)roposed to relinquish the l alance and to make a 
settlement on a fixed annual jinua of Rs 1,64,700. Both proposals 
were sanctioned by Government, the term of tile settlement being 
fixed for five years. The assessment was fairly collected f<.»r the first 
foul* years, though in the last year the people were obliged to borrow 
to pay their revenue ; but the tilth } ear w-.s one of famine. Recourse 
\va^ had to collecting one-hall the [iroiluce, and the aiimrint realized 
was Rs. 81,929. Tdie next }'ear was a good one, but the pecple 
objected to pa}^ according to Mr Wilder's settlement, and the revenue 
was again collected kham. Mr. Wilder had been transferred in 
December 1824, the midille of the lamine year His six years’ 
administration had not boon productive of any great results. He 
took little pains to ascertain the value ol the land he a^'sessed, or the 
condition of the people, and the era of material improvement had not 
yet dawned. His administration was rather starved: the whole cost 
of the revenue and police establishment of the di^triet was Rs. 1,374 a 
month, or less than half his own salat y of Rs. 3,000. 

Mr. Henry Middleton, also a North-West civilian, succeeded Mr. 
Wilder in December 1824. He was of opinion that monetary assess- 
ments of any kind were unpalatable to the people, and if confidence 
could be reposed in the subordinate officers, the sys:em of taking in 
kind would be best. The experience, however, of the year 1825-26 
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iviKk-rcd Mr. Middleton loth to ado])t this systeiu. Accordingly he 
piopoM'd a ti\e yt^ais' setthaneiit, and ro])t)rte(l its e<anpletion on the 
2()th Xovianher US2(i. He had roiii^h measurement rolls j)repared, 
])nt h(‘ chielly r(‘Ii(‘d on the collections of the previous year as a 
criterion of r("^onr{'e>. i^'inarks on the ])o\'ci‘ty of the people and 

the cxtortiuii^ of the money-lenders. Many cultivators \^ho had come 
to the district in the fit>t years of the British ride had been driven 
awav ayain h\ bad haive^t^ and hi^h assessment. The wells had 
tallMi into disiepair, and the people had no money to ret>air them. 
Mr, Middletons setthnieiit was sanctioned at Rs. for five 

years. 

The assessment, howevm', was only collected in the first of the 
years tlie settleineiu had to run, and that with considerable diffi- 
culty. Mr. ^liddleton did not remain long enough in the district to 
Collect the next year’s revenue, and made over charge to Mr. Cavendish 
in (Jeto])er Ls27. He cannot be said to have initiated any useful 
niea^iirm^. 

Mr. Cavendish, his successor, was a great reformer, and left the 
impn-ss of hi^ energy on every department of administration. To 
him the district is indebted for a very valuable collection of statistics 
regarding i^ti m rdr, blnini and^/gpB’ tenures. He carrie<l out, however, 
litt'e ut vliat he put his hand to, and tlie sanction which had been 
accorded to Mr. Middleton’s settlement prevented his interference in 
llu‘ assessment of the khnlsa. Mr. Cavendish considered that Mr. 
Middleton’s assessment was too high for several reasons: “because the 
cultiv.ited aiea has remained stationary since the time of the Maiathas, 
who only ci>lheted Rs (S7,d''S!) : because the rate of assessment exceeds 
ha f the pro(luce ; because no cultivator in the soil of Ajmoi-, which 
requires much trouble ami expense, can afford to pay one-half the 
prof luce : bt'can^e the assessment is collected not from the produce 
of the sod, but by a tluctuating ami arbitrary tax; and because the 
assessment lia^^ been made on the basis of a favourable yeaRs collec- 
tions when Cura was dear. ’ Mr. Cavendish apjdied the rates to wffiich 
he had bt-aui accu^'tomed in Saliaraiipur ^Ir. Middleton’s area.s, 
and calculated i hat the a^^e.-siueiit (uiglit to be Rs. 87,G45 instead 
of Rs. 1.44,072. 

Ali>iig with f)ther I’i-asoiis, he gives what seems to be the real 
kev to the o\ er-a^>t ''^meiit of the (iij>trict. tliat 1818-19 w\as a 
veiy good vear in Ajmer, while, ow ing to the devastations of Amir 
Khan HI ihe tt rritory of Mewar and iMarwar, there was a large de- 
mm.<l iUi all "'ides for giain and pnci.'s were very high. Indeed, the 
first asse'-^m''nts of British revenue officers in newly-ac([uired districts 
almost invariably bo'kt' down through tlie errfir of ovvr-estimating 
fM»rn ])rie( v. 4’hey usmI in take the nhl war jirice^ that prev'aile<l 
durng th<' anarchy pivccding annexation, and they fagot that with 
pc'ace an<] ordf r came j'lenty and f»p(*n market-'. Mr. Cavendish 
I'oconuin iuk‘<| that [>cnpK -hould not bo pressed fnr their revenue in 
IkmI Si a -'O ns. Hi* abo [>ani.dly nni’t>duct d an asses^niout of individual 
bolding, a meaj»ui’e unknown to Mr. Middleton’s settlement. He 
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lays stress on the j)oint that remissions granted in a hnnp sum 
henefit not the real sutter(*rs, but the pai irdns 

and patfds. He introrluci'd flu* the first time p<ttu:<trls' accounts, 
a])point-e(l them for Tuany villages where there were noii(‘, ami din'cted 
every to give a receipt. Although Government refused to 

revise the assessment, they directed that diligent einpiiry as to the 
resources of each village should be made during the unexpired 
l)eriodof the settlement. Under Mr. Cavendish, however, remissions 
were regularly ap}>lied for and granted where there wa,s a dilhculty 
in ])a}ing, and the settlement was not worked up to in any tear. He 
left the district at the (aid of 1<S31, the year of the expii v of the 
settlement. He writes that he had intended to mak(^ the settlennmt 
with pvt Ax, and to give* to each tenant ;i statement .showing tlu' 
amount fir w'hich he should ])e individu.il iy I’esponsd^le. 

His successor collected on the jirineiple established by l\Ir. 
Cavendish. Maj<ir Speirs did not attempt a settlement. He collected 
all he could, and the remainder was renntttM liy Government. In 
l<S8.3-34, howx'ver. even the pretence of wtjrking oii the settlement 
was abandoned. The season was a disastrous one. The JAutrif 
instalments wxre collected hy an e(|Ual division of the S'‘aut\' ja'oduce, 
and it was propos'd to alfov tin- peopli; to keep the rvh'i revenue. 
In l)eeemb(U’ 1(S33 chargi* was matle over to Mr. Ed moii stone, who in 
the fillowung year iinnf^ a summary stTlleimiit with i’«Ter(‘nee to the 
deteriorated stati^ of the countiy owing to drought, the demand of 
which wais R'^. 1,19,302 If the villagers did not consent to his terms 
the revenue was eollecti^d klutui at half ])rodiice 

In the cold weather el 1335-30. 31 r. Edmoustom.' procetaled to makt; 
a regular settfaueut. wiiieh, as it was subs.^fjueiitlv snnetioiied fur ten 
years, is generally known by the mime of the deci nnial settlement, 
and which was reported on the 20 ih 31 ay LS3ii. He was ui opinion 
tliat the district had ii.cedud r itlier tlian .“nlvanccd umha* the ]>re\ious 
administration, and he adojited ;i nietlmd ot his own f »r a^su^.,nn'nt. 
The villages wiai.* nn.'asurjMl, and the cultivated area, amounting in all 
to 30.257 acres, elas^ul into: r//a5^ (well land), acres: tdldhl 

(tank land), 2,bS0 acre-: and hdi'diA (dry land), 25,0SS a( res. He 
th(*n asse.s'-ed the casji-pav’ing ])rodm;e (Indian eurn .oid cottim) area 
at the current money rate> at the central market, and c'^timated the 
average produce per bigh.i < >f other crop-. The (hivcrmjieiit -hare of 
oiie halt, except in tlm ea-i.' ot p<ffA.< and 31nhajan-, hi- cuii v erted into 
money hy the avernge price curn-nt oi‘ tin.' pieviou- live years. He 
thus obtained a mugh jo imA hind / amounting to R-. 1 .57.151, and then 
\isitcd (‘ach \ illage and fixed his demand with reiurunce to the past 
fiscal liistory, present eircumstances. and futuiv capabiliti»'s id’ (‘ach 
(‘State. No villages waav givi-n in farm. Two small laie- were hehl 
on the systian of half prfxiuce, as tlu-y (’ould not lx- hr) night u[> to his 
standanl : tlu^ re.st acceidv d his term-. The amount hmilly assessed 
w'as Rs. 1,27,525. or adding the idtCun villages It-. 1,29 372. 

3Ir. Edmoristone de^cnbi's the people as rcckles-, irnpj’ovifle nt-, 
poverty-stricken, and much in debt, ddiey wen' eutiiely in tlu' power 
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of the Bohras, who furnished no accounts, and the debt to whom ran 
on from generation to generation. The settlement was made with 
the headman of each village in the belief that he generally acted in 
accordance with the wishes of the village community. The incidence 
of the assessment was Rs. 3-9 an acre, while the unirrigated area was 
nearly 69 per cent, of the cultivated. The settlement returns show 
5,621 cultivators, 2,675 non-cultivators, 3,185 ploughs, and 1,575 w'clls. 

Although the assessment of individual villages appears to have 
been fair and judicious, the great defect of the settlement was the 
very imperfect and inequitable manner in which the village assesss- 
ment was distributed over the holdings. Mr. Edmonstone introduced 
for the first time the principle of joint responsibility of all cultivators. 
It is evident that a cultivator who is assessed at half his produce in 
good and bad 3 "ears alike cannot afford to pay for others who have 
migrated or given up agriculture. In the first year of the settlement 
the distribution over the holdings wais proved to be quite inequitable, 
and the people began to clamour for a return to collections from the 
actual produce. Mr. Edmonstone had left Ajmer at the end of lcS36, 
and his successor proposed to make a fresh distribution of the revenue, 
and to give each cultivator a separate lease specifying what rent he 
had to pay. As this was tantamount to changing tlie settlement 
from ^uciuodivdT to Tyotwdr, Government would not sanction the 
proposal. But the villages w^ere offered the option of returning to 
direct management, and 41 out of 81 villages accepted it. 

In the meantime Colonel Sutherland became Commissioner. He 
took great pains to make himself acquainted with everything con- 
cerning Ajmer, and his reports on the klidha admini^-tration and on 
the istimrardars are standard papers of reference. He strongly con- 
demned the village assessment system as inapplicable to Ajmer, and 
looked to the repair and construction of tanks for a remedy. He 
advocated the mode of assessment wdiich had been carried out by 
Captain Dixon in Mer\vto as that suited to the country, and conson- 
ant with the washes of the people. T nder this s\^stem lands under 
cotton, maize, sugar-cane and opium weie <*hju*ged with a money rate. 
Other rah i and Mu crops were estimated and measured, and one- 
third of the produce was taken as the Government share by a money 
assessment fixed according to the average yoarl}' \ahie of ju'oduce in 
the jnincipal neighbouring markets. Land newly broken up paid 
one-sixth of the produce for the first year, one-fifth for the second, 
and one-fourth for the third and fourth years, after ^vhich the full 
rate of one- third was charged. A remission in the amount of the 
share wus given to those w^ho constructed embankments and dug new^ 
w^ells. 

It w^as evident that some remedial measures w'ere necessary. The 
four j^ears from 1837 to 1841 were j’cars of severe distress, and at the 
time of Colonel Sutherlands report, 2Gth Januaiy 1841, the Jdidls(C 
villages had reached the lowest depths of poverty. Man\' familios 
had left the district owdng to the pressure of revenue wiiich tiny 
were unable to pay, The tanks were broken, the wxils out of repair, 
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and the people were thoroughly demoralized. They preferred paying 
half the produce to accepting the reduced assessment of Mr. 
Edmonstonc. For these deplorable results the previous settlements 
were largely responsible. The last and highest of them had an in- 
cidence per acre about twice as heavy as that made in the N(jrth- 
West Provinces. With tlie experience gained in these settlements 
the Government of the North-West might have concluded that its 
“trust that the settlement would prove moderate and be realized 
without distress to the people Avas fallacious. 

The success of Major Dixon’s administration of MerAvara had for 
some time attracted the attention of GoA^ernment and the Commis- 
sioner, and in February 1842 he Avas appointed Superintendent of 
Ajmer, in addition to his other duties as Superintendent of Merwara 
and Commandant of the MerAA^ara Battalion, 

From the date of his assuming charge a ncAv era commences in 
the history of the administration of the C(mntry. Within the next 
six years Rs. 4,52,707 Avere expended on the construction and repair 
of embankments. AdAamces AA'"ere made for agricultural improAxauents, 
and the Superintendent succeeded in infusing a good deal of his 
personal energ}" into the people. To enable GoA^ernment to reap a 
benefit from the neAv Avorks, sanction Avas procured to alloAv such 
villages as desired it to abandon their engagements. All Avere in- 
Auted to return to I'ltdm management, and when a tank AAms made 
or rei)aired in one of the fcAV villages which insisted on retaining their 
leases, a percentage of the cost Avas leAued in addition to the assess- 
ment. The rate of collection at the same time Avas reduced from one- 
half to two-fifths, and the cash rates Avere also lowered. On the expiry 
of the ten years’ settlement, the aaRoIc district aauis held khdm ^ and 
managed as Major Dixon had managed Meiwara. 

The systcTii, hoAveAxr, depended for its success largely upon the 
energy and experience of one man, and Avas nnsuited for general 
adoption. It A\ais considered expedient to return to the system of 
Aullage settlements, as the people had learned to recognize the princi- 
ple of ioiiit responsibility, and their land, from the means of irrigation 
Avith Avhich it had been pjroAudod, possessed a higher and more uni- 
form Amine than Avas previously the case. Arrangements Averc there- 
fore made for a reAmnue surAxy, and instructions Avere issued to Jlajor 
Dixon for the fwmation of a village settlement. Moderation Avas 
inculcated, and the standard to bo aimed at AAms the punctual reali- 
sation of a jama equal to Mr. Edmonstone’s assessment, and 3 ueld- 
ing over and above that amount a moderate profit on the money 
invested in tanks and reservoirs. This moderate profit was after- 
Avards put at 5 or 6 per cent. These orders Avere folloAved by a year 
of severe scarcit}", and at one time it AA’as doubtful Avhether engage- 
ments for a fixed period could be entered into. The succeeding voar, 
hoAvever, Avas a fiivourable one, and the settlement commenced from 
the Miarif harAmst of 1849. 

In making his assessment Colonel Dixon A\ms guided chief!}" by 
the experience he had gained of the capabilities of each village while 
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it was held under direct management. His method of assessment 
was as follows: — 

He took Mr. Edmonstone’s assessment and added to it 6 per cent, 
of the sum expended on tanks in that village. This was the standard. 
If the past history of the village warmnted Colonel Dixon in be- 
lieving that it could be paid, he as^^^r^sed thi^ villagi* at this amount. 
If he thought it could pay more he as-e'^^ed it at more; if he thought 
that it could by no pos>ibility pay this amount, he reduced the 
standard. Xo rates were wrjiked out till after the assessment, nor 
was any attempt madt^ to compare the incidence of thi‘ revenue in 
ditferent villages, or to explain its variation^. The in equality of the 
a.ssessmont was no doubt tempered hy Colonel ]>ixons intiniatt^ know- 
ledge of the district, but the system neee^sarilv produced ine<|ualitv. For 
all practical puiposus of assessment the measurement of the villages 
in Colonel Dixon’s time was snpertiuous. If b i)vr e^mt. of the out- 
lay on tlie tanks were added if) the assessment ol Mr. Edmonstone, 
the ann^unt vajiild be Rs. 1,58,273, and this was tin* amount propo.se<I 
as a lair amount to distribute. The Inghest amoiinr which had ever 
been collected was in 1847-48, wdn.m, at two- thirds the produce, the 
revenue stood at Rs. 1,07,237, and this included all the ceases. 
Colonel Dixon’s actual assessment, excluding the 1 per cent, road 
ces.s, but inclusive ot the tank ce^s of 1 per cent., which was men^ly 
a deduction from the Covi^'mincnt rex'enue set apart for a ]iarticular 
purpose, was Rs. l,7o,756, or, adding the a>s(‘,'?snu‘nt which wassiibse- 
cpiently made on Xefiran and 1varani])nra, R.s. 1,85,161. The assess- 
ment was lighter than Mr. Edmonstotn^’s, but thc^ uuirrigated area 
had increased in greater proportion than the irrigated, amrthe aver- 
age rate of assessment on a total area, including 28 per cent, of 
irrigation, was Rs. 2-0-3 per acre. 

The best description oi the settlement is that givtui by Colonel 
Dixon himself in a demi-<jfticia] lettei- to Sir Henry Lawrence, dated 
25th January 1856:— Hf the soa.son be moderately favourable and 
the t(fldo>^ be replenished, the rent will be paid with ease and cheer- 
fulness by the people. It drought (unues, wo have been prepared to 
make such a remission that distress in paying the niwune shall not 
reach the people. It is neces.sary to bear in mind that we have 
given the profits to the peoph^, ourselves bearing the onus of loss. 
In a counti^ like A.]tnci-^Ierwara, i\hi*re the seasons are so extremely 
irregular, to biinhm the ZifmiiMldrs wuh arrears of rent on account 
of what was not produced would check the energies of the people, 
and render them less industrious than they now are, wLen they know’ 
we shall only claim the rent or a ])ortion of it, wdieti it has been 
assure! to them by Providence. To hav(‘ made the jama loss 
would have been to have left the onlv partially employed 

while in a season of scarcity we must still have i’claxed the demand.” 
This extract clearly sets forth the nature of tin* settlement. It was 
not intended to be an e^ual annual to be colli^otiM in all years 

except what in other parts of India would be called famine years’ 
but the assessment was pitched at the highest amount that Colonel 
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Dixon believed should be collected in good years, and he was prepared 
to apply for remissions whenever they were ix^piirecL 

The people accepted the settlement with reluctance, but as pro- 
posed, it was sanctioned for 21 years. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
however, desired it to be understood that except after report to Go- 
vernment and special sanction, no other penalty was to be attachefl 
to the non-fulfilment of the settlement contract than annulment 
of the lease and return to khcim management.'' The settlement 
thus sanctioned was a maiizdivdr settlement only in nanu^, and the 
system of collection adopted by C(donel Dixon rendered it practically 
a ryotivdri one. Before tlie instahmmts were due the villages were 
divided into circles and a cJiaprdsi was a])])ointed for t^acli cirde. It 
was the duty of this otficial, in company with the p^ffel and putivdn, 
to collect from each individual tenant the sum recoirhal against liis 
name in the p(ftivdrl'>^ register. If the cultivator himself could m^t 
2 )a\', the hanlit with wdiom he kept his accounts was called up and 
the money generally pi’odiiced. When the revenue could not ht‘ ctd- 
lected, Colonel Dixon made up his mind as to how much should bo 
remitted about the nnaith of May, and applied for sanction for the 
remission of the amount proposed. It was a matter of common tradi- 
tion in till' district that vvhen the revenue of any village was found to 
come in with difficulty, the Deputy Collector Avas sent out and 
arranged for a re-distributi<m of the assessment. Such a mo<h* of 
administration, though the best suited to the district and perfectly 
consonant with the wishi'S of the people, ditfers very considerahlv 
from the nwvzCiV'dr systmn, and could only sucee(‘d wliere the Col- 
lector w'as intimately acspiainted wath the resourci^ of each village. 

Having completed the settloment of Ajmer, Colonel Dixon t(H>k up 
the assessment of ^Meravara. He Avas embarrassed Avith nt» instructions, 
as he was rightly considered the best jndgo of what should be done. 
He AAvmt into Merwara in the isaUI AAmatlier of 1849-50 and ivgxu'tesl 
his settlement of the district on the 27th Soptemhor 1850. It aa^us 
sanctioned for 20 years at a net demand of Rs. 1,81,751 and a gross 
demand of Rs. 1,88,742. The incideiicr' of the assessment A\as 
Rs. 2-11-2 per acre on an area AAdiich included 38 per cent, of iniga- 
tion. 

For several jaatrs after the settlement there Avas a sneesssiou of 
faAamrable seas(»ns, and remissions for Avhich Colonel Dix<»ii had to 
apply Avere but small in amount. Many tanks and avcIIs AVere made 
by tile people themselves, and the country Avas prosperous an<l con- 
tented. With Colonel Dixon’s death, luavever, in 1857, the era of 
material improAxuneiit may be said to close, and the era of intlt‘xible 
realization of revenue commenced. The priiiciph' of iiis settlement 
Avas forgotten, and the idea gradually gained ground that the assess- 
ment Avas an equal annmd demand to be eollocted in full each year. 

An account of the further progress of the settlement i" given by 
Captain J. C, Brooke, the first Deputy Coiumi'^siema' uf Ajmer, in Ids 
report of the 24th July 1858. He found that there ha<l been no 
hdnchh or distribution of deficiencies caused by defaulters over 
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the village commnnity since the settlement. No acoonnt has been 
kept of the profits of common land, and any remissions received from 
the vState were appropriated by the whule villao-e, giving a very small 
modicum of ivlief to th<>sp I’oally re(|uiriug it. The iviiirdri^ were 
miserably paid, and generally acted as mr)ney-lend(‘‘rs to the people. 
Captain Brooke revised the pfiiwdri^' establishment, and doubled up 
the smaller villages so as to enable a moiv fitting r(aiinneration to be 
given to those who undertook the duties. He called attention to 
the manner in which land submerged in the beds of tanks had been 
assessed at high rates, and pn>]>osed to strike out <‘)f the settlement 
all lands liable to constant submersion, and to take revenue from them 
only when they shr>uld b(^ cultivatof]. He was of opinion that the 
settlement had pressed heavily, and showed that the price of wheat 
and barley had fallen 50 per cent, below what they wt^re for the 
three years ])receding tlie settlement. Many of his suggestions 
were valualde, but notliing was don(‘. 

Maj<;)r Lloyd, Deputy Cr)mniissioner in 1860, Avas struck by signs 
of growing }>rosp(U'ity, but it is significant that fiv(‘ A'illages had come 
under I'lidni management in Ajmer and seven in Bi^tiwar. l\raJor 
Lloyd aiTanged for a svsteinatic revision of the si'ttloment rc^eords 
and a fri'sh disti'ibution ot the nua,*nue. But the season of 18G0 avos 
a bad one, and remissions and suspensions were mau'ssary in most 
estates. The Avork of re-distribution of the revenue Avas held in 
abeyance and luuer recouuiuaiced. Th(*reafter until 1*867 the 
reveniK' Avas collected in full In 1866 an important cliang(^ was in- 
troducaal into tlie system of collecting the revenue. Tlie wh<.)le 
reveniK' Avas ordered to collected from tire headmen alunCj and 
the system initiated by Colond Dixon aaois alroli^hed. 

In 1868-69 came the great famine, the most disastrous since the 
one of 1812. In 1869 tlie Deputy Coinmissioufu’ reported that the 
state of apathy and demoralization of the peoph^ aa^us such that 
nothing availed for the collection of revtuiue save active coercive 
measures. In IMerwara it was found iittm^ly im])ossible to collect 
the rcAwmiie during the famine years, and eventually the arrears 
Avere remitte<l. A summary settlement aa^is made for Morwa.ra 
from the year 1872-73, Avhich Avas at a reduction of 32 per cent, on 
the settlement demand. 

In 1871, as the existing settlements Averc nearing their term of 
expiry, Mr. J. D. LaToncho AA^as a2)poiiited to make a neAv settle- 
ment of the districts. Operations began with a complete village 
siU’A'ey ot the three of Ajmer, BeaAvar and Todgarh, Avhich 

was finally completed in 1 873. Various improvements Avere introduced 
into the settlement registers, one of the most notable being that 
the fiehls Avere numbeivd in the llmsi’a so as to shoAv the A^ari- 
ous holdings as recorded in the I'hutdiri, The system of assess- 
ment also had distinctive features, as compared Avith those of prevdous 
settlements. Up to that time tho aS'^essmeiits had never been 
founded on or checked by rates, but ha<l been exclusi\^ely based on 
the history of past collection. Rates for the A'arious kinds of land 
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had never been worked out from the total a^>est^uient on a tract, nor 
had the assessment on a village been deeided by inductive process 
from the rates decided for iands. The a^.'^o^smeiit of eacli individual 
village had been a deductive gue^s on tlio part of the asse^sing’ 
ofticer. 

The principle now to be followed w*a^ laid down in the iii'-tructions 
from Go\ eminent. The HettleiueiU Otticei' was tiist to divide the 
villag’es to be assessed into groups, >0 as to jd oid a])]ilying’ a nnilui’Ui 
rate to those of which the eharaeteristics were ni<n-kedl\ dirteieiit. In 
everv group he was then to select soua^ specinuai \ illages^ 111 wduch tln^ 
records of the l)e|)uty Coiuniissienoids Gttice and local empdrv would 
show him that the revenue had been paid with a fan- amount of ease. 
From the statistics of these speeimen vdlag(‘s he w as then to w'ork out 
fair rates for the ditfereiit kiiuk ol >iA\. Tlte.-^e S()d rate-^ W(*re then 
to be applied to the remaining villages, aittU’ caretidly (examining 
the accounts of past colleetioiis and ri ‘missions in the villages to see if 
the amount indicated by the S(hl rates could fairly be ])aid. In decid- 
ing thus, he was not to cijusider years of exe^-ptioiial drought, extra- 
ordinary bad seasons being left to l)e dealt with by tlie application of 
extraordinarv remedies. In order partly to surmoimt lh(‘ ditliculty ol 
an Gcpial annual demand being as^-e^sed in a tract w here the seasons 
are S(j irregular, water reveniu* was a'>se^>ed separately Ironi the laud 
revenue on the irrigated aspect. The assessment <.)U the dry area in- 
cluded t he lull assessment on well land, but in each \illage wdierc the 
tanks failed to till, the waiter revenue wais to be proportionately remit- 
ted each year. 

Tanks xvere divided into classes according to their irrigating capa- 
citv, and a lump sum was lixed as the a'^sessuieiit ol each tank. This 
wars t(( be made good iroiii the tields actually irrigated in year, 

unless its incidence on the irrigatc'd ar(‘a e\ce(‘dcd a C(_‘rtain hxi'd 
maximum or fell l)elow' a certain fixed miiiiniiim. When the incidence 
maxiiiiuui per acre was exceeded, only tlu* maxiiauni was charged and 
the balance remitted; when tl\e incidence- piw acre Ihll below' tlie 
minimum, the minimum rate was chai'gtal and tla^ ex(\-ss ,,\er the 
total luiii]) Slim was credited t(_) Go\ erimcait. A eortain amount of 
staliilitv ^vas thus secured lor tlu' w at(‘r ivveinie. Extended irrigation 
was also eiicoiirageil, as within the minimum tho more the watt'r was 
economized and spread, the l(*ss per c(i'e oadi culti\ator had to pay. 
The total revenue thus fixed in Ajmer-3ferwara amounted to Fis. 55,io2. 
Lamls w'ere divided into taldbi — irrigatod fima tanks and (d>6 
land in the drv beds of tanks. The maxiiunm, minimum and average 
rates tor tdCdhl laiul i»er acre at lliis settlement were Ks. 5-5, 
Ks. 1-9, and Rs. 3-8 respectively. For abi lands the hgures were 
Rs. 1-lk Rs. 1-4, and Rs, 1-9. 

Including the waiter rates tho total net land revenue demand 
amounted to Rs. 2,01,557, of which Ajmer contributed Rs. 1,42,896 and 
Merwara Rs. 1,18,601. Owing to a new arraiigeuK'nt Ibr the collec- 
tion of cesses, this net aiouunt eaiuiot be cuiii})arLd with the jirevious 
demand of Colonel Dixom By the new system six per cent, wais 
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deducted from the Government demand. 5 percent, being allowed as the 
pay of lamhurddrs and 1 ])er cent, as the pay of cruWti/’s* or circle 
headmen, the remainder constituting the net Government demand. To 
this was added 10 per cent, 3J- per cent, belonging to the District 
Funds, and G,;, per cent, belonging to the Pativdid Funds. The gross 
demand exclusive of this 10 per cent, addition niav be comj)ared with 
with Colonel Dixon's figures. Doing so, we find that in Ajmer the 
assessment w.is a reduction of 14 per cent, on Colonel Dixoii's settle- 
ment, and in Merwara of 25 per cent. For Ajmer-Merwara the total 
(hunand of Colonel Dixon was Rs. 3,50,231, as compared to Rs. 
2,3G,548under Mr. LaTouche's settlement. The total a.ssessable area 
was 311,314 acres and the average holding 5'32 acres 

The principle of joint responsibility was not formally abolished, but 
one of the main objects of the settlement was to reduce its evils to 
a minimum. xVll well-known and recognized divisions of a village 
were allowed to choose a headman, and each cultivator was ])ermitted 
the option of deciding through which headman he would pay his 
rev'enue. The total amount payable through each j/aM was added 
up, and a list of each headman s constituents given to the headman 
and tiled with the settlement record. In this wav the headmen 
become the strictly representative body that they ought to be. 

The settlement was sanctioned for ten years and ex])ired in 1884. 
The period, though marked by severe droughts in 1877 and 1878, 
was on the whole a series of average yi*ars, and under the moderate 
assessment of the settlement, the district made substantial progress. 
In 1877 the rainfall did not come up to 12 inche.s, and vet the 
revenue was paid without any difficulty. All but Rs. 5,857 were 
collected ^\lthin the year and Rs. 1,117 only remitted. Between 1880 
and 1884 only Rs. G55 had to be remitted in xVjiuer and Rs. 5D1 in 
Merwara. Combined with the progre.ss and }>rosperitv of the district, 
these figures give ample pnof of the general succi^ss of the settlement. 

That Covernmeiit w'ere of this opinion isiwideiit from the instruc- 
tions issued to Mr. ^Yhiteway upon his undertaking the wmrk of 
re-settling the districts in 1883. In view' of the jirecarious conelition 
of the climate; they considered that it w'(>uld be unwise and danmrous 
to venture upon any material enhancements (d* a ])ernianent character. 
In the eircum^tances a revision of as>es.^ment might not have been 
necos-aiy at all, had not Government been anxious to take the oppor- 
tunity of placing the assessment of the }>rovince upon such a footing 
that any future revisions that might be reijuired might be effected 
on the basis ot existing records, upon knowm principles, and wdthout 
any addidon to the existing establishments of the districts. To 
st^cure those objects flmroughly, correct majis and records w^ere to 
be ]>repared, iind a pro])or system of maintaining iij) to date such 
records established. It was further desired to introduce into the 
revenue system the principles of suspensions and remissions as approved 
by Go\eniment. 

An a(‘(;ount of the methods by which the maps were completed 
iind the records framed will be found under the chapter on surveys. 
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Whether permanent correctness can be claimed for these maps may 
be doubted. No survey of unciilturable ground and topographical 
features was attempted, and hillsides which were classed as uncultur- 
able may in course of time become cultivated by a system of terraces. 

The chief innovation in the new settlement was the division 
of the districts into fluctuating and non-fluctuating areas. It was 
an extension of the principle already introduced by the previous 
settlement in the case of the water rate on tank irrigated areas, and 
its object was the same, to surmount the difficulty of assessing an 
equal annual demand upon tracts liable to the constant vicissitudes 
of indifferent seasons. The arrangement, as sanctioned, refers the 
revenue to a dry rate which can at a future time, should the rise in 
prices warrant the change, be raised ; while, whenever a revision of 
the revenue is decided on, such revision will merely consist in raising 
the standard cultivated area, and consequently the standard revenue. 
On the basis of the assessment rates of the other classes of soil, which 
are multiples of the assessment dry rate, the areas irrigated fx^om 
wells or tanks can be expressed in terms of the dry rate. That is 
to say, if the well rate be ten times the dry rate, then a well-irrigated 
acre is worth ten dry acres. The total cultivated area of a village, 
refen‘ed by these means to the dry rate, is called the dry unit area. 
The dry rate to which the revenue is referred is not fixed, but varies 
within certain limits, and the rate of the year is determiiu d by the 
standard revenue divided by the dry unit area. When the rate exceeds 
the maximum, only the maximum is taken and the balance of the 
revenue is remitted, while when the rate falls below the minimum the 
mininum is taken and the balance credited to Government. The 
advantages of the system are that Government and the zariiinddr 
share etjnallv in the pros])erity of good years and losses of calamitous 
ones* The fluctuating system was applied only to the villages con- 
sidered most liable to scarcity. In a tract like Ajmer-Merwto. such 
a distinction was difficult to make. According to the final I'esult of 
the settlement there are no fluctuating villages in Merwara. 
In the Ajmer tahsil out of 142 villages, 61 were assessed as fluctuat- 
ing. Of these 26 were situated in the Gangwana circle and 23 in 
the Ramsar circle. The system required constant supervision on the 
part of superior officers, and to it was largely due tiie appointment 
of a Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner sometime later. 

In the non-fluctuating villages all increase of cultivation was 
assessed at the dry rates of the previous settlement, and no increase 
of irrigated area under wells was to be assessed at well rates. All 
increase of irrigation from Government tanks, or cultivation in the 
bed of such tanks, was assessed at tank and dhi rates respectively. 
But the rates paid for irrigation from such tanks and those paid 
for bed ciiltivtition were revised and raised vdiere necessary. The 
Settlement Officer also wei»tinto the question of tank improvement, 
and suggested rules for their better management. 

The final result of the settlement showed a total assessment of 
Rs. 2,98,927, as compared with Rs. 2,78,281 of Mr. LaTouche s settle- 
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ment. The percentage of increase was 8*9 in Ajmer, 4*8 in Beawar, 
and 6*9 in Todgarh, without considering the fact that areas in the bed 
of tanks amounting to 7,l76 acres were excluded from the fixed 
assessed area, and made variable to pay a certain rate on the yearly 
cultivation. Out of the total assessment, Rs, 61,147 represented the 
share from the variable villages in Ajmer. 

The cultivated area showed a satisfactory advance upon the 
figures of the previous settlement. Land under well irrigation had 
increased by 6,304 acres, or 18*9 per cent. In dry cultivation the 
increase was 12,270 acres, or 11*9 per cent. The total increase of 
cultivation over the area assessed at Mr. LaToiiche’s assessment was 
10-7 per cent. The number of proprietors had increased by 12 per 
cent, and that of cultivators decreased by 42 per cent. Taking only 
the cultivated and fallow land and omitting waste, the average 
holding was, in Ajmer 7*9 acres, in Beawar 3*1 acres, and in Todgarh 
1*6 acres. 

Throughout the district the maximum assessment per acre on 
land irrigated from wells {chald) is Rs. 8-2 and the minimum 
Re. 1-8. In tanks land {fdldbl) the maximum is Rs. 6 per acre 
and the minimum Re. 1. In tank bed land {dbi) the minimum is 
As. 8, but the maximum rises to Rs. 6-12 per aero. In dry crop land 
Qjdrdni) the assessment varies from a maximum of Bs. 1-4 to a mini- 
mum of 3 annas 9 })ies per acre. As a rule the rates are highest 
in the Ajmer and Todgarh tahsUs, 

The settlement was sanctioned for 20 years, and is still in force, 
although with certain modifications in the case of the variably- 
assessed villages. In the opinion of the local authorities, this system 
has proved a failure in practice, in spite of its excellence in theory. 
It has been unpopular with the people, and Government has at various 
times consented to allow a fixed assessment to be substituted for the 
variable system in certain villages. The number of those variably 
assessed is now only 37. 

According to the Government order at the time of the 1874 
settlement, extraordinary bad seasons were not to be considered 
in deciding the ordinary assessment ; they were to be left to be dealt 
with by the application of extraordinary remedies, and it has only 
been by means of generous suspensions and remissions that this 
settlement has come successfully through the recent famines. In 
1895 special rules Avere introduced fur the suspensions and remissions 
of land revenue. They had previously been granted, but under no 
well-defined system. By the new rules such a system was initiated, 
and proposals to suspend or remit now follow promptly upon the 
occurrence of any local calamity, scarcity, or famine. 

Between 1884 and 1890 only Rs. 785 were remitted in Ajmer 
and Rs. 3,718 in Merwara. But the next decade tells a different 
story. During the 10 years in Ajmer Rs. 40,041 were remitted 
and the collection of Rs. 2,09,694 temporarily suspended. Of the 
latter amount Rs 46,045, Rs. 67,878 and fe. 75,838 were suspended 
in the famine years of 1891-92, 1892-98 and 1899-1900 respectively. 
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In Merwara during the same period Rs. 6,769 were remitted, and 
the large amount of Rs. 4/29,701 was suspended. In 1891-92 
Rs. 53,526, in 1892-93 Rs. 88,492. in 1893-94 Rs. 6L881, in 1894-95 
Rs. 36.993, in 1898-99 Rs. 37,389 and in 1899-1900 Rs. 1,37,319 
remained uncollected at the end of each year respectively. At the 
end of 1902-03 the outstanding balances of revenue stood at 
Rs. 1,34,389 in Menvara and Rs. 89,219 in Ajmer, although remissions 
to the extent of Rs. 2,55,000 were granted over the two districts on 
1st April 1902. 

The figures (pioted above bear e]o(|uent testununy to the diffi- 
culty of assessing an annual demand from a tract like Ajmer- Merwara 
to be recovered in good and bad years alike. A general recognition 
of the principle of suspensions and remissions in famine years, com- 
bined with a settlement based on the results of average harvevsts, is 
now agreed to be the best form of revenue administration for the 
districts. 
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Miscellaneous Revenue. 

The Opium revenue is obtained trom the duty on opium exported. 
Ajiiier-Merwara is an opium-grovung tract on a small scale, the 
cultivation being almost entirely I’estricted to the hilly tracts of 3Ier- 
Tvara. Ajmer is nominally a supply centre for the Rombav Presidency', 
via- Indore, but no opium has been exported in that direction for some 
years. Large quantities are still exported to the Panjab. The 
import and export of opium to and frotn Ajmer-Me\\ara is regulated 
under passes, import by rail being permitted only to presciibed 
railway stations, and export by rail being allowed from the Ajmer 
railway station only. Thu levy of an imi)ort dut}' and of a cori'es- 
ponding excise duty upon locally produced opium has leceutly been 
sanctioned with effect from the 1st Aijril lfH.)4 and 1st April 1905 
respectively. 

During the 10 years ending in 1890, the average number of acres 
under opium cultivation in the kkdL'id area was :^,G83. During the 
next decade the average fell to l,d51 acres. In 1902-08 only 852 acres 
were so cultivated, the decrease being partly due to more stringent 
measures far prevention of 02)iuin smuggling. During the sa!ne 2>eriod 
the average numbers of chests cx[)orted were 181 and 468 respectively, 
while 466 were exported in 1902-08. The average Ii U2)erial opium 
receipts, viz., the duty on 02)ium ex^iorted during the decade ending 
in 1890 came to l'i5 lakhs. In the next ten years they were 1-08 
lakhs, and I’Sl lakhs in 1902-08. In 1903-04 the duty on opium 
ex2iorted amounted to Rs. 1,01,220. 

The salt consumed in the province comes from the Govennaent 
works at Sambhar and Pachbhadra in Haj2)utuna, and pays revcHUie 
there. 

By rules introduced ni 1901 the culti\'at i(in <4' 2*^d^py permitted 
only under a license to be c>btained from the Collector. The licensee may 
possess crude o2)ium and p02:)2^y‘bG‘'^ds produced from his land, and 
dis230se of them wholesale te a farmer or licensed vendor or to a person 
auth<n’ized by order in writing of the Collector. The possession of 
02>ium, other than prejjarations used for smoking, in quantities exceed- 
ing 5 tolas, and of preparations used for smoking in quantities exceed- 
ing one tola, is 2)toiiibited throughout the area except to licensed 
vendors The right of retail vend is farmed in the four urban areas of 
Ajmer, Beawar, Kekri and Nasirabad, and in die rural areas. In 
1960-91 there were ten shops in the urban areas, and the vend fees 
amounted to Rs. 6,988. In 1903-04 there were 47 sho2>s throughout 
all Ajmer- Merwara, and the receipts from farm and vend fees amounted 
to Rs. 16,079, The quantity of 02aum issued from the shops wus 115 
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maunds 27 seers 2 chittaks, the incidence of taxation being Rs. 3*75 
per seer. As already stated, an excise duty on locally-produced opium 
will come into force on 1st April 1905. 

The arrangements for the control of the spirits resembles the 
district monopoly system of Bombay. The privilege of manufactur- 
ing liquor is leased for a number of years to a contractor, who must 
have the liquor distilled at the central distillery near Ajmer city. 
He issues the liquor from the distillery on payment uf still-hea<l duty, 
and removes it to a main depot, whence it is supplied to the various 
depots and shops in the districts. The distillery premises and tittings 
are the property of the contractor for the time being, but a new con- 
tractor is bound to purchase them at a valuation, to be fixed by the 
local authorities. The distillation is caiaied on under the supe rvision 
of a Government excise inspector. The materials used fur distilla- 
tion are mahua, molasses and toddy. The liquor is either 15 , 25^, 
or 50" under proof, the duty on which is Rs. 2-4, Rs. 2 and Rs. 1-4 
per gallon respectively. 

There is a minimum guarantee fixed. If the recei})ts from still- 
head duty fall below^ it in any one year, the Abkari contractor has to 
make up the deficiency. 

The average annual receipts from the still-head duty during the ten 
years ending in 1890 were Rs. 93,190 and in the next decade Rs. 93,950, 
In 1902*03 the receipts w ere Rs. 76,681. 

The number and locality of shops for the retail sale of country 
liquor are fixed by the Collector, wuth the sanction of the Commis- 
sioner. There are now 145 in the [irovince. The shop-keepers are 
appointed by the contractor, wdth the approval of the Collector, and 
the maximum prices of liquor are fixed by the latter. 

The spirit distilled from mahua is by far the most popular; there is 
little demami for toddy. A preparation of mahua liquor mixed with 
sugar, aniseed, cardamom and orange, of the strength of 15" and 25^^ 
under-proof is sold in sealed bottles under the name of mciisdla. 

The 15 tdz^^n l ii^iivirdrddr^ in the Ajmer district are alluAved by 
Government to maintain private stills fur distillation of liquor from 
mahua or molasses, but solely for their owui consumption. These stills 
are open to inspection by the superior officers of the Excise Pre- 
ventive staff, and the liquor distilled is subject to limits fixed by the 
Collector. 

In addition to the receipts from liquor, excise revenue is also 
derived from the vend of the right to sell by retail the intoxicating 
drugs — gdvja, cJtavad, bhang and majhtln. The cultivation of the 
hemp plant in Ajmer- Merw'ara has been prohibited absolutely by 
rules introduced in 1899. Majhmi, hoAvever, is manufactured locally. 
A duty of Rs. 4 per seer on gdnja, Rs. 6 per seer on charcw, and 
Rs. 5 per maund on bhang is levied upon their import into the district. 
The import must come by rail through the Ajmer Raihvay Station, 
must be consigned direct to the Collector of Exise Revenue, and must 
be removed to a bonded warehouse in Ajmer, wffiere it remains until 
the duty is paid and it is issued for consumption. 
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The average receipts from drugs during the ten years ending in 
1890 were Rs. 4,904. In the next decade the average rose to Rs. 6,976. 
In 1903-04 the total receipts frmn duty and vend fees of drugs amount- 
ed to Rs. 11,022. There were 17 retail shoj^s in the districts, and 
the incidence of hemp drugs revenue per head of the population came 
to 4-i- pies. 

A preventive establishment is maintained at a monthly cost of 
Rs. 910, of which half is paid by Government and half by contribu- 
tions tfom the liquor, opium and drugs’ contractors. The staff tours 
in the districts on inspection duty during 3 weeks in every month. 

AiTangements have been made with neighbouring Native States by 
which the latter refrain from jdacing their liquor shops within three 
miles from the Ajiner-Merwara border. 

The consumption of li(|nor lias decreased considerably duiing the 
last 13 years. The liquor re\enue which was Rs. 1,36,997 in 1891-92 
had fallen to Rs. 76,681 in 1902-03. For this various causes may be 
assigned. The depletion of peo 2 >ie’s resources by famine has made 
them resort to the cheaper intoxicants, such as drugs, and the surplus 
available for luxuries has been considerably restricted. Certain classes 
are debarred tfom drinking by religious and moral 2)rincij)les, and 
among others a tendency is said to be growing to coniine the con- 
sunqition of li(|uor to the occasions of festivals. Thu excise measures 
ol the Government have the same effect, and the facility and ease 
with which liquor could formerly be obtained no longer exist. 

English education and the general spread of modern ideas is leading, 
especially in the towns, (o an increased demand for imported and 
European spirits in preference to countr}^ liquors, so far as the richer 
classes are concerned. The duty paid on imported spirits rose from 
Rs. 2,168 in 1SS6-87 to Rs. 10,974 in 1896-97, but fell to Rs. 9,426 in 
1902-03. In this year 2,355 gallons were inqjorted as agixinst 567 
ill 1886-87. 

The system of stamp revenue is under similar rules to those 
prevailing in the rest of British India. Licenses are graated to 
vendors, who are allowed discount upon the sale of stamps, according 
to a fixed schedule. The Assistant Comissioners of Ajmer and 
Merwara are Collectors for the purposes of the rules. 

Between 1880 and 1890 the average receijits were Rs, 1,13,543 for 
non-judicial stamps, and Rs. 86,171 were derived from judicial stamps. 
In the next decade the average receipts from the latter had risen to 
Rs. 89,798, while the former had fallen to Rs. 1,10,123. In 1902-03 
receipts from judicial and non -judicial stamps were Rs. 86,209 and 
Rs. 45,129 respectively. The increase and decrease in the revenue from 
judicial stamps is due to causes affecting the popularity of litigation. In 
times of famine, civil suits diminish, as little can be recovered from a 
debtor upon relief works. On the other hand liabilities are contracted 
V hich when prosperous seasons return, result in increased litigation. 
Overall average of ten years, therefore, the figures are not much affect- 
ed. Among causes afi’ecting revenue from non-judicial stamps may be 
mentioned the growing jxqiularity of the money order system and the 
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use of currency notes, leading to a decreased demand for foreign bills 
and hundi stamps, and the growing appreciati(j>n of the advantages 
of legal security for debts resulting in an increased sale of impressed 
sheets. 

The Assistant Commissioners of Ajmer and Merwara are the 
Collectors of Income-tax in their respective charges. An appeul to 
the Commissioner lies from their decisions. 

The net revenue from income-tax from 188G-87 to 1889-90 
amounted to Rs. 8,87,686, and in the next decade to Rs. 786,890. In 
the former period the incidence per head of the population a\^.‘raged 3 
annas pies per annum, while the number of assessees per thousand 
averaged 6 ’5. In the latter period the average annual incidence per 
head of population came to 2 annas 21- pies, and the average nuuiber 
of assessees per thousand to 4 2. In 1902-03 the income-tax yielded 
Rs. 63.245, showing an incidence of 2 annas 1 pie per head of popula- 
tion. The number of assessees amounted to four per thousand. 


Income-tax. 



CHAPTER XYI. 


District 

Board. 


Local axd Muxicipal. 

There is one District Board for both Ajmer and Merwara, which 
came into existence on the 1st December 1^88. The District Ma.gis- 
trate of Ajmer is chairman, and there are 40 members. Of these 
9 are nominated by the Local Government, b are elected from 
Ajmer nnd 10 from Merwara T]ie remaining 15 ore composed of 
the tdzirnl hiiitirdi’ddr>< of Ajmer, who are “ ex-.^theio*’ members. 
The electorate body is restricted by various qualifications of property 
and position. 

The principal functions of the Board are the upkeep of Local 
Fund roads, roadside trees and dak bungalows, and the general 
management of fairs and tolls thnnighout the district. It also assists 
to maintain out of its funds the district disjje usuries and the village 
schools, and decides questi(uis connected with them. In times of 
scarcity it has frequently started road works in order to relieve local 
distress. In 1895-90 the Sendra, Kotra, Bhim-Titri, and Beawar- 
Nayanagar roads were undertaken chiefly with this object, and in 
1890-97 the Chachiawas-Ararka road was improved for the same 
reason. But in times of real famine, these obligations are more 
res tide ted ; regular relief works are started by Government, and it 
frequenrlj' happens that evmn Local Fund roads are repaired by 
famine labour paid from Imperial Funds. The Board holds a position 
of responsibility with reference to the well-being of the district, and 
upon occasion it has made free distributions of quinine throughout 
the villages during the re valence of fevers. 

During the ten years ending 1900 the average receipts amounted 
to Rs. 35,1 !^1 and the average expenditure to Rs. 36,541. The 
largest source of receipts was Provincial rates, which averaged 
Rs. 20,081. In the expenditure the heaviest items were education 
(Rs. 8,284), medical (Rs. 6,277), and public works (Rs. 13,667). This 
last item was exceptionally heavy owing to the number of works 
undertaken to relieve local scarcity. In 1902-03 the receipts rose 
to Rs. 76,622 and the expenditure to Rs, 41,188. Only Rs. 4,014 
were spent on public works in 1900-01, as Government had under- 
taken relief operations on a large scale, and, as explained above, the 
usual repairs to many District Fund toads were carried out from 
Imperial Funds by famine labourers. Medical expenses were, how- 
ever, heavy, amounting to Rs. 8,814 and were necessitated by the 
epidemic of fever which swept the country during the cold weather. 
In 1902-03 the charges under public works and medical were 
Rs. 16,543 and Rs. 7,038 respectively. 
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There are three municipalities in the district, at Ajmer, Beawar and Municipali. 
Kekri Beawar was first established in 1867, Ajmer followed in 1869 
and Kekri in 1879. Until 1889 they were under the ju'ovisions of 
the North-West Provinces and Oiidh Municipalities Act, but in that 
year it was repealed and replaced by Regulation V of 1886, which 
continues in force at present. Local rules applying to each munici- 
pality have been framed under the various sections of the Regula- 
tion. 

Until 1881 the Ajmer municipal committee, consisting both Ajmer, 
of Europeans and natives, was entirely nominated by the district 
authorities. Its chairman was the District Magistrate. After 1881 the 
elective system was introduced, and in the year 1888 the municipa- 
lity came under the provisions of Regulation V of 1886. Under the 
rules the Committee consists of 18 elected members, including a chair- 
man and a number of members nominated by the Local Government 
who cannot exceed one-fourth of the total number of the Committee. 

They usually amount to five. For elective and executive purposes 
the municipality is divided into four wards, Ui;:?., the City, Kaisarganj, 

Suburban and Railway wards. These wards are entitled to return 
nine, two, three and three members respectively. The electorate 
body is restricted by residence, educational and property qualifications. 

There are no ex-officio members among them. As a rule the committee 
contains some 6 or 7 Europeans, including the nominated members. 

The chief source of the municipal revenues is the octroi, the 
incidence of which, per head of the pojmlation of 73,839 persons, 
amounts to Rs. 1-12 per annum nearly. Its average for the ten years 
ending 1900 was Rs. 1,16,617. The average total income for the same 
period was Rs. 1,94,286. The year 1902-03 showed a decrease from this 
average, only Rs. 1,83,551 being received. The expenditure during 
the decade averaged Rs. 1,84,286, out of which conservancy claimed 
Rs. 32,203, and administration and collection of taxes Rs. 38,752, The 
expenditure on public works averaged Rs. 11,621. In 1902-03 
municipal expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,56,913. 

The efficiency of the working of the municipality is shown by the 
various improvements that have taken place since 1885. In 1886 a 
conservancy tramway was constructed at a cost of about Rs. 1,00,000, 
by which the sweepings and nightsoil are taken 3 miles away from the 
city to the trenches. An Assistant Health Officer has been appointed, 
the conservancy staff has been strengthened, and the number of public 
sanitary conveniences increased. The health of the town has further 
been ensured by the completion upon sanitary lines of the suburb of 
Kaisarganj, which has relieved the congestion in the city. The Raj- 
putana-Mahva Krilway has built goo(l houses fur its employees near 
the workshops and in the suburb known as Jones Ganj. New roads 
have been constructed giving easy access to the Hnilway Station from 
all parts of the city. In 1900 the Trevor Town Hall was built, and 
provides a large hall for public purposes as well as a municipal office. 

The municipl committee subscribed Rs. 19,000 towards the cost of 
its construction. 
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The water supply of the town has received attention. The Foy 
SSgar scheme was completed in 1892, In 1886 the dhobis’ ghats, 
bathing ghats, and a cattle trough in the Bisla tank were constructed 
at a cost of Rs. 40,000, and ensure a supply of clean water for washing 
clothes, bathing and watering cattle. The drinking supply has been 
further extended by sinking a large well in the Daulat Bagh. 
The Ana Sagar catchment area was increased in 1885-86 by the mak- 
ing of the east feeder. 

Other departments have also improved. Vaccination has been 
made compulsory, and a special staff is employed for the registration of 
vital statistics. A bonded warehouse has been constructed for stor- 
ing dutiable articles which are intended re-export. Five new police 
outposts have been established and the force has been strengthened. 
Cattle pound and slaughter-house arrangements have been improved. 
Trees have been planted along the roads and in the public gardens. 
Owing to municipal supervision the class of hackney carriages avail- 
able has risen considerably. Larger grants are now made for educa- 
tional purposes. The municipal accounts are audited by the Examiner, 
Public Works Accounts, Rajputana and Central India. 

The population within Beawar municipal limits in 1901 was 
21,928 persons. The town was first given a system of municipal 
government in 1867. Before 1881 the municipal committee con- 
sisted of 15 members, of whom 12 were elected and 3 Avere ex-officio 
members. After 1888 the committee was increased to 20 members, 
at which strength it noAV stands. Out of these 4 are “ ex-officio 
members, one is nominated by Government and the rest are elected. 
The Assistant Commissioner, Menvto, is the chairman. Of the 
elected members there must be 9 Hindus, 4 Muhammadans and 
2 Christians. Including the chairman there are generally Uvo or three 
European members. The electorate is restricted by a tenancy or pro- 
perty qualification. Prior to 1888 elections were held triennially; 
thereafter till 1897 a third of the elected members Avent out of office 
annually ; since 1897 elections are held triennially, Avhen all elected and 
nominated members go out of office. 

During the ten years ending in 1900 the total annual income 
averaged Rs. 49,525, of Avffiich octroi accounted for Rs. 39,184. The 
annual expenditure averaged Rs. 49,712, of Avhich the largest item Avas 
Rs. 18,603 for charges on account of administration and the collection 
of taxes. In 1902-03 the receipts and expenditure were Rs. 57,016 
and Rs. 60,196 respectively. Of the latter figures the chief items, 
besides administration and collection charges (Rs. 29,263), Avere public 
safety (Rs. 6,072), education (Rs. 5,387,) and conservancy (Rs. 7,360). 
In this year the incidence of octroi taxation per head of the popula- 
tion Avas Rs. 2-7. 

Since the changes of 1884-85 came into operation, considerable 
improA^ements have been effected in the VA^orking of the municipal 
system in Beawar. They are to be found in all the departments. 
Vaccination has recently been made compulsory instead of optional, 
and the contributions paid to the medical institutions have increased 
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steadily. The police force has risen from a strength of 36 to one of 
48. Improved rules for the registration of vital statistics were 
introduced in 1894. Taxes are still collected by direct agency, but 
changes in detail have taken place leading to increased powers of 
check and efficiency, specially in the octroi department. The limit 
of refunds of octroi was raised from 4 annas in 1891 to Rupee 1 in 
1896, and recently has been further raised to Rs. 2. Conservancy 
arrangements have been improved, iron carts have been substituted 
for those of wood, and the nightsoil sweepings are sold as manure. 

Wells have been deepened to secure a more permanent water supply, 
and the town has recently come through a period of prolonged drought 
without serious inconvenience or any epidemic arising. In 1900 it 
was decided to entertain the services of a paid European secretary, 
with qualifications as engineer and overseer, in order to secure effi- 
cient control over the various departments, 

Tho population of Kekri municipality according to the 1901 census KekrL 
was 7,053. The only municipal taxation is the octroi. The average 
income from the tax during the ten years ending in 1900 has been 
Rs. 9,182, which gives an incidence of Rs. 1-4-8 per annum per head 
of the inhabitants. The average income from all sources during the 
ten years has been Rs. 11,112, and the average expenditure Rs. 10,690. 

Of the latter amount administration expenses and refunds account 
for Rs. 4,069, while expenditure on public works averaged Rs. 1,578. 

In 1902-03 the total income was Rs. 14,874 and expenditure Rs. 13,982, 

The incidence of octroi taxation per head of population was Rs. 1-13-5. 

The Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge of Kekri is the 
chairman of the municipal committee, which consists of 8 members 
besides himself. The members are not elected, but are nominated 
by the Chief Commissioner on the recommendation of the chairman, 
through the Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer. They retire by rotation 
every three years, but the outgoing members are eligible for re- 
appointment. The sanitary condition of the town and the water 
supply are fair, and no epidemic disease has so far occurred within its 
limits. The town owes its importance and the establishment of a 
municipality to the fact that at one time it bade fair to become a 
chief entrepot for the cotton trade of Mewar, In this respect it is 
now echpsed by Beawar. 
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Ajmer-Merwara is, for purposes of Public Works, a Provincial 
division under an Executive Engineer, assisted by three sub -divisional 
officers. The sub-divisions arc Ajmei*, KasMbad and Menvara. The 
two first are in charge of two upper subonlinates, and the last is under 
the charge of a lower subordinate, who has his head-quarters at 
Beawar. Five sub-overseers are attached to the division to assist 
the three sub-divisional officers. The Public Works Department 
looks after all the civil Government buildings, the roads and irrigation 
tanks in the Division and military buildings, except at Nasirabad. 
District Fund and municipal suburban roads are also in its charge, 
the Executive Engineer being the professional adviser of the president 
of the District Board, and of the chairmen of the Ajmer, Beawar and 
Kekri municipalities respectively. 

Between the date of the British occupation of the district and 
1869 the attention of the Public Works was mainly confined to the 
roads. During these years the Nasirabad-Deoli road, the Grand 
Trunk road from the Jaipur border to Marwar, the Ajmer-Naslrabad 
and the Ajmer-Pushkar road were constructed. Before 1869 all the 
tanks built in Ajmer and Merwto were constructed by the Civil 
Department, and chiefly through the energy of Colonel Dixon, In 
this 3"ear an Irrigation division was added to the Public Works De- 
partment, and all tank works since constmeted have been earned out 
by it. Among the more notable may be mentioned the Nadi Nala 
tank in 1872, Baiad in 1873, Jalia in 1875, Bir in 1876, Danta in 1877, 
Makrera in 1879, Ladpura in 1881, and Kair tank in 1892-93. 
During the famine years 1898-00 the department carried out the 
d(uibling of the railway embankment line between Tilaurnia and 
Madarpura and between Ajmer and Kharwa. It also constructed the 
earthworks of the projected lines between Nasirabad and Kekri, 
Kekri and Sawar and part of the embankment for the BSran-Marwar 
line. 

The department is also responsible for the construction of the 
fine public buildings erected in Ajmer during recent years. The 
Ajmer Government College was built in 1869-70, and the Ajmer 
District Courts between 1873 and 1876. The Mayo College was 
constructed in 1878-1885, the Ajmer Court of Wards Office in 1890- 
91, the Victoria Jubilee Clock Tower in 1891-92, the Ajmer General 
Hospital in 1894-95, and Trevor Town Hall in 1899-1900. 

The only large municipal water scheme completed by the depart- 
ment is that which supplies Ajmer with water fi:om the Foy Sao*ar 
reservoir, situated 3 miles to the south-west of the town. The 
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reservoir was constructed from municipal funds in 1892 by throwing 
a dam across the Bandi river. The tank when full is 30 feet deep, 
and has a cubic capacity of 150 million cubic feet, sufiicient to supply 
all the requirements of Ajmer city, civil station and railway for 
about two years. The water flows by gravitation through a 12- inch 
iron pipe, and commands the general level of the town. If, however, 
the depth of the water in the reservoir falls below 6 feet, the height 
of the outlet bed, it has to be raised into the pipe by pumping opera- 
tions. It is sufficiently pure for most purposes, and undergoes scarcely 
any filtration. During the past decade the severe droughts have 
seriously affected the Foy Sagar, and it has twice been found necessary 
to bring water from the Budha Pushkar lake, 5 miles to the north- 
west of Ajmer. The water there is of a very pure quality, and is 
never known to fail, but as a high barrier exists between it and 
Ajmer, it can only be obtained by costly pumping. For this reason 
the line of iron piping between this lake and the town is only used 
in case of any temporary failure of the Foy Sagar supply. 

In the case of famine the provision of a programme of works, and 
supervision of them when started, are duties of the Public Works 
Department. 
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Nasirabad. 


Army. 


There are three military stations in the district — Nasirabad, Deoli 
and Ajmer, the two latter being garrisoned by local corps. 

The cantonment of Nasirabad is situated on a bleak, bare plain, 
which slopes eastward from the farthest range of the Aravalli Hills 
in this direction. The drainage is good, but there is a great lack of 
sweet water. All the wells in the cantonment are brackish and 
many are quite bitter. Water for the troops is carried a distance of 
about three miles. There is also a pipe, by which water is brought 
from the wells at Danta some four miles away. 

The lines of Nasirabad were laid out in 1818 by Sir David Ochter- 
lony, who early in the year had marched into Rajputana with a force 
of eight regiments of infantry, one of cavalry and a proportionate 
amount of artillery, with a view of effecting the dispossession of Amir 
Khan’s forces, and confirming the newly-formed and renewed treaties 
of alliance and protection with the States of Rajputana. Two accounts 
are given of the origin of the name. According to one it was after a 
fakir, Nasir Shah, whom the General found living in the place. 
According to the other the name is derived from the title of Nasir- 
ud-daula, which Shah Alam conferred on Sir David Ochterlony for his 
defence of Delhi against Holkar in 1804. The cantonment is laid 
out in a continuous stretch of over a mile in length, the lines of the 
troops being to the windward of the officers’ bungalows, to the leeward 
of which is a large irregularly-built open town with about 20,000 
inhabitants. The garrison consists of a battery of Royal Field Artil- 
lery, 6 companies of British infantry, a regiment of Bombay infantry 
and a squadron of Bombay cavalry fi'om the regiment at Nimach, 
It is directly under a Colonel on the Staff, but forms part of the 
Mhow division of the Western Army Corps. 

As a military station Nasirabad is important in being most 
centrally situated for operations in Rajputana. It is the nearest 
considerable military station to Jaipur and Jodhpur, and well placed 
for the rapid despatch of troops in the direction of Udaipur, Bikaner 
or Indore. 

The cantonment is administered by a cantonment committee, 
under the Cantonment Code of 1899, and the Cantonment Magis- 
trate exercises civil and criminal jurisdiction within its limits. 
Nasirabad possesses a chaplain of the Church of England appointed 
by the the Bishop of Bombay, and a Roman Catholic chaplain. The 
former is supposed to minister to the spiritual wants of the European 
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inhabitants of Taragarh, Beawar and Deoli also. The Cantonment 
Magistrate is the Registrar of Births and Deaths under the Commis- 
sioner, Ajmer-Merwara, as Registrar-General. The Administrator- 
General of Bengal takes charge of the estates of persons dying 
intestate. 

The cantonment of Deoli is about 70 miles from Ajmer, in the 
midst of native territoiy, but the cantonment itself is considered part 
of the Ajmer district. It is garrisoned by a local c]*ops called the 
42nd Deoli Regiment, formerly called the Deoli Irregular Force. After 
the Mutiny a regiment of Bengal cavalry was also stationed at Deoli, 
but it was removed at the time of the last Afghan war. 

The 42nd Deoli Regiment consists of a squadron of cavalry and 
and a battalion of infantry, with a total of 7 British officers and 
812 native rank and file. The intantry is recruited from the 
Minas, a predatory tribe who have been enlisted with a view to weaning 
them from unlawful pursuits ; the saw^ars are principally Sikhs. The 
commandant of the force is also Cantonment Magistrate, and disposes 
of the few magisterial cases wffiich arise from time to time. 

The 44th Merwara Infantry, formerly known as the M erwai a Batta- 
lion, wffiose head-quarters were removed from Beawar to Ajmer in 1871, 
deserves a more extended notice, as it was largely instrumental in the 
pacification and civilization of Meiwvara; and the Resolution of the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, dated 20th June 1822, which directed the 
formation of a local corps m Menvara, yields to none in the impor- 
tance among the measures adopted to reclaim the Mers from their 
predatory habits. The nucleus of the regiment then raised w^as composed 
of drafts from the Rampura local battalion, which in its turn had been 
formed from the remnants of the army of the notorious Amir Khan. 
The total strength of the new battalion was fixed at 680 of all ranks, 
divided into 8 companies. Vacancies for 340 Mers as sepoys were 
reserved, and a certain proportion of the commissioned and non-com- 
missioned posts were set apart for those Mers who should qualify 
themselves to hold them. I'he coiqis was cantoned near the old town 
of Beawar, about 80 miles south-west of Ajmer, then in the midst of a 
waste and uncultivated tract of country. At first there ^vas consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining recruits, but iOO Mers of ages from 50 to 14 
years w’ere induced to enlist by a largess of five rupees and the favor- 
able influence of a general feast. Not only was it difficult to enlist men, 
but it was still more difficult to retain them after they had enlisted. 
Many returned to their villages, being unable to brook the restraints 
of military service. The regiment, however, soon found no difficulty in 
attracting men to its standard ; some of the most smart and deserving 
recruits were rapidly promoted; the first feeling of mistrust soon gave 
way to one of attachment to the service, and while the battalion 
gained in popularity it also gained a creditable standard of efficiency 
from a military point of view. 

During the early years of the existence of the battalion many Mer 
sepoys used to take their discharge on the completion of three years 
service, hy which time they had generally managed to save sufficient 
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Pticp‘ 1^0 , — In line 11 from the bottom for ‘'The troops” read "Two 
Bengal Infantry regiments and a Native battery,” 
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mutiny, a detachment of the battalion omployerl with the Raj- 
piitna field force under Major-General Sir (d. St. Patrick Lawrence, 
and move<t against the mutineers of the Jodhpur Legion, who had 
established themselves in the walled ti.uvn of Awah in MMuvai-. For 
its services and for the unshaken fidelity and loyalty displayed by the 
corps, all men serving with the battalion on 1st July 1857, were 
rewarded with the grant of the same pay and privileges for pension as 
soldiers of the line. 

In December 1857 the Gowrument of India authorized the 
formation of a second Mer regiment to be stationed at Ajmer. The 
Merwara Battalion was reduced by two companies, which were drafted 
into the new regiment. The strength of the united corps was 1,500 
men, but the new battalion enjoyed only a short existence. In 1<S61 it 
was reduced and amalgamated with the old Merwara Battalion, which 
was raised to a strength of 1,000 of all ranks, the new battalion being 
called the Merwara Police Battalion, and put under the control of the 
Police Department of the North-AVest Provinces. By this measure 
the battalion, with tbe exception of the men on whom special privi- 
leges had been conferred as a reward for loyalty during the mutiny, 
was deprived of the advantages in respect of pay and pension, which 
were afterwards conferred on the local military corps of Rajputana. 
The men were conse(]uently discontented, while the regiment was 
practically useless for police purposes. These among other cogent 
reasons induced Lord Mayo in LS70 to re-organize the battalion into 
a purely military corp^^. Idle numbv/rs were reduced to 712 of native 
ranks divided into 8 enmipanics. The pay of the men was raised 
from Rs. 5-8 to Rs. / a uioutli, Olid ’hoy were graiitod the same 
privileges as regard pension and Mliwaueos a-> the <ithorlocil infantry 
corps in Rajputana. At the same time the head-rjuarters wore trans- 
ferred from Beawar to Ajiiu r. wliert.^ tliev are at present. 

In 1878 the regiment took part, in i ho Afghan campaign, and in 
1901 were mobilized for seu’vice in Jubaland, but the expoviition ter- 
minated without the neee^>ity of stuiding re-inforceiuents. In 1897 
the battalion was placctl under the orders of the‘ Commander-in-Chief 
in India. Its present strength consists of 4 British ofiieers, and 712 
native rank and file. The Ci\ il Surgeon, Ajmer, is in medieal charge 
of the regiment. xVlthough during its earlier history many outsiders 
were found in the ranks, it is now recruited entirely from Mors and 
Kathab Merats. 

The regiment, however, lias eea'^ed to br what it ivas in former 
days, a school through which t e greU'U’ p ri ot tlio ymith of the 
country passed : and more especiaily >ineo the removal of the head- 
quarters to Ajmer, its infiiieiice on wdiat may be called the home 
aspects of the corps has i ceu much uinjinishcil. While the battalion 
was at Beawar, the soldi; in, who unlisted for the most ])art from the 
villages immeiliately adjacent, were allowed to go to their homes after 
parade in the morning, they \voi-k_d all day in their ti-Tls, and were 
back to cantonmimts by night. Loa\e v\a> often a}>[>lied for by those 
whose homes were at a greater distance, and freely granted. The men 
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therefore continued practically to form a part of the agricultural 
population : they met their relations freijuently, and their 2)ay went 
often to the common stock, whereas soldiiaing has now become a pro- 
fevssion. Men who enlist do so for their lifetime, and only take their 
discharge when invalided (.>r entitled t() their full pension. After their 
term of service is over, they invariably settle down on their ancestral 
land, and have probably saved enough to dig a well for its improve- 
ment. Here they spend the remainder of their days, and have gene- 
rally considerable influence in the villages, especially those who have 
attained to the rank oi ><ul)(.fh(ldr or jirnidildr in the battalion. 

Ajmer is also the head-rpiarters of the 2nd Battalion, Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway Volunteer Rifles. The corps 
originally formed part of the Agra Volunteer Rifle Corps with the 
title of Rfijputana-Malwa Volunteer Rifle Corps. In 1887 its title 
was changed CO the present designation. It consists of 11 companies, 
including a cadet com])any at Mount Abu. Its strength in June 
1903 stood at 344. The grand total of troops of all arms within the 
province on 1st June 1903 was 2,515, of which 789 were British and 
1,726 Native. 



CHAPTER XIX, 


Police and Jails, 

Before 18G1 Ajnior-Mcrwara had no regular police. The general 
peace of the district was maintained by the local military force, known 
as the Merwara Battalion, whose head-quarters were at Beawar: the 
village watchmen and the pecuniary responsibility of idlmrardars^ 
hhiimids,ixnAjdgirdars assisted to prevent crime in local areas. About 
Rs. 35,000 were spent annually upon the upkeep of the cliaukicldrs in 
the villages and towns. 

Owing to the loyal spirit shown by the Merwara Battalion in the 
mutiny, a second Mer regiment was raised in 1857, with head-quarters 
at Ajmer. Financial reasons, however, led to its reduction in 1861, or 
rather to its amalgamation with the old IMerwara Battalion, the 
strength of which was raised to 1,000 of all ranks, the dt^signation 
of the latter being changed to Merwara Police Battalion, the corps 
being removed from the military establishment and placed under 
the orders of the Inspector-General of Police, North-West Provinces. 
Out of the savings resulting from the abolition of the Mer regiment, 
an organized constabulary consisting of 548 men, under a District 
Sujierintendent of Police, was established trom the 1st January 1862. 
From the same date the provisions of the Police Act (V of 1861) 
were extended to the districts. 

The arrangement by which the Merwara Battalion was classed as 
police was soon found to be unsatisfactory. It was extremely un- 
popular with the men, while for regular police purposes the regiment 
was practically useless. So in 1870 it was restored to its purely 
military character. 

In 1871 when Ajmer-Merwara was taken under the direct ma- 
nagement of the Government of India, the local police force was 
transferred from the control of the Inspector-General of Police, North- 
West Provinces, to that of the Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara. Since 
then the District Superintendent of Police has acted under his orders. 
Between 1862 and 1882 successive schemes of reorganization caused 
fluctuations in the numbers of the police force, but since the latter 
date there has been little change. In 1902 the strength was 704 of 
all grades, w'hich gives a policeman to every 3'8 s<piare miles, and to 
every 677*4 of the population of the district. The supervising staff 
consists of a District Superintendent and 3 Inspectors. There are 13 
sub-inspectors, 93 head constables, 37 mounted constables and 556 foot 
constables. The force is distributed among 18 jiolico stations and 38 
outposts throughout the districts. Ajmer has 7 first class and 6 
second class stations. In ^Icrwara there are 3 first class and 2 of the 
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second class. The cost of maintenance has risen from Es. 86,423 in 
1S81 to Rs. 1,14,689 in 1902. Of the Litter aiuouut Rs. 27,128 is 
paid from .soiuves other than Tmjierial. 

The recruiting for the force is done Ic.cally, hut men come in fov 
service from the Ponjah, tlie Ignited Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and 
the surrounding Native States. As a rule there is no difficulty in 
obtaining recruits. Tin.* meii ai’e trained at the Ajmer head-quarters 
before being drafted t<> other stotiour? and outposts. The general 
attitude nf udueated nadccs t^ovou'ds tlie jiolice is satisfactory, and 
men of good family and edueatiMiial attainments are wdlling to take 
service in the force. 

As a connecting link betw(*en the villagers and the regular police, 
both for the detection of crime and supervision of bad characters, a 
good chmkiddri or village police is most valuable. This has always 
been rec(\gnized in Ajnier-^lenvara, and in IS 71 the numbers of the 
rural police stood at o98. About that time the minimum jDay was 
raised from Rs. 3 t^) Pi^. 4 per month. In 1002 the rural police force 
in hlidlsa jrVjlr village.s numbered 20o and in the l^tlmrdri areas 
191. The cost of the fnniicr was Rs. 11,044 and of the latter Rs. 9,564. 
Besides the tliankiddrs there are in many villages menial classes, who 
for a small annual (Viuti ibution of corn friun the villagers perform in a 
perfuncfcory way some of a watchman's duties. 

The railway police on the Rajputana-lMalAva Railway belong to the 
Bombay establishment, and arc under the orders of the Inspector- 
General of Police of that province. 

During the av(*rage of five yoars enrling in 1901 the number of 
cognizable cases reported was 4.G99. Of these 3,445 were decided in 
the criminal courts, 237 case-; ending in acquittal and 3,208 in con- 
victions. The period include'- the famine of 1898-1900, when the 
crime incidence wa^ above norm;il. The a\'_*iMges show one crime 
per *57 square miles of area anrl 101 of ]jopulation. Detection is 
fairly successful, in spite of the Licilities for criminals of escaping and 
hiding in tlie surrounding Native Stat(*s. Finger impressions have 
proved useful in tr.icing iiivviously-convicted offenders. 

There is only one jad in the distriets — the Ajmer central jail. 
The average numb«-*r of prisoners daily was 540 in 1902, as compared 
with 407 in 1891 and 429 in 1881. The famine of 1898-1900 and 
the conditions in Meiavara in 1901 resulted in a criminality which 
raised tin* jail popuLition to the highost point yet reached. 

Although the jail is built on one of the most healthv sites in 
Ajmer, it did not esCMjie the e})idenuc.’> of fever ami pneumonia that 
swept the country in 1891 and 1902. In these years the death-rate 
was 27 per millc and 29’6 per mille rt'Spectively. In 1881 under 
normal conditi(ms it wns only 4*66 per mille. Carpets and rugs of 
excellent quality and good cot Lon da/o’cs are made to order in the 
jail, A coarse cotton (loth is also mamifiictured and dyed, which 
finds a good market L’Cally for the clothing of tho poorer classes. 
The profits in th-^e ma.nidartares ha\‘‘ risen ste<idily from Rs. 2,883 
ill 1881 to Rs. 3,472 in ]<891 and to 1C. 3,881 in 1902, 
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The expenditure on jail maintenance was Rs. 18,769 in 1881, 
Rs. 26,686 in 1891 and Rs. 25,385 in 1902. The cost per prisoner 
in each of these yenrs works out at Rs. 43-15*9, Rs. 65-8 and 
Rs. 46-15-4 respectively. 

In addition to the central jail there are three lock-ups at Ajmer, 
Nasirabad and Be a war for prisoners under trial in the courts at these 
places. One at Kekri is also under contemplation for the same pur- 
pose. In the event of courts boing hold in other places the prisoners 
are kept in the ordinary lock-ups attached to police stations. 
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In the early days of the British occupation of Ajmer, with the 
exception of a monthly subsidy of Rs. 300 to an English missionary 
who had established a school in the city, little atten.pt was made 
by Government to ja-ovide for the education of the people. 

Instruction was confined to the indigenous schools, which in 
the year 1845-40 numbered 50, of which 42 with a roll of 807 
pupils were Hindi and Sanskrit schools, and 14 with 206 pupils 
Persian and Arabic schools. The cities of Ajmer and Shah])ura, capital 
of the present Shahpura chiefship, had 13 Persian and 20 Hindi 
schools, and the rest Avero situated in the villages. It was noted 
as significant of the aversion of Rajputs to intellectual improvement, 
that very few of that caste were to be found in the Hindi schools 
and not one in the Persian schools. In the year 1836 a Government 
school was established in Ajmer, Avith a European head master and 
tAVo native teachers for Hindi and one for Urdu. At the end of 1837 
the number of pupils stood at 210, and for some yeais the school 
AA^as fairly prosperiais. But afterAvards it declined both in numbers 
and efficiency, and Avas finally abolished in 1843. The next decade 
shoAved a desire for improvment on the part of the people, and Colonel 
Dixon points out that not only had the vernacular schools increased 
in Ajmer but one for teaching English had been started by jirivate 
effort. The time appeared favourable, and Government decided to 
open a school in 1851, Avith an idea that it might ultimately become 
a college, if funds permitted. A Superintendent was appointed, 
with one English and nine Native assistants, and in the year 1853 
there AA^eie 230 students, of AA^hich 44 AA^ere Muhammadans and 186 
Hindus. In 1861 the school Avas affiliated to the Calcutta Uni- 
A^ersity, and in 1868 Avas raised to the position of a college, but 
Avith a staff of teachers limited to the re(|uirements of the First Arts 
examination of the Calcutta University. 

The College at Ajmer is a commodious building, situated about 
a mile from the city. It teaches up to the B, A. standard, and in 
the same building the higher classes of a High School. The staff 
consists of a European Principal, a Vice-Principal, three ]>rofessors 
and thirteen assistant professors and teachers. Attached to the 
College is a loAver school, the staff of Avhich consists of 9 English 
and 14 vernacular teachers. Also in connection Avith the College 
there is a boarding house for the accommodation of boA^s from the 
village schools who have obtained scholarships, and 54 boys resided 
here on the 31st March 1903. Provision is being made for the 
accommodation of 20 more. 
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The number of students in 1891 was 411, and 2G6 in 1903. The 
eflficiency has steadily increased: the University results in 1881 were 
4 Matriculation and 2 Intermediate passes: in 1891 there ^^ere 15 
Matriculation passes and 1 Intermediate. In 1903, 23 students 
passed the Matriculation examination and 10 the Intermediate, and 8 
obtained the B.A. degree. 

The cost of the College in 1902-03 was Rs. 32,119, of which 
Provincial revenues paid Rs. 23,539, District and municipal funds 
Rs. 2,580, while the balance come from fees and other sources. 

Connected with the Government College at Ajmer through a 
system of inspection, are the secondary schools, aided and unaided, 
and the primary schools of Ajmer- Merwara. The inspection of 
those schools has long been a duty attached to the othce of the 
Principal of the College, who is assisted in it by two Deputy Inspcc- 
tois. The public secondary institutions in Ajmer-Merwara numbered 
14 in 1903, with a total of 2,4G5 pupils. Of these 5 are high schools 
with 1,5(57 pupils, and 9 are middle schools. There were also 19 ad- 
vanced private schools with 450 juif^ils. The public institution figures 
showed a satisfactory advance upon tliose of 1891, which were 11 
schools (3 high schools and S middle scho(il^>) with 1,837 pupils, but 
the famines had reduced the number of higher private schools, which 
in 1891 stood at 33 with 1,1(58 pupils. 

Primary education before 1850 was left entirely in the hands 
of the indigenous schools supported by the people, and without 
interference from Government. But shortly after Colonel Dixons 
assessment in that year, 75 schools were established in Ajmer-Mcrwara, 
and the people were induced to defray a large portion of their 
cost by means of a cess. The number was subsequently reduced 
to 57, and the contributions were continued as long as Colonel Dixon 
lived. An inspector for village schools was appointed for the Ajmer 
district in 1851, and one for Merwara in 1852. After Colonel Dixon’s 
death, however, the clamours of the peo})le against the cess became 
so violent, that Government authorized the cessation of the contribu- 
tioiy and all schools except those supported by Government were 
closed. The intensity of the un])opularity may be gathered from 
the fact that, when the sister-in-law of the Bhinai Raja performed 
sail in 1857, the last re(piest of Brahmans who surrounded the 
pyre was that she would use her influence for the abolition of the 
cess for village schools. The teachers in the indigenous schools wore 
as a class badly paid and incompetent, and the Government inspector 
writing in 185S gave it as his opinion that, as long as they continued 
to be so, “ popular education through the indigenous schools existing 
in this province is a hopeless sham and a delusion. ” An earlier report 
had noted the small amount of knowledge ac(|uired in spite of the 
great length of time during which the boys prosecuted their 
studies — “when they leave school after having spent some 10 or 12 
years in the Persian, 12 or 18 years in the Arabic schools, they possess 
little beyond a mechanical knowledge of the Koran and an equally 
mecbanxcul knowledge of office style. ” 
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In 1871 upon the traiisft-r of the province to the direct control of 
the Government of India, the edueatiunal department was also 
severed from that of the North-West Provinces and tvas placed 
under the Commissioner, Ajiner-ilerwara, as Director of Public 
Instruction. In 1891 there were 47 upper primary schools, with 
a total attendance of 3,082 pupils. Besides these public institutions 
2,777 children were being educated in S3 elementary private schools. 
The famines of the next decade caused a distinct retrogression in 
primary education. But it was ma<ie up in 1903, when, though the 
number of private elementary schools had fallen to 71, the number of 
pupils had increased by 848. The public primary schools had risen to 
50, but the number of pupils did not keep pace and had sunk to 
2,843. Both years, however, show an improvement compared with 1881, 
in which year there Avere G7 public and 00 private primary schools, 
with a total attendance between them of 4,785 ])upils. The propor- 
tion of boys under education to those of a school-going age Avas 12’8 
per cent, in 1881, 13*5 per cent, in 1891, and 12*5 per cent, in 1903. 
The public primary schools are managed by the educational depart- 
ment, under the Commissioner as Director of Public Instruction. The 
department receives and disburses not only Government funds in the 
case of schools that are maintained entirely by Government, but also 
District Funds and municipal contributions toAvards the expenses of 
these schools. The dei)artment also receives the school fees and spends 
them. The pay of the teachers varies from Rs. 100 per month paid 
to the head-master of the Government Branch School at Ajmer to 
Rs. 0, the salary of the lowest grade masters in the department. 
Out of the 50 primary public schools, 7 are girls’ schools and 42 are 
village schools In 1903 the total cost of the primary 

public schools Avas Rs 17,722, of which Imperial reAxuiues paid Rs. G,105, 
cesses and municipal funds Rs. 7,351; Rs. 3,232 A\Tre derived from 
fees and Rs. 1,034 from other sources. 

A training school for male teachers in the primary and secondary 
schools in the pro\dnce Avas started in Ajmer in 1864. In 1867 
a similar institution Avas begun for the training of female teachers. 
In 1890-91 there AA^ere 20 males and 4 females under instruction. 
The female normal school Avas found nut to Avork Avell and Avas 
abolished in 1893. There Avere 9 pupils at the male normal school 
in 1902-03. 

The United Free Church of Scotland mission at BeaAvar main- 
tains a normal school for training the teachers for its Auilage schools. 
The same mission supports the only industrial scliooi in the districts 
at its Ashapura orphanage. Eight Avurkshops are no^v established there, 
and the boys are taught carpentry, smiths’ work, i)otter\', tailoring, 
masonry, shoemaking, Avea\iiig and gardening. In 190i ’there AVi^s 
an average daily attendance of 481, 

As w^as to be expected among the conservative and backAvard 
population of Ajmer-Merwara, feunik* education has progressed but 
slowly. Even noAvit is confined to the public priinarv, and elementary 
jinvate schools. Of the former there are, as already mentioned^ 7 
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schools for girls only. In the ordinary village schools girls, when they 
attend, are educated along Avith the boys and in the same subjects. In 
the special girls’ schools, besides reading, writing and arithmetic, they 
are taught knitting and sewing. 

Taking private and 2 :)ublic institutions together, Ave find that in 
1890-91 there Avere 567 girls being educated in 19 schools. Their 
percentage to the female population of a school-going age Avas 1’5. 
Similarly in 1903 the total number of female schools and scholars 
Avas 30 and 1,840 respectiA^ely, giving a percentage to the female 
population of a school-going age of 5’4. This progress shoAAui in a 
decade of famine is satisfactory, and indicates that prejudices against 
female education are gradually disappearing. The tendency is most 
marked among the Brahman and Mahajan communities. The 
Muhammadans Avith their traditional system, and the Rajputs 
with their in\uncibie conserA^atism lag far behind. 

In the year 18^'l there Avais only one school in the proAunce for 
European children — the RailAvay school at Ajmer. In that year 
the number of pupils aaus 29, and in 1891 it had risen to 94, In 
1<S96"97, hoAvever, a school for European boys and girls AA^as started 
by the Roman Catholic ConAxmt at Ajmer. This at once attracted 
all the children of Roman Catholic parentage, and the numbers 
at the Railway school decreased accordingly. In 1903 they stood 
at 57, as against 88 pupils attending the Convent school. Both are 
classed as secondaiy schools and receive grants, the former of Rs. 75 
and the latter of Rs. 100 per month from GoAxrnment. 

As the Hindu 2 )opulation is considerably in excess of the Muham- 
madan, it is only to be expected that their numbers in the A^arious 
schools should also be greater. If, hoAveAxr, percentages of the school- 
going poj)ulation of either class be taken, the Muhammadans haAX, if 
anything, the advantage so far as male education is concerned. In 1891 
there Avere 1,757 male and 2 female Muhammadans under instruction, 
as against 6,331 male and 415 female Hindus, but the percentages 
of Muhammadan males and females to their poy)ulations of a school- 
going age respectiAxly were 28'4 and *04, against 18*4 and 1*3 of the 
Hindus. Of ‘Muhammadans attending the College the percentage 
Av^as less satisfactory, being *7 as against 1*3 for the Hindus. In 
1903 both in the College and in the schools, percentages of Muham- 
madan and Hindu males under instruction to their populations of 
school-going age amounted to 17*8 and 19*0 in both cases respectively. 
The number of Muhammadans in the College Avas 31, and in other 
public and private schools 1,015. Hindus, hoAvever, had the advantage 
in female education Avith 802 girls, representing 2*9 per cent, while 
the Muhammadans had only 67 or 1*3 per cent. The general 
conclusion from these figures appears to be that so far as the boys are 
concerned the common reproach of backAA^ard education among Muham- 
madans cannot fairly be apjjlied to those of Ajmer-Meiwara. Many of 
them are in the police, army or other branches of the public service, 
Avhere the benefits of educating their children are brought prominently 
before them. 

The direct cost of the Educational Department in the province in 
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1903 amounted to Rs. 78,218. Of this Rs. 37,060 were paid from 
Imperial revenues, Rs, 18,155 were contributed from District and 
municipal funds, Rs. 12,961 were derived from fees, and Rs. 10,042 
from other miscellaneous sources, including endowments and sub- 
scriptions. In the same year the average cost per pupil in the 
College came to Rs. 133-1-3, in training and sj^ecial schools to 
Rs. 118-9-9, in secondary schools to Rs. 12-13-2 and in primary 
schools to Rs. 6-8-3. The census returns of 1901 showed that out of 
the total male population only 12 per cent, and of the total female 
population only ‘8 per cent, Avere educated. 

Quite apart from the general education of the province there is the 
Mayo College at Ajmer. In the latter part of the year 1870 the late 
Earl of Mayo held a Darbar at Ajmer, and proposed to the assembled 
chiefs of Rajasthan that a College should be established at Ajmer, 
where their sons and nobles might receive such an education as would 
fit them for their high position and important duties. He in\dted 
subscriptions from the chiefs, promising on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India a sum equal to the aggregate amount collected. Fifteen 
of the eighteen principalities in Raj put ana responded by promising 
subscriptions amounting to over 6 lakhs, Avhich Avas later increased 
to nearly 7 lakhs, the interest on AAdiich sum added to a subsidy from 
the Government of India forms the income of the College. Of the 
three States Dholpur, Jaisalmer, and Dungarpur, Avhich did not sub- 
scribe originally, the tAA^o last haA^e since contributed to the endoAvment. 
The States of Jaipur, Udaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah, Bharatpur, Bikaner, 
Jhalawar, AhA^ar and Tonk have also built boarding houses in the 
College park at a cost of Rs. 4,28,000, and maintain them at an 
annual cost of approximately Rs. 18,600, including the salaries of 
house mot amid s and serA^ants. The most liberal donor aa^us Jaipur, 
Avhose total contributious exceed 2 lakhs, Avhile those of Jodhpur, 
Udaipur, Kotah and Jhalawar exceed one lakh each. The British 
Government on its part presented the College park, comprising 167 
acres, formerly the site of the old Residency, built the main building, 
the residences of the Princi 2 }al and Vice- Principal, and the Ajmer 
boarding house, which is occupied by boys from the -Ajmer district 
and also by boys from elseAvhere Avho have not been provided with 
accommodation by their own States, It also provides for the salaries 
of the English staff and the U 2 }keep of the main roads and the four 
Government buildings. 

The main building, Avhich costs approximately Rs. 4,01,400, is 
built of Avhite marble in the Indo-Saracenic style, after designs pre- 
pared by Major Mant, R.E. The foundation-stone aa^is laid on the 5th 
January 1878 by Mr, (noAv Sir) Alfred Lyall, then Agent to the 
GoA^emor-General for Rajputana, and the building AA^as opened by 
H. E. the Earl of Dufferin on the 7th NoA^ember 1885. In front stands 
a statue of the founder. Lord Mayo, the Avork of Mr. Noble, and 
erected from funds subscribed by British and Native residents of 
Rajputana. The ten boarding houses, of Avhich 9 are Hindu and 
one Muhammadan, are arranged in the form of a horse shoe, Avith the 
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College in the centre of the base. The Jaipur house alone stands at 
some distance apart to the south of the main building. 

The first Principal to be apjieinted Wcis the late Colonel Sir Oliver 
St. John, at the close of 1874. Major (now Colonel) Powlett, officiated 
as Principal for two months in the autumn of 1878, after which he 
was relieved by Colonel W. Loch, A.U.C., who held the post for over 
24 years, retiring on 1st January 1903. Mr. H. Sherring, the Head 
master, officiated as Principal from that date to 3rd March 1903, when 
Mr. C. W. Waddington, late Principal of the Rajkumar College, Rly- 
kot, was appointed Principal. 

The College was opened for the reception of boys in October 1875. 
The first boy to join was the late Maharaja Mangal Singh of Alwar. 
and the number of admissions up to August 1903, was 322, of 
whom 56 are now on the College roils. The total includes the ruling 
chiefs of Alwar, Bikaner, Dholpur, Dungarpur, JhMawar, Jaisalmer, 
Karauli, Kotah, Manipur, Tehri, Farid-kot, and Panna, and the heirs- 
aj)parent of Bharatpur, Partabgarh, Shahpura, Tonk, Kuch Bihar, and 
Lunawara. The greater number come from Raj pu tana, but some 20 
have been sent from other provinces. 

The different boarding houses are supervised by the English staff, 
and in addition there is a native resident guardian in each house. 
There is accommodation in all for about 100 boys, with stabling for 
about 150 horses. Riding is not compulsory, but the majority of boys 
keep one or two horses. 

The College curriculum is not fettered by having to conform to 
any prescribed code, but if desired, students are prepared for the 
Entrance examination of the Allahabad University. The teaching 
of Sanskrit and Persian is provided for, when a satisfactory test in the 
vernacular has been passed. With a view to making the course of 
studies as useful and practical as possible, instruction is also given in 
law, political economy, agriculture, veterinary science, physics and 
chemistry. 

To the south of the Jaipur house is the College temple, built 
from subscriptions of Rs. 4,000 raised from among the boys, and a 
donation of Rs. 5,000, given by Mahant Dewa Das of the Kayasthas 
of Ajmer. All Hindu buys attend service at the Temple on Sundays, 
and sermons and general instructions are also given there by a ShSstri. 
The religious training of the Muhammadan boys is attended to by a 
Hafiz attached t<^ the Tonk boarding house. 

The boys undergo a thorough course of physical training in riding, 
gymnastics, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, drill, target jmictice and athletic 
sports, to one or other of which an hour is devoted every morning. 
Cricket, foot-ball, hockey, lawn-tennis an<l racquets are played in the 
afternoons and evenings. 

In February 1902, a conference was held at Calcutta under the 
presidency of H. E. Lord Curzon, to discuss the question of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the Chiefs’ Colleges in India. As a result of this 
the number of the English staff has been raiscMi from 2 to 4, viz,, 1 
Principal,! Vice -Principal, and 2 Assistants. The Native staff has 
also been strengthened and improved and othet reforms initiated. 
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In continuation of the same movement a conference of Chiefs was 
held at Ajmer in March 1904, under the Agent to the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Rajputana, and agreeing with its resolutions the Government 
of India have since reconstituted the Council of the Mayo College as 
follows: — There is a General Council, of which His Excellency the 
Viceroy is President and the Agent to the Governor-General in Raj- 
putana is Vice-President, composed of (1) all Chiefs who are now 
members, (2) such Chiefs from places other than the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province as may be 
nominated by the Viceroy, after qualifying for membership by contri- 
buting Rs. 10,000 or more to the Mayo or Daly College, and by 
sending a son or ward to the former, (3) the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India, (4) the Principal of the Mayo College, (5) 
the Commissioner of Ajmer, (6) three Political Otiicers each from 
Rajputana and Central India, nominated by their respective Agents 
to the Governor-General, and (7) such other members as the Viceroy 
may see lit to nominate. 

There is also a Working Committee consisting of (1) not more 
than ten Ruling Chiefs elected by ballot hom members of the Gener- 
al Council, (2) the Commissioner of Ajmer, and (3) one Political Officer 
from Cential India. The members serve for two years and are eligible 
for re-election. Subject to the general control of the Vice-President 
and of the Committee, the ordinary business of the College is con- 
ducted by the Principal. 

There is no indigenous literary class, nor was there any printing 
press in Ajmer till 1871, when a native gentleman from the P<anjab 
established one. From this press the Rajputana Official Gazette is- 
sued in triglot form — English, Hindi, and Urdu, and the publisher Avas 
allowed to publish a supplement, which was an ordinary newspaper. 
The Rajputana Official Gazette ceased to exist in 1880. 

In 1891 the number of printing presses from which jieriodicals 
issued rose to thirteen. Two of these, the “ Rajputana Gazette'' and 
the “ Rajasthan Sauiachar^’ were ordinary newspapers, one, the “ Veda 
Bhashya,’’ was a Vedic commentary in the form of a monthly 
magazme, Avhile the others were periodicals relating to either social 
or religious reform. 

111 1902 there were 12 printing presses in Ajmer and one in 
Beawar. The number of periodicals fell to eight, of which tire relate 
to social and religious reform. 

The two newspapers above mentioned still continue, and one, the 
“ Muin-ul-Hind has been added. All tln;se jtajiers are in tin* 'ver- 
nacular of the district, one religious iieriodical only, the “ Arya,” having 
an English duplicate. Their circulation is purely local and very 
limited, and their influence corresponds with these conditions. 

The registered publications in the province are for the most j)art 
merely pamphlets, frequently on religious subjects, and do not deserve 
detailed discus.sion. Eleven such pamphlets, ainountino- to 14,h00 
copies were registered ia 1901, but .seven of them were ^merely 'new 
editions of previous works. 
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Medical. 

Since 1881 there has been no increase in the number of civil hospi- 
tals and dispensaries in Ajmer Alerwara. There are seven situated 
at Ajmer, Kekri, Pisan gan, Deolia, Ramsar, Beaw-ir nnd Todgarh. 
The first charitable public dispensary in the districts was, by the 
initiation of Colonel Dixon, opened in Ajmer on the 15th January 
1851. It was constructed within the city, near the Agra gate, at a 
cost of Rs. 6,000, subscribed by the inhabitants. It had accommoda- 
tion for 25 beds, 2 1 for males and 4 for females. For many years 
this dispensary did admirable service in giving medical and surgical 
aid to the inhabitants not only of Ajmer but of other parts of Raj- 
put ana. But after a time it became unable to meet the demands 
for increased in-door accommodation, for operations and for general 
hospital woik, and in 1805 a larger “ General Hospital ” was built 
outside the city walls at a cost of Rs. 48,250. The sum was raised 
partly by subscripiions from wealthy citizens and from the munici- 
pality, and partly by sale of the okl dispensaiy. The new hospital is 
a handsome building containing several large waixls. It has accommo- 
dation for 55 in-door patients, 88 males and 10 females, and 12 beds 
were till recently allotted for men of the Ajmer police. They are now 
to be accommodated in a ward separate from rho hospital. When the 
new hospital was opt ned, the old police hos])ital in the magazine was 
done away with, in consideration of which Government contributed to- 
wards the cost of the buildings. The dispensaries at Kekri, Pisangan, 
Ramsar and Beawar w’cre all opened in 18()9, the one at Tti.lgarh in 
1880, and the Deolia dispensary in 1890. There was a dispensary at 
Alastlda between the years 1809 and 1890, but it wais closed shortly 
after the Deolia one w\as opened. 

In 1881 the average daily attendance of in-door and out-door 
patients w^as in round numbers 28 and 281 respectively. In 1891 
there was a slight rise in the average of out-door patients, the figures 
being 27 and 281. In 1902 the daily average of both classes of 
patients had increased largely, tint of the in-door patients being 49 
and of the out-door 414. The figures shosv that medical work is 
steadily extending. 

The civil hospital and the dispensaries are maintained by contribu- 
tions from Government, from municipal and local funds, and from 
private subscriptions. Both income and expenditure have risen 
of late years. On the side of income, that from Goverumeiit pay- 
ments has increased from Rs. 3,8(i9 in 1881 to Rs. 4,990 in 1891, and 
to Rs. 0,353 in 1902 ; that from municipal and local funds has 
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risen from Rs. 900 in 1881 to Rs. 1,435 in 1891, and to Rs. 2,475 in 
1902 ; from other sources the income in 1902 was Rs, 5,803, as against 
Rs. 2,796 in 1891 and Rs. 2,616 in 1881. Expenditure on establish- 
ments has risen from Rs. 4,197 in 1881 to Rs. 6,426 in 1902, and 
that upon medicines, diet, etc., from Rs. 3,549 to Rs. 6,320 within 
the same period. 

The excellent medical work done by the United Free Church of 
Scotland Mission at its Ajmer and Nasirabad dispensaries has al- 
ready been noticed. 

Although, with the exception of the miasmatic fevers after the 
rains, there are no diseases which can be called eifdemic, there is 
always a wide field for medical assistance. Diseases of the skin of every 
variety are common among the poorer classes, favus being a parasitic 
skin disease often met wdth, while ophthalmia and allied eye diseases 
are common. Many children are carried off every year by measles, 
owing to the general ignorance as to suitable treatment. 

The hospital and dispensaries are generally popular with the 
common people, but the well-to-do banias in towns still show some 
reluctance in availing themselves of the Western methods of treat- 
ment, and the number of hauls and hak^vis as well as of quacks 
of every description is not inconsiderable. Shops are common in 
Ajmer, where country drugs in crude or prepared forms are obtain- 
able. In diseases requiring surgical interference, however, the dispen- 
saries are more frequently resorted to, though jarrdhs (native 
barber surgeons) and sattias (a class of quack surgeons who undertake 
the cure of eye diseases) are not rare. 

In surgical practice, operations for cataract and for the removal of 
stone from the bladder, a not infrequent complaint among children, 
are common. 

The villagers have great faith in the efficacy of quinine for driving 
away fevers, and frequently resort to the dispensaries for the yellow 
chinchona febrifuge, or the Government pink pills. The pice packet 
system has not been a success, owing probably to the fact that they 
are sold at Post Offices. In 1894 only two packets were sold and 
in 1901 only six. The people prefer to go to the dispensaries. The 
men of the 44th Merwara Infantry, when they return to their homes, 
help to enlighten the rural population as to the efficacy of dispensary 
treatment. 

There is no separate lunatic asylum for the province. Such lu- 
natics as appear to require restraint are received temporarily in the 
Ajmer jail, and cases requiring prolonged treatment are sent to the 
lunatic asylum at Lahore. Their average daily attendance number 
is insignificant, being *50 in 1881 and 1*01 in 1902. 

Vaccination was started in Ajmer-Merwara by Dr. Lord, the Civil 
Surgeon, in 1853. At first only two vaccinators -were employed, and 
the operations were performed at the dispensary. In 1866 house-to- 
house vaccination was started, and in 1867 a native Superintendent 
was appointed, with four vaccinators j)aid by Government and two 
paid by the municipalities of Ajmer and BeSwar. 
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Vaccination increased steadily, and in 1886-87 the number of 
vaccinators was raised from six to eleven ; it now stands at fourteen. 
The Vaccination Act was introduced within the limits of the Ajmer, 
Kekii and Beawar municipalities from the 1st October 1895, Isb 
October 1901, and 1st January 1902 respectively, and vaccination is 
now compulsory in these places. 

It is carried out among all classes of the people in the districts, 
and vaccinators of good castes are employed. The total number of 
persons successfully vaccinated was 4,433 in 1881, 12,226 in 1891 and 
12,179 in 1902,' or per 1,000 of population 9‘62, 22'54, and 25*54 
respectively. The total cost of the department was Rs. 839 in 1881, Rs. 
1,549 in 1891, and Rs. 2,267 in 1902. The cost of each successful 
case in these years came to 3 annas, 1 anna 11 pies, and 3 annas 
respectively. 

The good results of vaccination are seen in a steady decrease of 
the blind in the last 20 years. 

The general sanitation in the to^vns will compare not unfavourably 
with that of towns in other provinces. In certain villages simple 
rules have been brought into force and have worked smoothly. 
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A trigonometrical survey of Ajmer- Merwara was made in 184^-48, 
the area of the two districts being given as 2,059 and 602*5 square 
miles respectively. They were divided into 19 ^arcjand^ and 591 
villages. An index map was prepared on the scale of 4 miles to an 
inch; 'pargan(t scale was 1 mile to an inch; that of the 
village maps varied from 20 to 80 chains to an inch. Subst^quent to 
the completion of these survey operations, Colonel Dixon carried out 
the first regular vsettlement of the two districts. Under it two 
separate standards of measurement were used in Ajmer and Merwara, 
the higlut in the former measuring 1,936 square yards, and in the 
latter 1,764 square yards. 

When the term of Colonel Dixon's settlement was approaching 
completion, a topographical survey of the district was commenced in 
1868. It was finished in 1875, and showed the areas of Ajmer and 
Merwara as 2069*816 square miles and 640*864 square miles res- 
pectively. It was followed by the’ settlement of the districts by 
Mr. LaTouche in 1875. During the survey there was the first 
attempt to initiate the iJativdrif^ into survey work. Two special 
2 )atwdri instructors Avere appointed and were fairly successful. 
Out of a total of 792,413 acres surveyed, the pativdris measured 
400,506 acres, or rather more than one-half. The survey was carried 
out by means of the plane table, and to each 4 or 5 measuring parties 
a rmmmrim was appointed to test the measurements and entries. 
These Avere again noted by superior officers. The outside boundary 
of the village was in all cases laid doAvn and thoroughly tested by 
diagonal lines before the field suiwey Awas commenced. In the pre- 
paration of village maps a scale of 20 inches to the mile aa^s adopted. 
The Avhole district, including Merwara, Avas on this occasion measured 
by the standard of the Ajmer highct of 1,936 square yards. 

As the expiry of this decennial settlement Avas approaching, Mr. 
WhiteAvay was in January 1883 deputed for its re\4sion. Instruction 
in suiwey work AA^as giA^en to the jpnhvdrls, and a select few were sent to 
Kurki for special training to act as instructors to the rest after their 
return. The Avork of bringing the old maps up to date AAvas then 
begun, but Avas soon found to be impracticable. The boundaries were 
often incorrect, and no attempt had been made by the patwdris to 
keep the maps up to date. A boundary and traverse survey Avas 
therefore determined on, and Avas carried out by the professional agency 
of the Suiwey Department. The same causes which had so soon 
rendered obsolete the maps of former measurements, prevented the 
introduction of a professional cadastral survey. The problem Avas to 
get the skeleton of the village draAvn by trained surveyors in such a 
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way that the flesh ami hoiv^s (►f tin* fit'ld survey could be added by the 
pativdrl staff. Tu cany out this, the Survey Department mapped the 
boundaries of each village, and la:d (l)Wn a number of points so fixed 
by marks in the ground that the puitrrtns could always utilize them 
in measuring cultivation. One such map of each village was pre])ared, 
on a scale of 16 inches to the mile. The Surve\’ Department Avorked 
Avith the theodolite onlv; and not with the plane table and chain. This 
method, though avcII suited to taking up fixed points, can only AAuth 
great difficulty be applied to taking up a boundary. As a result, when 
the map Avas received by the settleiinmt officials the boundaries of 
almost cA'ery village Avere found to l)e incori’ect and had to be gone 
oAxw again. When finally ct)rrected, the Avork of filling in the fields 
in the maps Avas undertaken by the each of Avhom Avas sup- 

plied Avith a plane table, chain, com])asses, a scale and a cross staff. 
This AA'ork AA^as subjected to continual and rigorous tests, and nothing 
but pencil entries Averc alloAved until the final check had taken place. 
No surAvy’ of unculturable giAjund and topographical features, beyond 
roads, railAAuiys and streams, AA^as attempted. Unlike previous surA^eys, 
which had been confined to kJnlhd and jopi r areas, this one Avas ex- 
tended to six minor i^tinirdri \ullages as Avell. The total area 
surveyed Avas 734,578 acavs. It was completed in 1886. The 
2 ?atimri stall*, Avhich had been de>cribed as ipiite ignorant by Mr. 
Risdale in 1868, Avas AAmrmly praised by the last settlement officer 
as an exceptionally able class of men slioAving a great aptitude for 
their work. 

It is Avell if this continues to be so, for the maintenance of the results 
of the survey lies in their hands. Under section lOG of the Aj mer Land 
Revenue Regulation II of 1877, rules have been framed by which 
2 KfHcdris avo hound to inspect all traverse suiAiy and boundary marks 
AAuthin the limits of the village and report as to their condition. At the 
time of each g i rddit'O. ri, the put u:di‘t })reparcs slips of changes that 
have taken place during the precedi’ig six months and the village 
maps are amended accordingly. They oNo maintain registers relating 
to the record of rights in prescribcMl forms, and must keep them up to 
date by periodical entiies. 

Out of 193 pa/ uy 7 /US and naih patodri-^ in Ajmer- Mer wara, 150 have 
cither passed the local p<ifd'arW examination held tAvice a year, or 
have been exempted. The examination iv([uires an elementarv 
kr.oAAdedge of survey AVork. There is a pottvdrt class in Ajmer for the 
instinction of such as have not yet passed the test, and such pativdrU 
as can be spared from each are sent to attend it. 

A set of forest maps Avas prepared in 1884-85 by the Revenue 
Survey Department on a scale of 4 inches to a tnile. but as they Avere 
merely skeletons, shoAAung only the boundaries of the forests and ot 
the village lands included in them, a fresh survey of the tracts, shoAv- 
ing the topographical details was commenced in 1898, under a sur- 
‘/eyor of the Fon>st vSurv’cy Department. The scale of the maps is 
the same as before. The Avnrk is not yet completed. 
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